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Part  it^a  AMmoiiir  pkilasophug,  qua  ad  Logicam  spectat,  ingeniorum  plurimo- 
rum  gustui  ae  paiato  minus  grata  est ;  et  nihil  aliud  videtur  quant  spinoste 
subtiiitatis  laqueus  ac  tendicula.  Nam  sicut  veri  dicitur  scientiam  esse 
animi  pabulum  ;  ita  in  hoc  pabulo  appetendo  et  diligendo  plerique  palatum 
nacti  sunt  Jsraelitarvm  simile  in  deserto  ;  quos  cupido  incrpit  redeundi  ad 
olios  camium ;  manna  autcm  fastidium  cepit:  qua  licet  cibusfuerit  coclestist 
minus  tamen  sentiebatur  almus  et  sapidus.  Eodem  modo  (ut  plurimum)  ilia 
scientia  placent,  qua  habent  infusionem  nonnuUam  camium  magis  esculcw 
tarn :  quales  sunt  historia  civiliSf  moreSf  prudentia  politica,  circa  quas  homi- 
num  cupiditateSf  laudeSt  fortuna  vertuntur  et  occupata  sunt.  At  istiid  lumen 
siccum  plurimorum  mollia  et  madida  ingenia  offendit  et  torret,  Cteterum 
unamquamque  rem  proprid  si  placet  dignitate  metiri,  rationales  scitMitia? 
reliquarum  omnino  clavcs  sunt — iUque  quemadmodum  mauus  instru- 
mentum  instrumentorum^  anima  forma  formarum^  ita  et  ilia  artes  artium 
ponenda  sunt;  neqiic  solum  dirigunt  sed  ct  roborant,  sicut  sagittandi  usus 
et  habituSf  non  tantumfacit  ut  melius  quis  collimet,  sed  ut  arcum  tendat 
fortiorem.  Bacon,  De  Augm,  Scient,  Lib.  V,  Cap,  1. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


/ 


The  disquisition  and  criticism  contained  in 
the  following  pages  were  intended  to  form 
part  of  a  larger  and  more  regular  treatise  on 
the  subjects  to  which  they  refer.  The  com- 
pletion of  this,  however,  is  very  uncertain,  and 
at  any  rate  will  be  distant ;  and  in  the  mean- 
while, it  has  been  thought  that  the  separation 
of  this  particular  portion,  as  being  in  a  great 
degree  controversial,  from  the  rest,  would  be 
not  merely  practicable  but  advantageous. 
This  is  mentioned  only  in  explanation  of  that 
deficiency  of  plan,  and,  in  one  or  two  parts,  of 
connexion,  which  may  probably  strike  ihc 
reader,  in  the  present  volume  ;  and  to  ac- 
count for  the  allusions  which  will  occasionally 
occur  in  it,  to  views  and  doctrines  which  are 
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Otherwise  bni  imperfectly  unfolded  ;  circum- 
stances wliicli,  however  they  may  affect  the 
interest  of  ihc  work  as  a  whole,  will  not,  it  is 
believed,  be  found  to  interfere  either  with 
the  clearness  or  completeness  of  the  particular 
discussions  of  which  it  is  made  up. 

May,  1630. 
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PRINCIPLES   OF   TRUTH. 


I. 

§  1 .  All  that  we  know  of  mind  is,  that  it  feels^ 
thinks,  reasons^  knows,  wills:  all  that  we  know 
of  body  is,  that  it  is  extended,  figured,  solid, 
divisible,  moveable.  What  either  is  in  itself,  be- 
yond these  powers  of  the  one,  or  qualities  of  the 
other,  we  know  nothing. 

It  is  plain,  too,  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  mind  is  previous  to  any  which  we  can 
have  of  body;  knowledge  being  eminently  the 
act  of  mind,  which  is  therefore  pre-supposed  in  the 
first  perception  of  body  itself. 

We  cannot  doubt  of  the  existence  of  mind,  for 
the  very  act  of  doubting  implies  the  operation  of 
that  existence  which  is  stated  as  the  subject  of 
the  doubt  The  bare  proposition,  therefore,  of 
such  a  scepticism  is  unintelligible.     Neither,   I 
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believe^  can  we  actually  doubt  of  the  existence  of 
body ;  but  the  only  ground  of  this  impossibility 
is  to  be  found  in  the  necessary  entity  which  we 
know  to  belong  to  every  object  of  the  mind's 
perception.  And  the  proposition  here  is^  at  any 
rate^  intelligible  in  the  abstract. 

%  2.  The  materialist  hypothesis  is  therefore, 
on  the  face  of  it,  absurd;  and  Locke's  remark, 
that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  know  whether 
infinite  power  might  not  have  given  to  matter  a 
power  of  thinking,  was  merely  sajdng,  that  we 
cannot  know  whether  God  might  not  have  given 
to  material  substances  all  the  properties  of 
spiritual  ones ;  or  to  inanimate  all  the  properties 
of  animate.  Omnipotence  may  change  matter 
into  mind,  or  mind  into  matter ;  but  it  cannot  be 
conceived  to  give  to  matter  the  properties  of 
mind,  without  making  it  cease  to  be  matter ;  that 
is,  without  making  it  cease  to  be  what  we  under- 
stand by  matter :  which  notion  unless  we  adhere 
to,  this  and  every  other  proposition  concerning  it 
becomes  unintelligible. 

§  3.  Might  not  God,  it  will  be  said,  super- 
add  to  matter  the  properties  of  mind,  without 
disturbing  the  existence  of  the  former  ?    If  by  this 
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it  be  meant  to  ask,  whether  He  might  not  so 
combine  the  two  substances^  as  to  form  by  their 
union^  a  new  one  distinct  from  either  ?  certainly^ 
not  only  He  may,  but  in  the  instance  of  man  we 
know  he  has  done  this.  In  any  other  sense  I  do 
not  see  the  possibility  of  this  superaddition.  We 
know  things  only  by  those  qualities  which  dis- 
tinguish them  in  our  perceptions.  These  qua- 
lities consequently  become  essential^  if  not  to  their 
being  in  the  abstract^  at  least  to  our  idea  of  their 
being ;  their  separation^  therefore^  is  inconceivable 
without  destroying  that  which^  to  our  understand- 
ings^ constitutes  the  very  essence  of  the  things 
themselves. 

It  will  be  objected  that  this  is  assuming  the 
pointy  that  that  which  thinks  in  us  is  not  material. 
But,  in  &ct,  we  assume  nothing,  as  we  can  know 
nothing,  of  the  principle,  whether  of  mind  or  of 
matter.  It  may  be  the  same  in  both;  though 
this,  as  some  one  has  observed,  concludes  no  more 
as  to  the  possible  materiality  of  mind,  than  as  to 
the  possible  spurituality  of  matter.  Our  concep- 
tions both  of  mind  and  of  matter,  are  the  most 
distinct  and  opposite  possible;  and  to  affirm  of 
the  one  that  it  may  be  the  same  thing  with  the 
other,  seems  equivalent  to  the  proposition,  that 
heat  may  be  cold,  or  light  darkness;  and  like 
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these^  if  not  positively  contradictory^  is  no  other- 
wise  not  so^  than  because  our  ignorance  of  the 
particular  ground  and  cause  of  all  existences  is 
such  as  to  remove  the  proposition  itself  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  human  reason. 

§  4.  Mallebranche^  though  he  holds  with 
Descartes^  that  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
mind  is  more  certain  than  that  we  have  of  matter^ 
yet  he  conceives  it  to  be  at  the  same  time  less 
distinct  and  clear*.  ''Our  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  matter^"*  he  says^  ''  is  as  clear  and 
complete  as  it  can  be  conceived  to  be.  We 
know  what  extension  is,  and  from  our  idea  of  it 
can  argue  as  to  all  the  infinitude  of  its  possible 
relations ;  but  of  sensation  and  thoughts  we  have 
but  an  obscure  confiised  notion  from  experience ; 
nor  do  we  know  what  it  is  in  the  soul  which 
makes  it  capable  of  them.^ 

I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  any  otherwise  true, 
than  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  particular  properties 
of  matter  may  be  apprehended  by  the  imagina- 
tion, while  the  powers  of  mind  never  can  be  so. 
But  this  does  not  affect  the  question  of  our  know- 

•  Recherche  de  la  VeritS,  Book  iii.  ch.  vii.  Of  the  quo- 
tation which  follows  I  have  mislaid  the  reference.  I  rather 
think  it  occurs  in  one  of  his- answers  to  Arnauld. 
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ledge  of  either:  for  Descartes  had  profoundly 
observed^  that  our  perception^  even  of  body,  is 
not  an  act  of  the  senses  or  of  the  imagination, 
but  an  inspection  of  mind  *  ;  and  considered  in 
this  point  of  view,  it  will  be  found,  that  our  idea 
of  thought  or  sensation  is  no  more  confused  or 
obscure  than  is  that  which  we  have  of  extension ; 
and  assuredly,  in  either  case,  we  are  equally  ig- 
norant of  what  it  is,  which  makes  their  respective 
substances  capable  of  these  powers  or  qualities. 

It  is  plain,  in  short,  that  all  we  know  of  bodies 
is  by  the  ideas  we  form  of  them  in  our  minds. 
Abstracting  the  consciousness  of  the  operation 
whereby  she  produces  those  ideas,  the  mind  cer- 
tainly knows  little  or  nothing  of  herself;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  abstracting  those  ideas  them- 
selves, she  knows,  if  it  were  possible,  still  less  of 
the  body  which  forms  the  subject  of  them.  In 
both  cases,  it  should  seem,  that  our  knowledge  is 
as  perfect  as  it  is  conceivable  it  should  be. 

^  5.  That  we  cannot  argue  from  our  know- 
ledge of  the  powers  of  mind,  as  to  their  abstract 
relations,  as  we  can  in  the  case  of  the  properties 
of  matter,  is  an  objection  grounded  upon  a  for- 

*  Meditation  II.  Sect.  13. 
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getfulness  of  the  distinctly  different  nature  of  the 
two  things.  The  hinds  or  quantities  of  power  or 
faculty  can  be  estimated  only  by  their  eff^ects. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  the  very  science  which  has  so 
perfected  our  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  ex- 
tension and  figure,  may  be  considered  as  in  an 
equal  degree  elucidating  the  nature  of  the  facul- 
ties of  mind  itself,  as  exercised  about  them. 

For  the  rest  it  appears  doubtful,  whether  the 
idea  of  relation  be  properly  applicable  to  mind, 
in  the  same  sense,  at  least,  as  it  is  to  matter. 
Mind  is  that  which  perceives  relation ;  relation  is 
inconceivable  otherwise  than  as  perceived  by 
mind ;  it  should  seem,  therefore,  that  considered 
generally,  mind  itself  is  not  properly  comprehen- 
sible under  that  point  of  view. 

I  am  inclined  to  suspect  too,  that  something  of 
a  similar  misapprehension  of  the  essential  differ- 
ence of  the  two  natures  in  question,  is  involved  in 
the  attempt  of  some  later  philosophers  to  apply  to 
the  science  of  mind  the  same  principles  of  induc- 
tive inquiry,  which  have  produced  results  so  asto- 
nishing in  its  application  to  physical  research. 
There  is,  indeed,  the  authority  of  the  great  author 
of  that  Organ  for  its  equal  applicability  to  both 
departments  of  knowledge.  But  his  opinions  or 
rather  his  decisions  (for  they  commonly  assume  to 
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be  no  less)  have  the  less  weight  on  this  subject^  as 
it  is  one  to  which  he  had  evidently  given  little 
attention ;  and  indeed^  the  science  itself^  if  it  even 
yet  deserved  the  name>  could  hardly  be  said  to 
exist  in  his  time.  It  had^  in  effect^  perished  in  the 
victory  which  the  peripatetick  had  so  early  ob* 
tained  over  the  Platonic  philosophy ;  and  its  re- 
vival in  modern  times  dates  only  from  Descartes. 

^  6.  That  philosopher  is  admitted  to  have  been 
the  firsts  since  the  restoration  of  learning,  at  leasts 
who  clearly  perceived  the  truth,  and  the  import- 
ance of  the  doctrine  here  propounded,  of  the  essen- 
tial difference  of  mind  and  matter,  as  two  distinct 
and  independent  natures,  possessing  no  single 
power,  quality,  or  attribute  in  common.  And  in 
this  observation  it  has  justly  been  said,  that  he  laid 
the  only  real  foundation  for  the  fabrick  of  metaphy- 
sical science.  Indeed,  until  a  man  has  thoroughly 
informed  his  mind  as  to  the  necessity  of  this  dis- 
tinction, I  do  not  conceive  that  he  is  qualified  even 
to  apprehend  the  proper  object  and  scope  of  that 
department  of  research,  much  less  to  prosecute  it 
to  any  valuable  or  successful  result. 

§  7.  And  this  would  seem  to  constitute  the 
chief  merit  of  Descartes'  philosophy.     The  road 
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he  took  was  the  right  one  ;  but  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  made  any  material  progress  in  it.  In  fact^ 
the  principle  upon  which  he  commenced  his  in- 
quiries into  the  grounds  of  human  knowledge^ 
itself  precluded  all  satisfactory  conclusion  on  the 
subject.  For  admitting  that  all  our  perceptions^ 
whether  of  sense  or  knowledge^  are  equally  liable 
to  doubts  he  implicitly  precluded  any  possibility  of 
re-assurance  as  to  the  subjects  of  them. 

§  8.  Thus  in  his  third  Meditation,  he  suggests 
as  a  pressing  difficulty,  that  God  or  some  superior 
being  may  have  so  constituted  him  that  he  should 
be  deceived  as  to  the  things  which  seem  most 
evident.  This  he  admits  as  possible ;  and  he 
next  proceeds  to  examine  whether  or  not  there  be 
a  God ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  can  be  a  being 
that  deceives.  But  it  was  easily  objected  to  him, 
that  as  he  can  pursue  the  inquiry  only  by  the  em- 
ployment of  those  very  faculties,  the  accuracy  of 
which  is  the  point  in  question,  he  had  thus,  in  the 
very  statement  of  his  problem,  involved  himself  in 
a  circle,  which  at  once  forbad  any  prospect  of 
solution  *. 

•  This  error  was  early  objected  to  Descartes  by  his  op- 
ponents, particularly  Arnauld ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  obviate 
it  by  a  distinction  between  the  things  we  actually  perceive 
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§  9.  His  methods,  too,  of  proving,  the  existence 
of  the  Deity,  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  any  thing 
but  conclusive.  Of  these  he  gives  several ;  the  most 
celebrated  of  them,  and  that  on  which  he  seems 
himself  disposed  to  lay  the  chief  stress,  is  the 

clearly,  and  those  which  we  only  recollect  to  have  so  perceived. 
In  the  first  instance,  he  says,  we  know  that  God  exists,  be- 
cause we  give  our  attention  to  the  reasons  which  prove  to  us 
his  existence.  But,  afler  that,  it  is  enough  that  we  remember 
to  have  conceived  a  thing  clearly  to  be  assured  that  it  is  true ; 
which  would  not  be  the  case  if  we  did  not  know  that  God 
exists,  and  that  he  cannot  deceive.  RSponses  aux  quatriesmes 
objections. 

It  should  seem  from  this,  that  the  assurance  which  we 
derive  from  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  God,  refers 
not  to  our  actual  reasonings,  but  to  the  accuracy  of  our  recol- 
lection of  those  which  we  remember  to  have  made  formerly. 
While  considering  any  proposition  of  Euclid,  I  may  be  cer- 
tain of  the  conclusion,  (though  even  this  is  doubtful,  since  in 
the  very  act  of  deduction  I  depend  upon  my  memory,  both 
of  other  propositions  and  of  the  earlier  steps  of  this,)  but 
afterwards  I  can  only  retain  that  certainty  from  the  consi- 
deration that  God  would  not  suffer  me  to  be  deceived  in  my 
reasonings  respecting  it.  But  it  will  be  answered,  that  I  may 
have  the  evidence  of  memory  only  for  the  conclusion  itself 
of  the  existence  of  God.  Moreover,  in  the  instances  alleged 
in  the  first  Meditation,  (viz.  that  24*2  =  4  ;  that  a  square  has 
four  sides,  &c.)  it  is  plain  that  we  do  not  at  all  depend  upon 
our  memory  of  former  reasonings  for  our  knowledge  of  our 
conclusion. 
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proof  of  God's  beings  derived  from  our  very  idea 
of  Him^  as  including  necessary  existence  in  it.  In 
other  things^  he  observes^  however  distinct  be  our 
ideas  of  them^  the  mind  sees  nothing  that  assures 
her  of  their  existence ;  whereas  in  the  idea  of  a 
God,  she  perceives  not  merely,  as  in  all  others,  a 
possible,  but  an  absolutely  necessary  and  eternal 
existence.  As  in  our  idea  of  a  triangle  we  neces- 
sarily include  that  of  the  equality  of  its  three 
angles  to  two  right  angles ;  so  in  conceiving  of 
God,  we  cannot  conceive  of  him  as  otherwise  than 
as  necessarily  and  eternally  existing ;  and  there- 
fore he  is  ♦.  ''  Not,"  says  Descartes,  ''  that  my 
so  thinking  makes  it  so  to  be,  or  that  it  imposes 
any  necessity  on  things ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
necessity  there  is  in  the  thing  itself  determines 
me  to  have  this  thought;  for  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  conceive  a  God  without  existence  ;  that 
is  an  all-perfect  being  without  a  given  perfection ; 
as  I  can  imagine  a  horse  with  wings  or  without 
wings  f.'* 

§  10.  That  there  is  a  real  force  and  weight  in 
this  reasoning,  I  am  disposed  to  believe,  though 
at  first  impression,  as  Descartes  himself  admits, 

•  Principes  de  la  Philosophic,  Partie  I.  Sect.  1 4. 
f  Meditation  V.  Sect.  8. 
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it  has  all  the  air  of  a  sophism.  The  obvious  ob- 
jection to  it,  is  that  which  is  stated  by  Dr.  Cud- 
worth  *,  that  upon  a  necessity  of  existence  affirmed 
hypothetically,  the  conclusion  concerning  it  is  made 
absolutely.  All  that  we  can  strictly  infer  from 
it  is,  that  if  there  were  any  such  perfect  Being, 
then  was  his  existence  always  necessary,  and 
always  will  be  such ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that 
there  must  of  necessity  be  such  a  perfect  being 
existing. 

§  11.  Notwithstanding  this  difficulty,  however. 
Dr.  Cudworth  is  equally  with  myself  inclined  to 
find  weight  in  the  argument ;  and  he  has  sug- 
gested reasons  for  its  cogency  more  refined  and 
ingenious  than  any  which  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  Descartes.  Thus  he  admits,  that  it  may  be 
argued  that  the  idea  of  God,  including  in  it  not 
an  impossible,  nor  a  contingent,  but  a  necessary 
relation  to  existence,  it  follows  from  thence  abso- 
lutely that  he  does  exist.  For  as  of  things  con- 
tradictory, or  having  in  them  an  impossible  rela- 
tion to  existence,  we  conclude  that  they  never 
were  nor  will  be ;  and  of  things  not  impossible, 
but  imperfect  only,  and  having  therefore  a  con- 

•  Intellectual  System,  Book  I.  Chap.  V. 
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tingent  relation  to  existence,  we  can  pronounce 
that  possibly  they  might  be,  or  might  not  be  ;  in 
like  manner  of  a  perfect  being,  including  in  it  the 
idea  of  a  necessary  relation  to  existence,  we  may, 
by  parity  of  reason,  conclude  concerning  it,  that 
it  is  neither  impossible  nor  yet  contingent  to  be  or 
not  to  be,  but  that  it  certainly  is  and  cannot  but 
be. 

This  is  ingenious,  but  I  suspect  it  proves  too 
much.  For  would  it  not  follow  that  we  cannot 
argue  hypothetically  at  all  concerning  the  exist- 
ence of  God,  as  a  perfect  being,  since  the  very 
supposition  of  such  a  being  implies  his  existence  ? 
The  preferable  conclusion,  perhaps,  from  so 
strange  a  result,  would  be  that  the  supposition 
itself  was  impossible ;  that  is,  that  we  could  not 
form  the  idea  of  a  necessary  existence  at  all. 

Cudworth  himself  does  not  appear  very  well 
satisfied  with  this  argument,  and  accordingly  he 
produces  another,  which  he  propounds  after  this 
manner.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  it  does  not  follow  from 
the  idea  of  a  perfect  being,  including  necessity  of 
existence  in  it,  that  such  an  one  does  actually 
exist,  it  must  at  least  be  allowed,  from  its  imply- 
ing no  manner  of  contradiction  in  it,  that  it  is 
therefore  a  thing  possible,  or  not  impossible,  to  be. 
But  if  God,  in  whose  essence  is  contained  neces- 
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sary  existence,  be  possible  to  be^  then  He  is ;  be- 
cause upon  supposition  of  his  non-existence^  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  that  He  should 
ever  have  been.  Wherefore  God  is  either  impos- 
sible to  have  been^  or  else  He  is  ;  for  if  God  were 
possible^  and  yet  be  not^  then  is  He  not  a  neces- 
sary but  a  contingent  being,  which  is  contrary  to 
the  hypothesis."* 

But  are  we  not  here  again  confounding  an  hy- 
pothetical with  an  actual  necessity  ?  ''  If  God 
were  possible  but  be  not,  then  is  He  not  a  neces- 
sary but  a  contingent  being."  But  the  question 
is  not  what  He  is,  but  what  He  would  be  on  a 
particular  supposition,  which  unless  we  are  at 
liberty  to  make,  the  argument  itself  cannot  have 
place  at  all.  If  the  non-existence  of  the  Deity  be 
not  conceivable,  of  course  there  is  no  room  for 
dispute.  If  it  be  conceivable,  then  is  the  hypo- 
thesis admissible,  that  a  self-existing  being,  though 
possible,  may  not  be.  Besides,  that  the  same 
argument  seems  conversely  applicable  on  the  part 
of  the  adversary,  who  might  in  like  manner  con- 
tend, that  since  there  is  nothing  absolutely  incon- 
ceivable in  the  non-existence  of  a  perfect  and  ne- 
cessarily existing  being,  it  is  impossible  there 
should  be  any  such ;  since  if  there  were  any  such 
his  non-existence  would  be  inconceivable. 
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In  this  instance  also^  however,  Cudworth  seems 
to  distrust  the  refinement  of  his  reasonings  and 
accordingly  professes  to  lay  no  great  stress  on  its 
conclusiveness.  He  adduces^  therefore^  another 
argument  as  ''more  plain  and  downright,**  though 
I  suspect  it  is  open  to  a  similar  objection. 
"  Whatsoever,"  says  he,  "  we  can  frame  an  idea 
of  in  our  minds  impl3ring  no  manner  of  contradic- 
tion, this  either  actually  is,  or  else  if  it  be  not,  it 
is  possible  for  it  to  be.  But  if  God  be  not.  He  is 
not  possible  hereafter  to  be  ;  otherwise  He  would 
not  be  an  eternal  and  necessarily  existing  being, 
therefore  He  is." 

If  there  be  any  fallacy  (which  I  am  not  sure)  in 
this  reasoning,  it  seems  to  lie  in  the  use  of  the 
word  hereafter.  The  possibility  assumed  in  the 
hypothesis  is  not  that  God  not  being  now,  may  be, 
or  may  have  been,  at  some  other  time,  which  would 
be  clearly  contradictory  to  our  notions  of  Him  as 
a  self-existing  being;  but  that  his  being  or  his 
not  being  at  all  at  this  moment  is  in  itself  equally 
conceivable.  True  it  is  that  if  He  be  not  now 
He  never  can  have  been,  and  never  will  be  ;  but 
this  is  in  no  degree  inconsistent  with  the  alterna- 
tive supposition  that  He  actually  is. 

Our  author,  however,  without  expressing  any 
mistrust  of  the  solidity  of  this  argument,  subjoins 
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what  he  calls  ''  a  yet  plainer  demonstration  of  a 
God  from  the  idea  of  Him  including  necessary 
existence  in  it ;''  and  which  is^  in  substance,  that 
as  something  has  always  existed,  and  as  every 
thing  could  not  be  made,  something  un-made  is, 
which  must  hav6  existed  of  itself  from  all  eternity. 
But  nothing  could  so  exist  but  that  which  con- 
tains necessary  and  eternal  existence  in  its  own 
nature ;  that  is,  only  an  absolutely  perfect  being ; 
all  other  imperfect  things  being  in  their  own 
nature  contingently  possible  to  be  or  not  to  be. 

I  admit  the  force  of  the  argument,  but  it  seems 
to  prove  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  not  implicitly 
upon  the  Cartesian  principle,  from  our  idea  of  Him 
as  containing  necessary  existence  in  it,  but  di- 
rectly, by  shewing  that  something  must  exist  ne- 
cessarily, and  inferring  that  that  Being  is  God. 

^  12.  Cudworth,  however,  justly  rejects  the  no- 
tion of  Descartes,  that  without  a  previous  demon- 
stration of  the  being  of  a  God  essentially  wise  and 
good,  there  is  no  possible  certainty  to  be  had  of 
any  thing ;  nor  ground  of  assurance  that  we  our- 
selves might  not  possibly  be  so  made  by  chance  or 
fate  or  the  pleasure  of  some  evil  daemon,  as  that 
we  should  be  deceived  in  all  our  most  clear  and 

evident  perceptions.     He  points  out  the  obvious 
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Sc'  aXXijXoiv  of  this  reasoning,  which  attempts  to 
prove  the  truth  of  God's  existence  from  our  facul- 
ties of  reason^  and  again  to  prove  the  truth  of 
those  faculties  from  the  existence  of  a  God  essen- 
tially good  ;  and  he  adds^  that  the  hypothesis  itself 
is  impossible,  inasmuch  as  even  omnipotence  could 
not  make  any  thing  to  be  indifferently  either  true 
or  false,  or  so  constitute  our  human  faculties  as 
that  we  should  have  as  clear  conceptions  of  false- 
hood as  of  truth,  *'  Truth,"  he  observes,  ''  is  not 
factitious,  it  is  a  thing  which  cannot  be  arbitrarily 
made,  but  is.  The  divine  omnipotence  has  no 
power  over  the  divine  understanding ;  for  if  God 
understood  by  will  only  He  could  not  understand 
at  all.  The  truth  of  singular  contingent  proposi- 
tions must  depend  upon  the  things  themselves 
existing  without,  as  the  measure  or  archetype 
thereof;  but  respecting  the  universal  and  abstract 
theorems  of  science,  the  terms  whereof  are  those 
reasons  of  things  which  exist  no  where  but  in  the 
mind  itself,  whose  noemata  and  ideas  they  are; 
the  measure  or  rule  of  truth  for  them  cannot  be 
any  thing  without  the  mind,  but  contained  within 
it,  and  therefore  can  be  nothing  but  its  clear  and 
distinct  perception.  Every  clear  and  distinct  per- 
ception is  an  entity  or  truth,  as  that  which  is  re- 
pugnant to  conception  is  a  non-entity,  or  fabe- 
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hood ;  nay^  the  very  essence  of  truth  is  this  clear 
ocmceptibility  or  intelligibility ;  and  therefore  can 
there  not  be  very  clear  or  distinct  perception  of 
£Edsehood,  which  must  be  acknowledged  by  all 
who  though  granting  false  opinions^  yet  admit 
that  there  can  be  no  false  knowledge.  He  adds^ 
**  In  false  opinions  the  perception  of  the  under- 
standing power  is  not  false,  but  only  obscure.  It 
is  not  the  understanding  power  or  nature  in  us 
that  erreth,  but  it  is  we  ourselves  who  err,  when 
we  rashly  and  unwarily  assent  to  things  not  clearly 
perceived  by  it  ♦." 

§  13.  This  is  a  passage  of  profound  sense; 
but  the  doctrine  it  contains  is  still  open  to  cavil 
on  some  points ;  as  the  whole  subject,  I  appre- 
hend will  continue  to  be,  until  we  attain  to  a 
somewhat  clearer  understanding  of  the  real  nature 
(tf  the  act  of  mind  involved  in  the  formation  of 
our  ideas.  Among  those  difficulties,  however,  I 
do  not  reckon  the  objection  of  Descartes,  that  it 
is  possible  our  faculties  may  have  been  so  framed 
as  to  lead  us  to  wrong  conclusions.  This  Cud- 
worth  has  considered  at  some  length  towards  the 
conclusion  of  his  posthumous  Treatise  on  Immut- 

*  Intellectual  System,  Book  I.  Chap.  V. 
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able  Morality ;  but  his  reaaoning  on  the  subject 
is  any  thing  but  satisfactory,  and  perhaps  it  may 
be  considered  as  some  imputation  on  his  judgment, 
that  he  attempted  at  all  to  argue  directly  with  a 
difficulty,  the  very  statement  of  which  removes  it 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  reason.  It  is  plain  that, 
whatever  criterion  be  assigned  for  the  adjudica- 
tion of  the  question,  must  itself  be  liable  to  be 
disqualified  by  a  similar  challenge ;  nor  can  any 
created  intelligence,  however  high  or  approxi- 
mating to  perfection,  be  at  all  more  secure  from 
the  intrusion  of  this  kind  of  sceptidsm  than  our- 
selves. The  doubt,  we  may  add,  may  be  stated, 
but  cannot  be  entertained.  No  one  can  conceive 
it  possible  that  his  faculties  should  actually  de* 
ceive  him  in  the  perception  of  abstract  truth ;  for 
our  whole  idea  of  truth  being  derived  from  the 
sense  of  authority  which  we  feel  to  belong  to  the 
conclusions  of  those  faculties,  to  suppose  that 
which  we  thus  know  to  be  true,  to  be  not  true, 
involves  a  confusion  of  notions  and  a  contradiction 
of  terms,  which  one  would  wish  the  sceptic  no 
worse  punishment  than  the  task  to  unravel  and 
reconcile. 

§  14.     A  more  plausible  objection  is,  that  if 
truth,  as  Descartes  and  Cudworth  tell  us,  be  an 
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entity  existing  merely  in  the  perceiving  or  con- 
ceiying  mind^  it  would  at  first  sight  appear 
that  an  ohscure  conception  or  perception  is  as 
much  an  entity  as  a  clear  one^  for  it  is  equally 
an  act  or  modification  of  the  mind.  But^  in  tact, 
our  perceptions,  however  dear  or  distinct,  are  not 
themselves  so  properly  entities,  as  they  are  the 
pools  or  criterion  of  the  entity  of  the  thing  per- 
ceived. We  perceive  a  thing  or  a  relation  to  be  ; 
our  perception  here  does  not  cause  or  constitute 
its  being ;  but  it  necessarily  implies  or  supposes  it ; 
and  the  proposition  which,  upon  that  perception, 
affirms  the  existence  of  that  which  is  the  object  of 
it,  is  properly  that  which  we  call  true.  Truth, 
then,  belongs  to  propositions  ;  and  the  criterion 
of  it  is,  that  we  clearly  perceive  the  existence 
which  it  affirms,  and  cannot  conceive  it  to  be 
otherwise.  To  ask  further  what  is  the  criterion 
of  that  clearness  of  perception,  is  in  reality  to  ask 
we  know  not  what ;  as  much  as  if  we  required 
mother  light  to  enable  us  to  see  that  of  day. 
Any  other  or  higher  degree  of  assurance  than 
that  which  is  thus  affi^rded  us  is  actually  incon- 
cavable. 

§  15.     Hence  it  is  that  Mr.  Hobbes  has,  with 
his  usual  sagacity  and  precision,    defined  truth 

c  2 
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to  consist  in  the  right  ordering  of  names  in  our 
affirmations:  ior,  as  he  says^  ''True  and  false 
are  attributes  of  speech,  not  of  things  ;  and  where 
speech  is  not,  there  is  neither  truth  nor  falsehood. 
Error  there  may  be ;  as  when  we  expect  that 
which  shall  not  be,  or  suspect  what  has  not  been ; 
but  in  neither  case  can  a  man  be  charged  with 
untruth  *."  I  do  not  know  whether  the  philo- 
sopher of  Malmesbury  was  the  first  to  suggest  this 
limitation  of  the  term  Truth ;  but  it  is  equally 
profound  and  important. 

§  16.  In  assigning  this  definition  of  Truth, 
however,  Mr.  Hobbes  should,  perhaps,  have  more 
explicitly  prevented  the  objection  which  it  is  ob- 
vious to  make,  that  as  nothing  can  be  more  arbi- 
trary than  the  imposition  of  names,  such  a  doc- 
trine would  seem  to  throw  a  degree  of  uncertainty 
upon  the  whole  fabrick  of  human  knowledge.  But, 
in  fact,  however  arbitrary  be  the  imposition  of 
names,  their  signijicancy  is  nothing  less  than  so ;  a 
word  that  recalls  no  meaning  is  not  a  name  at  all, 
but  a  mere  sound.  If  understood,  it  necessarily 
supposes  some  existence,  ideal  or  real,  of  which 
it  is  the  sign  ;  although,  therefore,  it  be  the  right 

♦  Leviathan,  Chap.  IV.  Part  I. 
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ordering  of  names  that  constitutes  truths  yet  the 
only  criterion  of  that  rectitude  of  order  is  the 
mind's  perception,  whether  of  the  reality  of  the 
thing,  or  the  necessity  of  the  relation,  the  exist- 
ence of  which  is  thus  affirmed. 

Truth,  therefore,  supposes  reality,  precisely  as 
a  sign  implies  something  signified  ;  and  in  our 
general  reasonings  the  real  danger,  I  apprehend, 
is  not  that  we  use  words  without  meaning,  but 
that  we  do  not  restrict  them  to  the  same. 

§  17.  Mr.  Locke's  definition  of  truth  seems 
substantially  the  same  with  that  of  Hobbes ;  a 
coincidence,  we  may  observe,  not  singular  in  the 
writings  of  these  two  philosophers,  and  of  which  I 
do  not  know  that  Mr.  Locke  has  any  where  taken 
notice,  though  it  apply  to  some  of  the  most  valu- 
able of  his  speculations.  In  the  dth  Chapter  of 
Book  IV.  of  the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding, 
Truth  is  said  to  signify  nothing  but  the  joining  or 
separating  of  signs,  as  the  things  signified  by  them 
do  agree  or  dbagree  with  one  another.  '*  The 
joining  or  separating  of  signs  is  what,  by  another 
name,  we  call  proposition ;  so  that  truth  properly 
belongs  only  to  propositions ;  whereof  there  are 
two  sorts ;  viz.  mental  and  verbal ;  as  there  are 
two  sorts  of  signs  commonly  made  use  of,  viz. 
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ideas  and  words."  ''  Mental  propositiops,"  he 
adds,  '^  are  those  in  which  our  ideas  are  joined 
or  separated  without  the  use  of  words,  by  the 
mind  percdving  or  judging  of  dieir  agreement  or 
disagreement ;  and  verbal  propositions  are  wcnrds, 
the  signs  of  oar  ideas,  put  together  or  separated 
in  affirmative  or  n^;ative  sentences ;  so  that  pro- 
portion consists  in  the  joining  or  separating  of 
ngns ;  and  truth  consists  in  the  jcxning  or  sepa- 
rating those  signs,  according  as  the  things  they 
stand  for  agree  or  disagree.* 

§  18.  This  distinction  of  propositions  into 
mental  and  verbal,  seems  somewhat  questionable. 
Any  verbal  proposition  is  no  otherwise  intelligible 
than  as  we  mentally  refer  to  the  things  signified 
by  the  words  of  it ;  and  with  respect  to  mental 
propositions,  abstracted  from   all   use  of  words 

• 

or  conventional  signs,  I  doubt  whether  they  be 
posnble,  consistently  with  the  strict  meaning  of 
the  term.  I  can,  indeed,  perceive  or  judge  of 
the  existence  of  a  relation  between  any  two  cS  my 
ideas,  without  thinking  of  the  names  that  belong 
to  them.  But  I  cannot  even  to  myself /^ro/MHin^ 
that  existence  as  a  general  truth,  without  the 
employment  of  signs  of  some  kind  or  other.  More- 
over, to  speak  of  our  ideas  as  being  the  signs  of 
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things,  in  any  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  sign,  has 
either  no  meaning  at  all,  or  not  a  true  one.  The 
use  of  a  sign  essentially  supposes  the  previous  ex^ 
perience  or  knowledge  of  the  thing  signified. 

A  similar  objection  may  be  made  to  the  dUh 
tinction  which  Mr.  Locke  subjoins  of  Truth,  as 
either  verbal  or  real.  Truth,  which  is  not  real, 
is  no  Truth  at  all ;  and  that  which  is  real  does 
not  become  true,  till  stated,  whether  tacitly  or 
articulately,  in  proposition. 

Mr.  Locke,  in  his  following  chapter,  proceeds  to 
explain  this  doctrine  farther,  by  observing  that 
certainty  is  two-fold ;  of  truth  and  of  knowledge. 
"  Certainty  of  truth,"  he  says,  "  is  when  our 
verbal  propositions  exactly  represent  the  agree- 
ment and  disagreement  of  the  ideas  which  they 
stand  for,  while  certainty  of  knowledge  is  to  per- 
ceive the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas  as 
expressed  in  any  proposition."  But  it  is  plain 
that  each  of  these  certainties  involves  the  other ; 
a  truth  is  certain  only  as  we  certainly  know  that 
which  it  affirms  to  be. 

These,  and  almost  every  other  inconsistency  in 
which  Mr.  Locke  has  involved  himself  on  this  sub- 
ject, result  immediately  from  the  ideal  hypothesis 
which  he  had  so  gratuitously  taken  up;  the 
accuracy  of  which  it  was  surprising  he  was  never 
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once  led  to  question  by  the  sense  of  those  very 
embarrassments  wherewith  it  had  entangled  his 
doctrine^  and  the  attempts  to  obviate  which,  how- 
ever ineffectual,  recur  so  repeatedly  in  the  course 
of  his  work*. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 
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§  1.  "  Seeing/'  says  Mr.  Hobbes^  ''  that  truth 
consisteth  in  the  right  ordering  of  names  in  our 
affirmations^  a  man  that  seeketh  precise  truth  had 
need  to  remember  what  every  name  he  useth 
stands  for^  and  to  place  it  accordingly^  else  he  will 
find  himself  entangled  in  words^  as  a  bird  in  lime 
twigs ;  the  more  he  struggles^  the  more  belimed.'' 
And  he  adds,  ''  By  this  appears  how  necessary  it 
is  for  any  man  that  aspires  to  true  knowledge  to 
examine  the  definitions  of  former  authors,  and 
either  to  correct  them,  where  they  are  negligently 
set  down,  or  to  make  them  himself.  For  the 
errors  of  definitions  multiply  themselves  accord- 
ingly as  the  reckoning  proceeds ;  and  lead  men 
into  absurdities  which  at  last  they  see,  but  cannot 
avoid,  without  reckoning  anew  from  the  begin- 
ning, in  which  lies  the  foundation  of  their  errors  *•" 

*  Leviathan,  Part  I.  Chap.  IV.  The  rest  of  the  passage  is 
equaUy  remarkable.  *'  From  whence  it  happens  that  they 
which  trust  to  books,  at  last  finding  the  error  visible,  and  not 
nustnisting  their  first  grounds,  know  not  how  to  clear  thern^ 
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I  shall  prefer  no  other  apology  than  is  involved 
in  this  passage^  for  mnch  of  the  following  remark 
on  the  misapplication  and  misapprehension  of 
terms,  which  I  think  is  observable  in  the  language 
of  many  of  our  most  distinguished  writers  on  these 

selves;  as  birds  that,  entering  at  a  chimney,  flutter  at  the 
false  light  of  a  window,  for  want  of  wit  to  consider  which  way 
they  came  in.  So  that  in  the  right  definition  of  names  lies 
the  first  use  of  speech,  which  is  the  acquisition  of  science ; 
and  in  wrong,  or  no  definition,  lies  the  first  abuse,  firom 
which  proceed  all  false  and  senseless  tenets,  which  make 
those  men  that  take  their  instruction  from  the  authority  of 
books,  and  not  from  their  own  meditation,  to  be  as  much  be* 
low  the  condition  of  ignorant  men,  as  men  of  true  science  are 
above  it*  For  between  true  science  and  erroneous  doctrine, 
ignorance  is  in  the  middle.  Natural  sense  and  imagination 
are  not  subject  to  absurdity.  Nature  herself  cannot  err; 
and  as  men  abound  in  copiousness  of  language,  so  they  be- 
come more  wise  or  more  mad  than  ordinary.  Nor  is  it  po»* 
Bible  without  letters  for  any  man  to  become  either  excellently 
wise  or  excellently  foolish.  For  words  are  wise  men's  coun* 
ters,  they  do  but  reckon  with  them  ;  but  they  are  the  money 
of  fools,  that  value  them  by  the  authority  of  an  Aristotle,  or 
Cicero,  or  a  Thomas,  or  any  other  doctor  whatsoever,  if  but 


a  man.*' 


It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Hobbes  to  admit,  that  he  is  sin- 
gularly free  firom  the  fault  wliich  he  here  imputes  to  writers 
in  general.  His  philosophy  was  shallow  enough,  but  as  fiur 
as  it  went,  it  was  admirably  precise,  clear,  and  consistent. 
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rabjects.  Nor  let  it  be  said  that  some  of  the 
distinctions  on  which  we  may  insist,  involve  mat- 
ter rather  of  philological  nicety  than  important  in 
a  purely  scientific  point  of  view.  For,  in  fact, 
excess  of  this  kind  is  in  these  researches  impossi- 
ble. The  science  itself  is  one  purely  of  analysis ; 
and  our  distinctions  cannot  be  too  refined  as  long 
as  they  are  just. 

^  2.     No  writer  has  insisted  more  forcibly  than 
Mr.  Locke  upon  the  importance  of  grounding  all 
Gor  reasonings  in  every  department  upon  a  strict 
and  clear  definition  of  the  terms  employed.     His 
own  practice,  however,  is  very  fiu*  from  an  inva- 
riaUe  observation  of  the  rule ;  and  even  where  it 
is  otherwise,  there  is  often  a  vagueness  and  indis- 
tinctness in  his  definitions,  which  tend  rather  to 
perplex  than  to  enlighten  the  discussion.    Indeed 
I  think  it  must  be  admitted,  that  it  is  not  either 
in  the  depth  or  the  originality  of  its  purely  meta- 
physical disquisition,  that  the  value  of  the  Essay 
upon  the  Human  Understanding  chiefiy  consists; 
but  in  the  vein  of  clear  and  masterly  remark  upon 
the  exercise  of  the  discerning  faculties,  as  they 
are  employed  (according  to  his  own  limitation  of 
his  object)  about  the  objects  with  which  they  have 
to  do,  which  runs  through  the  whole ;  and  still 

12 
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more  perhaps  in  the  admirable  comment  which  the 
work  itself  affords  on  its  own  precepts,  by  the  im- 
press which  it  every  where  bears  of  a  profound 
disregard  of  all  merely  verbal  or  captious  disputa- 
tions, and  of  a  strong  and  uncompromising  anxiety 
for  truth.  It  is  indeed  hardly  possible  to  dwell 
upon  it  without  imbibing  something  of  that  mas- 
culine simplicity  of  tone  and  purpose,  which  con- 
stitutes its  prevailing  character ;  and  which,  what- 
ever becomes  of  its  philosophy,  will  more  than  any 
other  quality  secure  to  it  a  high  and  lasting  place 
among  the  productions  of  human  genius  *. 

§  3.  The  faculty,  which  is  commonly  under- 
stood by  the  term  reason  f ,  Mr.  Locke  seems  to 
call  knowledge,  or  judgment.  "  The  mind,"  says  he. 
Chap.  xrv.  "  has  two  faculties  conversant  about 
truth  and  falsehood.  First,  knowledge,  whereby 
it  certainly  perceives  the  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment of  any  idea ;  secondly,  judgment,  which  is 
the  putting  together  or  separating  ideas  in  the 
mind,  when  these  contain  agreement  or  disagree- 

♦  See  the  Quarterly  Review,  of  Mr.  Stewart's  second  Dis- 
sertation, for  an  able  view  of  the  peculiar  merits  and  charac- 
ter of  Mr.  Locke's  work. 

f  See  Appendix,  Note  B. 
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ment,  is  not  perceived  but  presumed  to  be  so.** 
This  faculty  of  the  mind^  when  it  is  exercised  im- 
mediately about  things^  he  had  before  said^  is 
called  judgment ;  when  about  truths^  delivered  in 
words,  is  most  commonly  called  dissent,  or  assent. 

There  is  an  obvious  confusion  in  the  application 
of  the  term  judgment  here  ;  and  at  any  rate  it  is 
inaccurate  to  oppose  knowledge  to  judgment,  as 
different  Jiiculties  of  the  mind.  Knowledge,  as 
Dr.  Reid  has  observed,  is  not  properly  a  faculty  at 
all;  and  it  is  from  belief  and  not  judgment  that  it 
should  be  contradistinguished. 

A  similar  inaccuracy  seems  to  prevail  in  the 
contradistinction  of  judgment  from  assent;  assent, 
again^  is  not  a  faculty,  but  that  act  or  state  of  the 
mind  which  is  the  result  of  the  exercise  of  judg- 
ment. 

It  is  with  the  like  looseness  of  language  that 
Mr.  Locke,  in  his  next  chapter,  opposes  demon- 
stration to  probability.  The  opposite  of  proba- 
bility is  not  demonstration,  but  certainty;  and 
demonstration  applies  to  both.  For  we  can  as 
properly  be  said  to  demonstrate  the  probability  of 
an  event,  as  the  certainty  of  a  truth. 

^  4.     **  The  difference  between  probability  and 
certainty,  faith  and  knowledge,"  says  Mr.  Locke, 
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'*  lies  in  this,  that  in  all  the  parts  of  our  know- 
ledge there  is  intuition ;  each  immediate  idea  has 
its  visible  and  certain  connection ;  in  belief  not  so. 
That  which  makes  me  believe  is  something  extra- 
neous to  the  thing  I  believe,  something  not  evi- 
dently joined  to  the  ideas  under  consideration,  and 
so  not  manifestly  shewing  their  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement. And  the  grounds  of  probability,''  he 
says,  **  are  the  two  following :  first,  the  confor- 
mity of  any  thing  with  our  knowledge,  observa^ 
tion,  and  experience ;  and,  secondly,  the  testimony 
of  others,  vouching  their  observation  and  expe- 
rience." This  last  ground  is  perhaps  included  in 
the  former. 

This  statement  of  the  grounds  of  belief  is  just ; 
and  the  consideration  of  them  may,  perhaps,  be 
found  to  suggest  a  more  specific  and  essential 
difference  thence  arising  between  belief  and  know- 
ledge than  has  yet  been  pointed  out  Belief  is  not 
a  kind  or  degree  of  knowledge,  for  knowledge 
properly  admits  neither  of  kinds  or  degrees;  it 
may,  indeed,  be  said  to  be  obscure,  or  even  mis- 
taken, in  which  cases  there  is  not  a  diminution 
but  positive  defect  of  knowledge,  which  term  is 
improperly  applied  to  the  states  of  mind  in  ques- 
tion. A  learner  who  had  not  quite  seized  the 
demonstration  of  the  47th  Proposition  of  the 
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Elements,  could  never  express  his  want  of  certain 
knowledge,  by  saying  he  believed  the  theorem  to 
be  tru0.  If  he  believed  it,  it  must  be  on  the 
authority  of  Pythagoras  or  Euclid,  and  not  from 
any  thing  in  the  demonstratioiu  In  £Eu;t,  until 
he  understands  it  wholly,  he  knows  nothing. 

Our  knowledge  of  a  thing,  indeed,  is  often 
spoken  of  as  imperfect ;  and  justly,  because  it  is 
commonly  partial.  What  we  do  know  we  must 
know  perfectly ;  but  that  may  be  very  little,  and 
in  the  case  of  all  actual  existences  is  so.  The 
only  subjects  of  complete  knowledge,  as  Locke 
has  told  us,  are  our  own  abstract  ideas,  which 
being  only  so  far  as  they  are  understood,  our 
knowledge  of  them  when  distinct  is  necessarily 
perfect.  Hence  it  is  in  the  perception  of  the 
relations  of  these  that  alone  we  attain  to  conclu- 
nons  of  necessary  truth.  It  is  upon  such  that  the 
fiabric  of  the  mathematical  science  is  grounded ; 
"  the  only  one,**  says  Hobbes,  "  that  Providence 
hath  hitherto  vouchsafed  to  man." 

On  the  other  hand,  belief,  which,  as  an  act 
of  mind,  should  always  be  distinguished  from 
that  passion  of  our  nature  called  expectation, 
admits  of  infinite  gradations ;  being  founded, 
in  fact,  on  the  calculation  of  past  experiences 
and  possible  analogies,  its  degrees  are  as  Un- 
as the  combination  of  number  itself.     It 
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if  triie  that  we  may  attain  to  assuramce  in 
both  cases;  and  when  we  distinguish  between 
an  event  as  impossible  or  improbable,  our  dis- 
tinction respects  merely  the  nature  or  ground 
of  our  conclusion,  without  affecting  onr  convic- 
tion of  the  certainty  of  the  event,  which  may 
be  as  great  and  unavoidable  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  That  a  die  of  a  thousand  faces 
should  turn  up  the  same  one  a  thousand  times 
running  is  not  impossible,  and  yet  we  no  more 
expect  it  to  happen  than  that  it  should  turn  up  a 
face  which  it  did  not  possess.  Nay,  if  it  did 
happen  before  our  eyes,  I  believe  no  possible 
evidence  would  be  sufficient  to  make  us  believe 
that  the  event  was  not  the  result  of  unfair  con- 
trivance. A  thing  cannot  be  more  or  less  im- 
possible, but  there  are  absolutely  no  limits  to  the 
degrees  of  improbability,  which,  like  the  asymptotes 
of  the  hyperbola,  may  be  said  to  be  continually 
approaching  to  impossibility,  without  ever  reach- 
ing it. 

§  5.  The  view  which  Dr.  Raid  has  taken  of  the 
several  particular  faculties  of  the  mind,  is  hardly 
more  accurate  or  discriminating  than  that  which 
we  find  in  Locke.  Reid  was  a  diligent  and  dis- 
passionate man,  who  brought  to  these  researches 
the  important  requisites  of  a  perfect  freedom  from 
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prejudice,  and  a  sincere  zeal  for  truth ;  qualities, 
which,  under  the  guidance  of  plain  good  sense, 
enabled  him  to  detect  absurdities  and  sophisms 
which  had  escaped  the  perception  of  under- 
standings infinitely  superior  to  his  own ;  and  his 
^  Inquiry,**  it  must  be  admitted,  was,  in  this 
point  of  view,  a  work  of  great  merit  and  value. 
But,  when  from  questioning  the  conclusions  of 
others,  or  rather  the  premises  from  which  they 
had  drawn  those  conclusions,  he  proceeded  to 
state  his  own  views  of  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
these  virtues  could  avail  him  little  in  a  depart- 
ment of  research  in  which,  above  all  others,  clear- 
ne^  of  perception,  and  accuracy  of  distinction 
are  indispensable.  But  such  were  far  from  form- 
ing the  characteristic  features  of  Dr.  Reid's  under- 
standing ;  and  accordingly  the  want  of  precision, 
both  in  notion  and  language,  (the  one,  indeed, 
involved  the  other,)  which  prevails  throughout  his 
"Essays,**  render  it,  notwithstanding  the  many 
judicious  remarks  with  which  it  abounds,  one  of 
the  least  satisfactory  and  conclusive  works  of  its 
kind. 

§  6.  Locke,  we  have  seen,  has  distinguished 
two  faculties  of  the  mind  as  conversant  about 
truth  and  falsehood ;  knowledge,  when  the  per- 
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ception  of  the  agreement  of  our  ideas  b  certun ; 
judgment,  when  it  is  not  certain,  but  probable 
only.  Reid  (Essay  vi.  eh.  zL)  justly  objects  to 
the  designation  of  knowledge  as  a  faculty,  and 
seems  disposed  to  ascribe  both  these  perceptions 
to  what  he  calls  judgment ;  at  the  expense,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  of  a  distinction  which  is  indicated, 
not  less  by  the  ordinary  use  of  language  than 
by  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves. 

**  In  persons  come  to  years  of  understanding,** 
says  Reid,  '^  judgement  necessarily  accompanies 
all  sensation,  perception  by  sense,  consciousness 
and  memory ;  but  not  conception.  It  is  evident 
that  a  man  who  feels  pain,  judges  and  believes 
that  he  feels  pain;  that  one  who  perceives  an 
object,  believes  that  it  eidsts." 

But  are  these  the  same  acts  of  mind  ?  or  would 
the  use  of  language  allow  us  to  say  that  I  believe, 
or  judge  I  feel  pain  ?  or  do  we  believe  that  we 
see  a  table,  in  the  way  that  we  believe  that  it 
exists  when  we  do  not  see  it  ? 

He  adds,  that  ''  when  we  speak  of  seeing  or 
remembering  any  thing,  we  hardly  ever  add  that 
we  judge  it  to  be  true,  merely  because  it  is  an 
obvious  superfluity;  since  what  we  see  and  re- 
member we  must  judge  to  be  true;  and  so  in 
speaking  of  any  thing  self-evident  or  demonstrated^ 
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because  every  one  knows  that  we  must  judge  that 
to  be  true  which  we  hold  to  be  self-evident." 

It  might  have  occurred  to  Reid^  that  in  all 
these  cases  we  say^  without  impropriety,  that  we 
know  it  to  be  true ;  and  if  the  word  judgment 
could  not  properly  be  used  in  such  instances,  it 
a£Pords  a  suflScient  presumption  of  the  truth  of 
the  distinction  between  knowledge  and  judgment 
which  Locke  had  laid  down  *. 

§  7.  In  his  next  chapter  of  Common  Sense, 
he  identifies  this  faculty  with  judgment,  which,  he 
says,  is  the  vulgar,  though  not  the  philosophical 
acceptation  of  the  word,  "  Seeing  and  hearing,  by 
philosophers,  are  called  senses,  because  we  have 
ideas  by  them;  by  the  vulgar  they  are  called 
senses,  because  vte  judge  by  them.  We  judge  of 
colour  by  the  eye,  of  sounds  by  the  ears,  &c. ;  of 
beauty  and  deformity  by  taste;  of  right  and 
wrong  in  conduct  by  our  moral  sense."  I  do  not 
lee  the  drift  of  this  remark.  Dr.  Reid  cannot 
mean  to  confound  our  sensations  with  the  judg- 
ments the  mind  forms  upon  them.  The  vulgar 
do  not  employ  this  distinction,  because  it  is  not 
wanted  for  any  common  purpose  of  life.     Philo- 

♦  See  Appendix,  Note  C. 
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gophers  have  made  it^  because  it  is  necessary  to  a 
distinct  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  our  minds ; 
and  in  making  it  have  been  obliged  to  restrict  the 
word  sensCy  in  the  manner  which  Dr.  Reid  seems 
to  object  to. 

Dr.  Reid's  notions  of  common  sense  require, 
however,  the  more  consideration,  from  the  para- 
mount authority  in  philosophy  which  he  is  known 
to  have  ascribed  to  the  power  so  designated,  and 
which,  in  fact,  from  their  frequent  appeal  to  its 
decision,  has  given  to  his  doctrines,  and  to  those  oi 
his  school,  their  distinctive  name.  By  common 
sense,  then,  he  here  states  himself  to  mean  nothing 
more  than  common  judgment ;  and  contends  that 
it  is  absurd  to  suppose  there  can  be  any  opposition 
between  it  and  reason.  '  Reason,'  he  observes, 
'  has  two  offices  or  degrees :  first,  to  judge  of  things 
self-evident;  secondly,  to  draw  conclusions  that 
are  not  self-evident  from  those  that  are.  The 
first  is  the  sole  province  of  common  sense ;  and, 
therefore,  it  coincides  with  reason  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  and  is  only  another  name  for  one 
branch  or  degree  of  reason.  Why,  then,  give  it 
another  name  V  He  answers, '  why  abolish  a  name 
which  is  universal  in  all  languages  ?  Moreover, 
the  degree  of  reason  it  expresses  is  one  common  to 
all  men,  and  purely  the  gift  of  heaven ;  whereas 
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the  other  is  learned  by  practice  and  rules.  It  is, 
therefore,  clearly  distinguishable,  and  so  entitled 
to  a  distinct  name/ 

There  can  be  no  question  of  abolishing  the  term, 
but  only  of  precluding  its  application  in  matters 
with  which  it  has  properly  nothing  to  do.  Com- 
mon sense,  indeed,  supposes  reason  for  its  basis — * 
but  it  is  distinguishably  reason  as  conversant  with 
a  class  of  subjects,  which  are  foreign  to  the  scope 
of  metaphysical  inquiry.  The  very  points  it  dis- 
cusses, the  difficulties  it  professes  to  resolve,  are 
such  as  common  sense,  as  it  takes  no  interest  in 
them,  so  it  does  not  even  profess  to  apprehend. 
Would  it  have  been  an  answer  to  Copernicus,  or 
Galileo,  to  plead  that  their  doctrine  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  contradicted  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  ?  No  one  ever  appealed  to  such  a  tri- 
bunal in  any  question  of  the  higher  mathematics, 
though  some  of  its  conclusions  sound  sufficiently 
strange  to  unlearned  apprehensions,  and  it  is  as 
absurd  to  attempt  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  to  any 
other  department  of  abstract  science.  Tell  a  man 
gifted  with  any  degree  of  common  judgment,  but 
who  has  hitherto  exercised  that  gift  only  about  the 
matters  that  properly  belong  to  it,  that  we  do  not 
966  one  object  to  be  more  distant  than  another ; 
or  to  have  more  than  two  dimensions ;  and  he  will 
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say  that  the  proposition  contradicts  his  common 
sense — explain  to  him  the  grounds  of  it,  and  he 
will  admit  its  truth ;  hut  this  only  by  the  exercise 
of  reason,  as  superseding  that  of  the  coarser  sort 
of  judgment,  which  is  implied  in  the  former  term. 
The  fact  would  seem,  that  common  sense  is 
reason,  referring  exclusively  to  conduct;  being 
that  kind  of  it  which  is  necessary  for  the  guidance 
of  men  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  I  say  ordi^ 
nary,  because  in  cases  of  unusual  difficulty,  we  do 
not  think  even  common  sense  competent  to  decide 
— ^it  then  becomes  the  province  of  wisdom.  Its 
objects,  therefore,  are  actions,  their  motives  or 
their  consequences;  and  it  is,  I  apprehend,  an 
abuse  of  the  term  to  apply  it  in  any  case  to  con- 
clusions of  knowledge,  whether  founded  on  per- 
ceptions of  necessary  truth,  or  inductions  of  incor 
riable  experience.  Thus  it  is  improper  to  say,  I 
know  by  common  sense,  that  twice  three  make 
six ;  or  that  the  days  will  be  shorter  in  winter 
than  in  summer ;  but  common  sense  might  tell  me 
that  the  odds  are  against  a  die's  turning  up  the 
same  face  three  times  running ;  or  that  if  I  defer 
my  voyage  till  December,  I  incur  the  risk  of  bad 
weather.  The  exclusive  field  of  common  sense, 
therefore,  is,  the  probable ;  and  we  may  add,  it 
considers  even  the  probable  only  in  reference  to 
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human  conduct^  or  those  contingencies  of  which 
we  have  had  experience.  Of  the  probabilities  of 
an  hypothesis  in  science,  or  of  a  speculation  in 
theology,  it  is  not  properly  within  the  province  of 
common  sense  to  decide.  The  two  oflSces  and  de- 
grees of  reason  which  Reid  speaks  of,  are  obviously 
to  be  distinguished  as  Reason  and  Reasoning. 
This  last  is  distinguishable  from  the  first,  merely 
because  the  process  it  involves  requires  an  exercise 
of  the  active  and  associating  powers  of  the  mind 
to  bring  the  object,  with  all  its  relations,  more 
closely  and  distinctly  under  the  cognizance  of  her 
perceptions.  But  as  far  as  any  step  is  made  towards 
our  conclusion,  it  is  plain  that  the  act  of  the  mind 
is  the  same  in  every  stage  of  the  deduction  as  in 
the  first.  The  act  by  which,  at  the  dose  of  the  de- 
monstration, we  perceive  the  equality  of  the  square 
of  the  hypothenuse  to  those  of  the  opposite  sides, 
is  precisely  the  same  with  that  by  which  we  per- 
mve  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part.  We 
cannot  deny  the  one,  without  contradicting  con«> 
dosions  already  admitted  as  certain  ;  or  the  other, 
without  contradicting  the  very  meaning  of  the 
words  employed  in  the  proposition.  ''  But,**  says 
Reid,  *'  I  recur  to  common  sense  rather  in  the 
tx^absurdo  refutation  of  your  propositions.  In 
metaphysics,  as  in  mathematics,  if  your  conclusi(m 
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shocks  the  dictate  of  common  sense^  I  am  entitled 
to  reject  it«  though  I  may  not  be  able  to  shew 
the  fallacy  of  reasoning  that  led  to  it."  Why  not, 
then,  use  the  appropriate  term?  A  conclusion 
that  shocks  or  contradicts  our  reason,  is,  by  defini- 
tion, an  absurd  one,  and  no  one  ever  quarrelled 
with  such  a  criterion  of  refutation.  But  Dr.  Reid 
must  have  found  some  difficulty  in  appljring  this 
test  to  the  conclusion  in  question,  or  he  would 
hardly  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  resort  to  so 
vague  and  (on  these  subjects)  so  invidious  a  term 
as  common  sense. 

It  may  be  added,  too,  that  in  the  cases  to  which 
Reid  has  applied  his  test,  the  appeal  to  the  com* 
mon  sense  of  mankind,  is  merely  an  appeal  to  their 
common  persuasion.  Now  no  one  ever  disputed 
the  Jact  of  that  persuasion ;  the  enquiry  was 
simply  as  to  the  grounds  of  it.  To  allege, 
therefore,  the  persuasion  itself  in  refutation  of  any 
conclusion  to  which  these  inquiries  might  lead  us, 
seems  unjustifiable  by  the  very  condition  of  the 
argument.  All  that  common  sense  could  do,  and 
what  it  reasonably  may  do  in  such  a  case,  is  to 
refuse  to  go  into  the  discussion  at  all.  It  might 
say  to  the  sceptic,  you  admit  that  your  arguments 
can  neither  increase  nor  diminish  my  persuasion 
practically,  why^  then,  should  I  trouble  myself  to 
consider  them  ? 
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\  8.  But  without  insisting  longer  upon  this 
question  as  one  merely  verbal,  and  admitting  that 
it  is  the  same  faculty  of  mind,  call  it  either  reason, 
or  judgment,  or  common  sense,  that  decides  of 
truth,  whether  it  be  necessary  or  contingent,  cer- 
tain or  probable ;  the  only  question  is,  what  is  it 
in  the  grounds  of  these  conclusions  that  is  sup- 
posed to  distinguish  the  certainty  with  which  we 
respectively  repose  on  them. 

"  Truths,"  says  Reid,  "  may  be  distinguished 
into  two  classes.  They  are  either  necessary  and 
immutable,  the  contrary  of  which  is  impossible ; 
or  they  are  contingent  and  mutable,  depending 
upon  some  effect  of  will  or  power,  which  had  a 
beginning  and  may  have  an  end.  That  a  cone  is 
the  third  part  of  a  cylinder  of  the  same  base  and 
the  same  altitude  is  a  nkecessary  truth.  That  the 
sun  is  the  centre,  about  which  the  earth  and  the 
other  planets  perform  their  revolution,  is  a  truth, 
but  it  is  not  a  necessary  but  a  contingent  truth. 
It  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  Being  who  made 
and  supports  the  system,  whereas  the  former 
truth  depends  not  upon  the  will  and  power  of 
any  being." 

He  adds,  ''  that  the  ordinary  distinction  be- 
tween abstract  truths  and  those  which  concern 
i&atters  of  fact  of  real  existence,  coincides  with 
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that  here  given,  with  the  exception  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  Supreme 
Being." 

^9.  I  do  not  object  to  the  use  of  these  dis- 
tinctions, but,  perhaps,  it  would  lead  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  grounds  of  them,  to  observe, 
that  a  truth  cannot  strictly  be  said  to  be  mutable 
any  more  than  knowledge  can  be  uncertain.  The 
existences,  respecting  the  relations  of  which  the 
mind  affirms  any  truth,  may  no  doubt  be  changed 
by  Almighty  Power;  but  this  cannot  aflfect  the 
truth  of  the  proposition  itself,  which  applied  only 
to  those  relations  at  a  given  time.  That  the 
moon  is  this  day  nearer  to  us  than  the  sun,  is 
true ;  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  God  to  remove 
the  first  to  a  distance  beyond  the  latter^  when 
the  same  proposition,  if  applied  to  this  new  state 
of  things,  would  be  no  longer  true.  The  truth 
of  the  former  proposition  is,  however,  not  affected 
by  this,  which  is  quite  a  distinct  one.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  said  to  be  changed.  It  would  have 
been  otherwise,  had  the  first  proportion  been, 
that  the  moon  will  always  be  nearer  to  us  than 
the  sun;  but  then,  this  proposition  never  was 
true,  never  at  least  was  known  to  be  so. 

Nor  can  a  truth  properly  be  said  to  be  contingent 
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The  distinction  of  necessary  and  contingent  exist- 
mce  respects  onl  j  our  own  minds,  and  may  have  no 
foundation  in  the  nature  of  things.  AH  that  we 
mean  when  we  say  that  one  thing  exists  neces- 
sarily and  another  contingently  is,  that  we  know 
the  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  one  existence,  but 
that  we  do  not  of  the  other.  In  either  case,  the 
&ct  of  their  present  existence  is  not  at  all  con- 
cerned, since  that  is  manifestly  implied  in  the  use 
oi  the  term  exists  at  all.  Now  in  this  sense  all 
particular  existences,  save  One,  are  contingent. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  immediate  ground  or 
cause  of  their  existence ;  but  as  we  can  affirm 
only  as  we  know  or  perceive,  it  follows,  that  no 
proposition  concerning  any  such  existence,  can  be 
understood  to  refer  to  those  relations  of  its  being, 
of  which,  by  the  very  application  of  the  term  con^ 
tingency,  we  admit  ourselves  to  know  nothing. 

Take  the  instance  before  given.     That  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  is  greater  than  that  of  the  moon, 
if  it  be  a  truth  at  all,  is  as  necessary  a  one  as  that 
a  cone  is  equal  to  the  third  of  a  cylinder  of  the 
same  base  and  altitude ;  for  it  results  as  neces- 
sarily from  the  respective  position  of  these  two 
tN)dies  to  our  planet.     Nor  can  you  object  that  it 
is  diat  position  which  is  the  object  of  the  propo- 
>>tiuiL    It  is  not  the  position,  but  the  relation  of 
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distance  which  that  position  involves^  that  is 
affirmed.  The  place  of  the  bodies  in  question 
you  gather  from  other  considerations;  whether 
accuratelj  or  otherwise,  it  matters  not.  If  falsely, 
the  truth  announced  in  the  proposition  is  neither 
necessary  nor  contingent,  since  it  does  not  exist 
at  all.  Of  the  future  position,  or  even  existence 
of  these  bodies,  we  know  nothing ;  a  fact  which 
we  imply  by  the  use  of  the  word  contingent ;  it 
follows,  then,  that  whatever  we  affirm  concerning 
them,  cannot,  except  hypothetically,  have  any 
possible  reference  to  that  future  position  or  ex- 
istence. 

And  as  it  is  necessarily  true,  so  properly  under- 
stood, it  is  eternally  so. 

It  may  be  true,  indeed,  that  we  cannot  attain  the 
same  certainty  in  our  propositions  respecting  the  re- 
lations of  external  existences  as  in  those  which  con- 
cern only  our  own  abstract  ideas;  but  all  that  follows 
from  this  is,  that  we  cannot  be  equally  sure  in  the 
two  cases  that  they  are  trtie  at  all ;  nor  that  as  far 
as  they  are  so,  they  are  true  after  a  different  man- 
ner. Accordingly,  I  believe  that  in  every  propo- 
sition we  make  concerning  real  existence,  the 
certainty  which  we  ascribe  to  our  conclusions  is 
grounded  upon  some  hypothesis,  which  though  no 
one  disputes,  no  one  can  be  perfectly  sure  of:  such 
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are  the  laws  of  motion^  upon  the  supposition  of 
which  Newton  has  demonstrated  the  system  of 
the  universe. 

§  10.  Truth,  as  the  ohject  of  belief,  I  appre- 
hend is  purely  hypothetical.  It  is  grounded 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  future  will  he  like 
the  past.  These  truths  are  not  less  necessary 
than  any  other,  for  they  result  as  directly  from 
the  calculations  of  past  probabilities,  as  does  the 
product  of  any  given  arithmetical  computation.  I 
may  add,  that  in  this  case  it  is  the  hypotJiesis 
only  which  is  the  object  of  the  mind's  belief,  of 
which  we  have  seen  the  proper  ground  is  ex-- 
perience.  I  am  not  properly  said  to  believe  a 
truth,  though  I  may  believe  it  to  be  true ;  a  little 
reflection  on  the  ground  of  this  difference  of 
expression,  will  at  once  lead  us  to  apprehend  the 
distinction  I  allude  to. 

I  am  disposed  to  urge  the  same  objection  against 
the  distinction  of  abstract  truths  and  those  concern- 
ing real  existence,  if,  as  most  writers  seem  to  admits 
it  implies  any  difference  whatever  as  to  the  certainty 
or  necessity  of  the  truths  in  question.  This,  in- 
deed, is  clearly  the  case,  as  respects  all  past  facts. 
That  I  eat  my  breakfast  this  morning  is  surely  a 
truth  concerning  real  existence ;  and,  if  true  at 
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all^  it  is  one  which  Omnipotence  itself  can  no 
more  affect  or  change^  than  it  can  destroy  the 
relation  between  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
and  two  right  ones. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  the  objections  we  have 
here  suggested  are  chiefly  verbal.  Were  it  even 
so^  they  might  not  be  without  their  use  in  a 
science^  some  of  the  most  valuable  speculations 
of  which^  as  hitherto  cultivated^  often  terminate 
in  no  better  results  than  the  precise  and  definite 
use  of  words.  But  I  conceive  they  are  something 
more  than  verbal;  for  implying  the  conclusion 
that  truth  is  one  and  the  same  thing  in  every 
instance^  they  preclude  that  notion  of  its  com- 
parative uncertainty  in  some  cases^  of  which 
sceptics  have  availed  themselves^  as  a  ground  of 
presumption  of  its  possible  uncertainty  in  all  *. 

•  We  have  before  disclaimed  any  purpose  to  object  to  the 
distinction  itself,  the  convenience  of  which  could  hardly  be 
dispensed  with,  and  which  is  founded  on  a  real  ground  of 
difference ;  though  it  is  useful  to  bear  in  mind  what  it  is  in 
which  that  ground  properly  consists. 
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III. 


^1.  In  his  fourth  chapter  of  the  same  essay^ 
Dr.  Reid  comes  to  treat  of  first  principles  in  gene- 
rsL  These  he  describes  as  that  class  of  proposi- 
tioiis^  the  truth  of  which  is  not  ascertained  by 
argument^  but  which  are  no  sooner  understood 
than  they  are  believed.  Of  these  are  all  such  as 
are  conmionly  called  axioms^  principles  of  common 
sense^  common  notions^  self-evident  truths.  That 
there  are  such^  Dr.  Reid  takes  for  granted.  The 
ancient  philosophers  considered  that  all  knowledge 
must  be  grounded  on  such^  and  that  there  could 
be  no  reasoning  without  them.  But^  he  observes^ 
that  Mr.  Locke  seemed  to  think  first  principles  of 
very  smaU  use. 

$  2.  I  may  remark  that  this  is  not  quite  an 
accurate  account  of  Mr.  Locke's  opinion.  It  was 
not  that  he  considered  first  principles  of  small  use^ 
but  the  Jhrmal  statement  of  any  given  number  of 
^thero^  as  the  grounds  of  our  subsequent  reason- 
ings. Whether  these  truths  be  generally  stated 
as  principles  or  not^  the  mind  necessarily  applies 
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them  in  every  instance  ;  their  truth,  in  the  parti- 
cular case  being  quite  as  self-evident  as  in  the 
general  theorem  ♦. 

§  3.  Dr.  Reid  proceeds  to  lay  down  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  concerning  first  principles. 
*^  First,  I  hold  it  to  be  certain,  and  even  demon- 
strable, that  all  knowledge  got  by  reasoning  must 
be  built  on  first  principles." 

It  is  apparent,  from  what  Dr.  Reid  says  after^ 
wards,  that  he  merely  means  that  all  demonstrar 
tive  knowledge  is  founded  upon  intuitive.  If  he 
means  that  every  truth  that  we  perceive  intuitively 
is  a  first  principle,  the  number  of  these  will  be 
very  large.  If,  again,  it  is  ultimate  generalization 
of  these  particular  intuitions  that  he  intends  by 
first  principles,  the  proposition  is  not  true.  It  is 
rather  the  reverse  of  true.  For  the  general  truth 
may  more  properly  be  said  to  be  built  on  the  par» 
ticular.     It  is  not  from  knowing  that  the  whole  is 

*  The  use  of  the  mathematical  axioms  is»  in  reality,  not  in 
the  perception  of  proofs  but  in  their  enunciation;  in  the 
course  of  which  it  is  often  necessary  to  refer  to  some  such 
general  principle,  as  that  things  that  are  equal  to  a  third  are 
equal,  to  each  other ;  not  at  all  to  assist  the  chain  of  the 
reader's  ideas,  but  to  connect  the  links  of  the  demonstratioDi 
as  stated  either  mvd  voce  or  upon  paper. 
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greater  than  its  part^  that  we  perceive  that  a  circle 
is  greater  than  any  segment  of  it.  It  is  rather  by 
the  exemplification  of  this  instance  that  we  should 
soonest  make  a  child  comprehend  the  proposition 
itself. 

§  4.  Dr.  Reid's  second  proposition  is,  that 
some  first  principles  yield  conclusions  that  are 
certain ;  others^  such  as  are  probable  in  various 
d^^es^  from  the  highest  probability  to  the  lowest. 
•*  For,"  he  adds,  **  in  just  reasoning,  the  strength 
or  weakness  of  the  conclusion  will  always  corres- 
pond to  that  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
grounded."  Yet  as  all  first  principles  are  as- 
sumed as  self-evident,  I  do  not  understand  how  he 
can  talk  of  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  evi*' 
dence  of  any  such,  or  of  the  low  degree  of  proba- 
bility of  the  conclusions  immediately  derived  from 
it    Self-evidence  does  not  admit  of  degrees. 

'^  In  a  matter  of  testimony,"  he  says,  "  it  is  self- 
evident  that  the  testimony  of  two  is  better  than 
one,  supposing  them  equal  in  character,  and  in 
thdr  means  of  knowledge ;  yet  the  single  testi- 
mony may  be  true,  and  that  which  is  preferred  to 
it  may  be  false."  This,  so  far  from  being  self- 
evident,  seems  to  me  not  to  be  true.  Where  the 
good  faith,  and  means  of  knowledge  of  the  wit- 
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nesses  are  supposed  equals  the  testimony  of  one 
person  is  as  good  as  that  of  a  thousand.  It  is  be- 
cause^ in  practice^  we  never  can  certainly  make 
this  supposition;  and  because^  however  circum- 
stances may  be  supposed  to  have  occurred  to  dis- 
turb the  perceptions  or  corrupt  the  good  faith  of 
one  individual^  it  is  less  likely,  judging  from  expe- 
rience^ that  they  should  coincide  in  producing  the 
same  deceit  or  illusion  in  several^  that  we  admit  it 
as  a  general  principle^  that  two  witnesses  are  better 
than  one.  But  this  last  principle,  though  true,  is 
not  self-evident,  for  we  have  seen  a  good  reason  can 
be  given  for  it. 

**  When  an  experiment,"  says  Dr.  R.  "  has  suc- 
ceeded in  several  trials,  and  the  circumstances 
have  been  marked  with  care,  there  is  a  self-evident 
probability  of  its  succeeding  in  a  new  trial."  This 
proposition  may  involve  either  of  two  first  princi- 
ples :  either  it  may  mean  that  a  conclusion  drawn 
from  repeated  experiments  is  self-evidently  more 
probable  than  if  grounded  only  on  one ;  or  that 
there  is  a  self-evident  probability  that  an  experi- 
ment once  made  will  succeed  again.  The  former 
principle  is  apparently  that  which  Dr.  Reid  had  m 
view ;  and  though  true,  it  may  be  denied  to  be 
self-evident,  precisely  on  the  ground  that  we  re- 
fused that  title  to  the  one  last  mentioned :  could 
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we  be  rare  that  no  change  had  occurred  in  the  cir- 
comstances^  the  repetition  of  the  experiment  would 
not  increase  our  conviction.  It  is  only  its  tendency 
to  assure  us  from  the  intervention  of  accidental  cir- 
eomstances  that  gives  to  that  repetition  its  weight 
in  our  conclusions.  Here^  again,  therefore,  we 
have  a  reason  for  the  principle,  which  is  conse- 
quently not  a  self-evident  one.  The  second  case 
is  altogether  different,  and  one  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  consider  afterwards. 

Dr.  Reid  proceeds ;  **  In  games  of  chance  it  is 
a  first  principle  that  every  side  of  a  die  has  an 
equal  chance  to  be  turned  up,  and  that  in  a  lot- 
tery every  ticket  has  an  equal  chance  of  being 
drawn  out.  From  rach  first  principles  as  these^ 
which  are  the  best  we  can  have  in  such  a  matter, 
we  may  deduce,  by  demonstrative  reasoning,  the 
precise  degree  of  probability  of  every  event  in  such 
games."  Nothing,  I  think,  more  evinces  the  de- 
ficient precision  of  Dr.  Reid's  ideas  on  these  sub- 
jects, than  his  giving  to  such  palpable  supposi^ 
turns  as  these,  the  names  of  First  Principles  of 
Truth.  He  might  equally  so  term  the  proportions 
of  value  assigned  in  any  rule-of-three  sum.  Al- 
fliougfa,  these  ratios,  whether  of  value  or  chance^ 
bring  given,  we  can  equally  in  both  cases  de- 
mcmstrate  the  result 

E  2 
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§  5.  Dr.  Reid*s  third  proposition  is,  that  it 
would  greatly  contribute  to  the  stability  and  im« 
provement  of  human  knowledge,  if  the  first  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  various  parts  of  it  are 
grounded,  were  pointed  out  and  ascertained.  He 
instances  the  good  effect  of  this  practice  in  the 
cases  of  mathematical  and  natural  philosophy : 

And  the  fourth  is,  that  nature  has  not  left  us 
without  a  criterion  whereby  we  may  decide  on 
any  difference  about  first  principles.  He  admits 
that  we  cannot,  in  this  controversy,  adopt  the  test 
applied  in  every  other,  by  referring  to  more  general 
principles  admitted  on  both  sides.  But  this  dis- 
advantage he  conceives  is  compensated  by  advan- 
tages. **  For,  first,"  he  says,  "  in  such  contro- 
versies every  man  is  a  competent  ludjre ;  and 
th«efore  it  i  difficult  to  unpl  on  l„Ld  :• 

''  Secondly,  opinions  which  contradicts  first 
principles  are  not  only  false  but  absurd,  so  that 
we  deal  with  them,  if  not  in  the  way  of  argument, 
at  least  by  ridicule — ^the  weapon  which  nature  has 
furnished  us  with  to  expose  absurdity.** 

Upon  which  two  observations  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  they  imply  the  same  ignoratio,  or 
rather  ohlivio  elencJU,  to  which  we  have  before 
adverted ;  by  supposing  that  it  is  the  persuasion 
of  mankind,  instead  of  the  abstract  grounds  of  that 
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persuasion,  which  forms  ihe  subject  of  dispute. 
It  is  obvious  and  easy  to  laugh  at  the  conclusions 
of  Mallebranche  or  Berkeley^  but  I  believe  no  one 
ever  did  so,  who  really  apprehended  the  reasonings 
on  which  they  were  founded ;  and  certainly,  however 
little  those  reasonings  may  compel  our  conviction, 
they  open  to  us  a  view  of  the  grounds  and  nature 
of  our  perception  of  external  existence,  of  which  the 
impression  left  on  the  mind  is  the  very  reverse  of 
that  of  levity  or  ridicule. 

Thirdly,  Dr.  Reid  conceives  that  **  the  consent 
of  ages  and  nations  ought  to  have  a  great  autho- 
rity with  regard  to  first  principles,  where  every 
man  is  a  judge."  It  should  seem  that  if  there  be 
8  case  in  which  the  consent  of  ages  and  nations  can 
and  need  have  no  authority,  it  is  precisely  that  of 
those  *'  first  principles  where  every  man  is  a 
judge  ;**  and  where,  in  fact,  every  man  does  so  judge 
for  himself,  that  I  believe  it  never  occurred  to  any 
one  to  seek  any  other  ground  of  his  assurance  than 
the  self-evidence  of  the  truth  itself. 

Moreover,  I  must  repeat,  that  it  is  this  very 
^  consent  of  ages  and  nations/'  the  explanation 
of  which  is  the  thing  required.  *'  Who  can 
doubt,''  asks  Dr.  Reid,  ''whether  men  have  uni- 
versally believed  in  the  existence  of  a  material 
world  ?  Who  can  doubt  whether  men  have  uni- 
versally believed  that  every  change  in  nature  must 
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have  a  cause  ?  Who  can  doubt^**  &c.  To  which 
we  answer  no  one^ — and  least  of  all  the  sceptic, 
who  makes  the  ground  of  this  very  universality  of 
belief  the  object  of  his  speculation. 

**  Fourthly/'  says  Reid,  *^  opinions  that  appear 
so  early  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  they  cannot  be 
the  effect  of  education  or  false  reasoning,  have  a 
good  claim  to  be  considered  as  first  principles : 
and, 

**  Lastly,  we  may  say  the  same  of  an  opinion 
which  is  so  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  life,  that 
without  the  belief  of  it  a  man  must  be  led  into  a 
thousand  absurdities  in  practice.'' 

^  6.  The  same  subject  has  been  treated  of  by 
Mr.  Dugald  Stewart,  the  able  and  eloquent  dis- 
ciple of  Dr.  Reid,  who  opens  the  second  volume 
of  his  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  with  the 
condderation  of  those  truths  which  Dr.  Reid 
had  called  First  Principles,  but  which  he  is  dis- 
posed to  class  under  the  name  of  the  **  Funda^ 
mental  Laws  of  Human  Belief,  or,  the  PrUnary 
Elements  of  Human  Reason  ;  meaning,"  he  says, 
*^  by  these,  those  primary  truths,  a  conviction  of 
which  is  necessarily  implied  in  all  our  thoughts 
and  actions,  and  which  seem  on  that  account  rar 
ther  to  form  the  elements  of  reason,  than  objects 
with  which  reason  is  conversant." 
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Upon  this  phraseology  I  shall  only  say^  that  to 
speak  of  any  truth  as  being  a  law  of  belief,  or  an 
element  of  reason  *,  and  not  an  object  whether  of 
belief  or  reason,  involves  either  a  very  novel  use 
of  the  words  law  and  element,  or  some  peculiar 
theory  as  to  the  nature  of  belief  or  reason.  Rea- 
son, Mr.  Stewart  defineis,  to  be  the  faculty  whereby 
we  distinguish  truth  from  falsehood.  How  any 
thing,  and  least  of  all  a  truth,  can  be  considered 
as  an  element  of  such  a  faculty,  one  is  at  a  loss 
to  understand. 

Again :  belief,  he  says,  is  the  operation  of  the 
judgment  deciding  of  truth.  The  application  of 
the  term  luw  to  any  such  operation,  as  far  as  it  is 
proper  at  all,  can  only  refer  to  our  experience  of 
the  regular  and  uniform  manner  of  its  process. 
To  speak  of  any  truth,  i.  e.  of  any  thing  believed^ 
as  a  law  of  belief;  meaning  of  that  faculty  whereby 
any  thing  is  believed  ;  is  a  peculiarity  of  language 
so  little  justified  by  ordinary  usage,  that  Mr. 
Stewart  should  have  been  more  explicit  in  stating 
the  grounds  of  it. 

•  He  appears,  indeed,  at  p.  43,  to  speak  of  these  truths  as 
elements  of  reasoning ;  in  which  case,  the  term  is  more  ad- 
missible ;  but  we  shall  see  that  he  afterwards  precludes  any 
•ttch  limitation  of  its  application  by  talking  of  them  (p.  62) 
tt  *'  essential  elements,  which  enter  into  the  composition  of 
reason  itself!*' 
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§  7.  On  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which  we 
have  for  the  mathematical  axioms^  Mr.  Stewart 
forbears  to  enlarge ;  respecting  their  proper  use  in 
the  science  of  mathematics^  he  agrees  wholly 
with  Locke^  that  they  are  in  no  degree  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  it  is  built ;  since,  as  that  phi- 
losopher had  remarked,  *^  a  man  might  pore  on 
them  for  evep*  without  being  able  to  educe  from 
such  meditation  any  single  mathematical  truth." 
They  have  not,  as  Mr.  Stewart  observes,  the  most 
distant  analogy  to  what  are  called  first  principles 
in  natural  philosophy ;  to  those  general  facts,  for 
example,  of  the  gravity  and  elasticity  of  the  air, 
from  which  may  be  deduced  the  doctrine  of  the 
Torricellian  tube, — or  to  those  laws  of  the  motion 
of  bodies,  and  of  the  reflection  and  refraction  of, 
light,  to  which  Newton,  in  the  commencement  of 
his  Principia  and  Optics,  had  improperly  given  the 
name  of  axioms.  The  principles  of  mathema- 
tical science,  Mr,  Stewart  justly  remarks,  are 
not  the  axioms,  but  the  definitions  ;  which  defi- 
nitions hold  in  mathematics  precisely  the  same 
place  that  is  held  in  natural  philosophy  by  such 
general  assumptions,  whether  of  fact  or  hypo- 
thesis, as  have  been  just  now  referred  to ;  and  the 
criterion  by  which  Mr.  Stewart  distinguishes  the 
prificiples  of  reasoning,  whether  mathematical  or 
moral,  from  what  he  calls  the  elements,  is,  that 
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irom  the  fonner,  consequences  may  be  deduced, 
while  from  the  latter,  none  ever  can. 

It  is  upon  these  circumstances,  chiefly,  that  he 
grounds  the  analogy  which  he  has  supposed  be- 
tween the  mathematical  axioms  and  those  elemen- 
tal truths,  whether  in  the  science  of  matter  or 
mind,  which  Dr.  Reid  calls  first  principles,  but 
Mr.  S.  has  designated  as  'fundamShtal  laws  of 
human  belief.'  Such  are  our  belief  of  the  conti- 
nuance of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  of  a  material 
world ;  of  the  existence  of  efficient  causes ;  of  the 
existence  of  other  intelligent  beings  besides  our- 
selves ;  our  belief  of  our  own  existence  and  iden- 
tity, and  of  the  evidence  of  memory,  &c.  '^  AH 
these,  with  many  others,  are,"  he  says,  ''  ultimate 
or  elemental  laws  of  thought,  and  the  truths 
which  form  their  objects  (subjects?)  are  of  an 
order  so  radically  difierent  from  what  are  com- 
monly called  truths,  in  the  popular  acceptation  of 
the  word,  that  it  might  be  useful  for  logicians  to 
distinguish  them  by  some  appropriate  appellation ; 
such,  for  example,  as  that  of  metaphysical  or  tran- 
scendental truths.  They  are  not  (any  more  than 
the  mathematical  axioms)  principles  or  data 
from  which  any  consequence  can  be  deduced,  but 
form  a  part  of  those  original  stamina  of  human 
reason,  which  are  equally  essential  to  all  the  pur- 
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suits  of  science^  and  all  the  active  concerns  of  life.** 
P.  58.  A  little  further  (p.  62)^  he  speaks  of  them 
as  *'  essential  elements  which  enter  into  the  com* 
position  of  reason  itself." 

I  again  profess  myself  utterly  incapable^  con- 
sistently with  any  known  meanii\g  of  the  words  in 
question^  of  conceiving  in  what  sense  a  truth  can 
be  called  a  l&w  of  thought  or  belief^  or  still  more 
can  be  said  to  enter  as  an  essential  element  into 
the  composition  of  human  reason  *. 

§  8.  Moreover^  I  am  disposed  to  question  the 
coincidence  which  Mr.  Stewart  remarks^  between 
these  truths  and  the  mathematical  axioms  :  viz. 
that  no  inference  of  any  kind  can  be  deduced  from 


•  It  is  right  to  observe,  however,  that  Mr.  Stewart  him- 
self had  formed  a  very  different  opinion  respecting  the  pro- 
priety of  this  language.  The  following  passage  bears 
decisive  testimony  to  this  point ;  and,  indeed,  combined  with 
the  criticism  in  the  text,  affords  an  amusing  illustration  of 
the  opposite  points  of  view  in  which  a  matter  so  apparently 
simple  may  strike  different  imderstandings.  **  To  deno- 
minate," says  Mr.  S.  "  such  laws  of  belief  as  we  have  now 
been  considering,  constituent  elements  of  human  reason,  while 
it  seems  quite  imexceptionable  in  point  of  technical  distinct- 
ness, cannot  be  justly  censured  as  the  slightest  deviation 
from  our  habitual  forms  of  speech."    Vol.  II.  p.  66. 
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them.  '*  From  such  propositions^"  says  he^  '^  as 
these^  I  exist— I  am  the  same  person  to  day  that 
I  was  yesterday : — ^the  general  laws  of  nature  will 
continue  in  future  to  operate  uniformly^  as  in  time 
past — no  inference  can  be  deduced^  any  more 
than  from  the  intutitive  truths  prefixed  to  the 
Elements  of  Euclid.  Abstracted  from  other  data, 
they  are  perfectly  barren  in  themselves^  nor  can 
any  possible  combination  of  them  help  the  mind  a 
single  step  in  its  progress  ♦." 

This  is  so  far  from  being  true^  that^  on  the  con- 
trary^ some  of  the  most  important  conclusions  of 
humim  knowledge  or  belief  have  been  immediately 
deduced  from  these  truths^  and  these  alone.  From 
the  elemental  truths  that  I  exists  combined  with 
another — that  every  existence  must  have  a  cause — 
we  deduce  the  being  of  God.  From  the  consider- 
ation of  my  identity  to-day  and  yesterday^  I  infer 
my  responsibility  now  for  what  I  did  yesterday. 
Upon  the  assumption  of  the  continuance  of  the 
laws  of  nature^  we  distinctly  ground  the  whole  of 
our  reasonings  and  expectations^  whether  as  to  the 


^  Descartes,  at  least,  was  of  a  different  opinion,  who,  in 
the  simple  fact,  '*  cogito,"  conceived  he  had  found  a  basis  suf- 
fidently  wide  for  the  whole  superstructure  of  human  know- 
ledge. 
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course  of  human  conduct^  or  the  laws  of  phyrical 
science.  It  is  perfectly  true^  that  it  is  not  on  any 
such  general  statement  of  these  truths,  that  we 
draw  the  particular  conclusion,  which  is  always 
self-evident  in  itself;  and  so  far,  we  may  remark, 
a  coincidence' bet  ween  them  and  the  mathematical 
axioms.  The  distinction  between  them  consists  in 
this, — ^that  these  truths  are  not  purely  abstract, 
but  include  a  distinct  reference  to  particular  or 
actual  existence.  The  logical  maxims  winch 
Locke  assimilates  to  the  mathematical,  are  these : — 
whatever  is,  is  : — a  thing  cannot  be,  and,  at  the 
same  time  not  be — and  from  such  it  is,  as  Locke 
observes,  as  impossible  to  draw  any  concluaon, 
as  to  build  any  mathematical  theorem  upon  the 
axiom,  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part,  or 
that  things  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  eadi 
other.  But  the  elemental  truths  which  Mr. 
Stewart  enumerates,  it  is  plain,  affirm  no  such 
identical  truisms  as  these,  but  are  propositions  of 
Jact.  If  they  are  to  be  assimilated  to  the  axioms 
of  mathematics,  it  would  be  such  as  the  10th  or 
11th  of  Euclid,  of  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  justly 
observed,  that  they  are  not  properly  maxims,  but 
theorems,  which  ought  to  be  demonstrated  *. 

^  This  is  speaking  generaUy ;  for,  in  fact,  the  same  oh- 
jection  may  be  made  to  Mr.  Stewart's  classification  of  Ele- 
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§  9.  As  a  second  coincidence^  between  the 
mathematical  axioms  and  those  other  proposi- 
tions^ which  he  has  comprehended  under  the  ge- 
neral title  of  Fundamental  Laws  of  Human  Be* 
liefj  Mr.  Stewart  remarks,  that  as  the  truth  of 
axioms  is  virtually  presupposed  in  the  successive 
steps  of  every  demonstration,  so  in  every  step  of 
our  reasonings  concerning  the  order  of  nature, 
we  proceed  on  the  supposition,  that  the  laws  by 
which  it  is  regulated  will  continue  uniform,  as  in 
time  past,  and  that  the  material  universe  has  an 
existence  independent  of  our  perceptions.  ''I 
need  scarcely  add,"  he  continues,  ^'  that  in  all  our 
reasomngs,  whether  they  relate  to  necessary  or 
contingent  truth,  our  own  personal  identity,  and 
the  evidence  of  memory,  are  virtually  taken  for 
granted." 

It  would  seem,  from  the  wording  of  this  doc- 
trine, that  the  truths  in  question  are  rather  pre- 
supposed  than  admitted  as  known — rather  pos- 
tulates than  axioms.  But  in  fact  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  unphilosophical  to  class  them  to- 
mental  Truths,  that  he  has  made  to  Euclid's,  viz.  they  in- 
dude  truths  of  a  very  different  nature.  That  I  exist,  and 
that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow,  are  plainly  propositions  dif- 
fering not  less  in  the  grounds  than  in  the  degree  of  their 
certainty. 
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gethcr  mder  one  commoe  head.  That  the  whole 
if  greater  Aan  its  part;  oririiateTer  is,  is;  like 
ererj  other  pordy  abstract  geDeralixation,  whether 
logical  or  mathematical,  is  a  mere  identical  pro- 
poatioD,  similar  to  the  fonnola  «=«,  into  which 
some  philosophers  haye  said  that  all  mathematical 
tmth  is  resolvaUe.  On  the  contrary,  that  the 
GOQiae  of  natore  will  he  the  same  in  future  as  in 
the  past,  is  not  properly  a  tmth  at  all ;  for  as  we 
know  and  can  know  nothing  about  the  future,  the 
tena  trmtk  is  inapplicable  to  any  conclusion  re- 
specting it  absolutely — but  it  is  wholly  an  hgpo^ 
tkeM  of  our  own ;  as  such,  as  in  every  other  case 
of  hypothetical  reasoning,  it  necessarily  forms  the 
camditions  on  which  in  every  step  it  proceeds ;  an 
office  which,  I  may  observe,  by  no  means  belongs 
to  the  mathematical  asioms,  as  there  is  no  pro- 
blem in  the  science  which  would  not  be  perfectly 
intelligible  to  a  person  who  had  never  heard  or 
thought  of  them  in  his  life. 

§  10.  As  for  our  own  personal  identity  and 
tho  evidence  of  memory,  it  is  not  in  our  rea- 
sonings, so  much  as  in  the  use  of  language  at 
all,  that  these  truths  are  taken  for  granted  ;  and 
so  far  as  they  are  susceptible  of  being  made  pro* 
Vositions  at  all,  I  am  disposed  to  admit  they  may 
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be  dassed  with  the  first-mentioDed  set ;  being,  like 
them,  reducible  to  the  fundameatal  formulas,  that 
ana,  or  that  whatever  is — is. 

I  may  here  remark  that  Mr.  Stewart  objects  to 
*f  the  common  doctrine  of  our  best  philosophers/' 
that  it  is  by  the  evidence  of  consciousness  we  are 
assured  that  we  ourselves  exist.  '^  We  are  con- 
sdous,''  he  observes,  ''  of  sensation  and  thought^ 
but  we  are  not  conscious  of  the  existence  of  mind, 
iu»r  could  we  ever  have  arrived  at  the  knowledge 
of  it  previous  to  some  impression  on  our  external 
senses.  From  such  an  impression  we  learn  two 
fiurts  at  once — The  existence  of  the  sensation,  and 
our  own  as  sentient  beings.  But  it  is  of  the  former 
only  that  we  can  rigorously  be  said  to  be  con- 
scious :  our  conviction  of  the  latter  is  posterior  to 
it  in  the  order,  if  not  of  time,  of  nature ;  as  it  sup- 
poses consciousness  already  awakened,  and  is  evi- 
dently rather  a  judgment  accompanjring  the  ex- 
ercise of  that  power  than  one  of  its  immediate 
intimaUons." 

This  doctrine  does  not  seem  so  new  as  Mr. 
Stewart  supposes,  for  it  is  apparently  upon  these 
grounds  that  Descartes  chose  to  derive  his  know- 
ledge of  his  existence,  not  directly,  as  a  subject 
al  consciousness,  but  by  inference,  from  the  fact 
of  his  thinking.     The  objection  to  both  is  the 
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same^  that  the  first  tenn  of  the  enthymeme 
volves  the  second.  It  cannot  he,  it  has  been 
because  I  think,  or  because  I  feel,  that  I  know  my 
own  existence^  since  this  knowledge  b  ob?iousIy 
implied  in  the  very  acts  of  feeling  and  thmldng. 

§  11.  Perhaps^  however^  it  may  be  found,  that 
the  term  knowledge  is  improperly  applied  to 
these  truths  at  all,  since  all  knowledge  supposes 
them.  At  any  rate  I  believe,  it  is  not  at  the  first 
experience  of  sensation*  that  our  existence  becomes 
properly  an  object  of  knowledge,  but  on  our  first 
perception  of  external  existence.  The  mere  no- 
tion of  / — of  myself,  supposes  that  of  something 
not  myself.  It  is  difficult  at  least  to  conceive  how 
we  could  have  the  one  without  the  other.  They 
are  plainly  the  subjects  rather  than  the  objects  of 
knowledge — ^and  a  thing  cannot  at  once  be  both. 
The  very  term  knowledge  is  unintelligible  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  /,  or  personal  principle  in 
which  it  resides.  The  error,  I  apprehend^  has 
arisen  from  confounding  our  consciousness  of  our 
existence  with  the  propositions  by  which  alone 
the  fact  of  it  can  be  made  cognizable  to  our  know- 

*  If  it  be  in  sensation  that  the  knowledge  of  our  exist- 
ence first  takes  place,  it  must  respect  the  negation  of  our- 
selves as  the  cautt  of  that  sensation. 
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ledge  properly  so  called.  Descartes'  enthymeme 
18  absurd  if  intended  either  to  assist  his  conviction 
of  his  existence,  or  to  explain  the  manner  in  which 
he  attains  that  conviction ;  but  it  is  intelligible  if 
considered  merely  as  the  mode  of  stating  the  pro- 
position to  others. 

§  12.  That  we  cannot  be  properly  said  to  be 
conscioas  of  our  own  personal  identity,  Mr.  Stewart 
considers  as  still  more  indisputable, ''  inasmuch  as 
the  very  idea  of  personal  identity  involves  the  idea 
of  time,  and,  consequently,  pre-supposes  the  exer- 
ase  not  only  of  consciousness  but  memory.^ 

We  admit  that  any  proposition  concerning  our 
personal  identity  is  intelligible  only  on  a  pre-sup- 
position  of  the  exercise  of  memory  ;  but,  surely,  it 
is  still  more  evident,  that  every  exercise  of  me- 
mory itself  pre-supposes  the  consciousness  of  our 
personal  identity.  The  fact  is  only  a  fresh  illus- 
tration of  the  reaUty  of  the  distinction  we  have 
pcunted  out,  between  the  truths  which  are  the  ob- 
jects of  our  knowledge,  and  the  facts  which  form 
the  subjects  of  our  consciousness  *  ;  and  it  is  only 

^  There  is  a  want  of  a  tenn  here  to  distinguish  the  sub- 
jects of  our  consciousness  previous  to  their  becoming  the  ob- 
jects of  knowledge,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  express  one- 
•elf  on  this  matter  with  strict  precision.    Properly  we  are  not 

F 
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by  attending  to  this^  that  we  shall  understand  the 
apparent  paradox,  that  truths  may  form  the  ob* 
jects  of  knowledge,  the  consciousness  of  which  is 
pre-supposed  in  it.  In  this  way,  we  properly  say 
that  we  know  that  we  eidst ;  and  our  knowledge 
here  is  founded  not  upon  mere  consdousness,  but,  as 
all  knowledge  properly  is,  upon  the  perception  of 
the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas, — ^i.e. 
of  what  is  intended  by  the  terms  ourselves  and 
existence.  And  it  is  thus  only  that  we  can  be 
said  to  know  our  existence. 

In  fine,  the  object  of  knowledge  is  truth.  Truth 
implies  a  proposition  ;  a  proposition  supposes  the 
employment  of  signs ;  consequently,  previous  to  the 
use  of  these,  neither  truth  nor  knowledge  could, 
strictly  speaking,  have  place.  But  it  is  plain, 
consciousness  might  and  does ;  and,  in  fact,  her 
domain  is  precisely  that  department  of  truths,  or 
rather  of  judgments,  which  are  not  reducible  to 
propositions,  but  are  necessarily  supposed  in  every 
such  which  the  mind  may  make  to  itself. 

Understood  in  this  sense,  I  should  agree  with 
Mr.  Stewart  in  his  conclusion,  that  neither  ex- 


canscious  either  of  a  truth  or  a  fact,  but  only  of  that  which 
the  mind,  on  the  evidence  of  its  own  consciousness,  perceives 
or  affirms  to  be  such. 
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istence  nor  personal  identity  are  the  objects  of 
consciousness. 

§  13.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Stewart's  opi- 
nions upon  these  subjects  do  not  seem  to  differ 
r^aterially  from  Dr.  Reid's ;  otherwise  than,  for 
the  reason  we  have  seen,  he  objects  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  term  principle  to  the  truths  in 
question ;  and,  on  the  same  ground  chiefly,  pro- 
poses to  substitute  the  description  of  '^  fundamental 
laws  of  human  belief,  or  constituent  elements  of  hu- 
man reason,**  instead  of  that  of  '^  principles  of  com- 
mon sense*"  which  his  master  had  adopted.  Another 
Scottish  philosopher.  Dr.  Beattie,  had,  it  seems, 
given  the  name  intuition  to  the  power  whereby 
"  we  not  only  perceive  the  axioms  of  geometry, 
but  recognize  the  authority  *  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  belief,  when  we  hear  them  enunciated  in 
language.**  Mr.  Stewart  does  not  otherwise  ob- 
ject to  this  application  of  the  word,  than  as  it 
seems  to  him  not  agreeable  to  common  practice, 
which  restricts  the  term  intuition  to  the  percep- 
tion of  truths  like  the  geometrical  axioms ;  and  he 
suggests  the  term  reason  as  a  better  substitute. 

^  We  may  observe  that  Mr.  Stewart's  language  here  is 
studiously  consistent.  We  do  not  perceive  these  axioms  as 
true ;  we  recogmse  their  authority  as  laws. 

f2 
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In  proposing  either  of  these  words^  as  an  indif- 
ferent alternative^  Mr.  Stewart  has  not  precisely 
attended  to  their  differing  import.  Intuition  is 
not  strictly  a  power  of  the  mind,  but  a  manner  of 
its  perception.  We  perceive  by  intuition,  but  in- 
tuition itself  perceives  nothing.  So  again,  we  do 
not  perceive  by  reason  ;  it  is  the  Reason  within  us 
that  itself  perceives  all  truth. 

§  14.  Perhaps  the  following  distribution  of 
terms  may  seem  as  little  objectionable  as  any  that 
have  been  proposed ;  and,  at  any  rate,  seem  quite 
according  to  the  use  of  them  in  common  language ; 
a  merit,  I  may  observe,  in  scientific  nomenclature, 
which  has  not  only  its  obvious  value  in  respect  of 
convenience,  but  which  involves  a  stronger  pre- 
sumption of  the  philosophical  accuracy  of  the  dis- 
tinctions which  they  suppose,  than  has  commonly 
been  understood. 

The  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind  which  knows 
and  judges,  I  apprehend  to  be  in  itself  the  same, 
being  modified  only  by  the  differing  objects  of  its 
speculation. — That  faculty  we  call  Reason. 

Reason  perceives  truth  by  intuition,  and  pro^ 
hability  by  judgment,  and  the  result  of  one  of 
these  is  knowledge,  and  of  the  other  belief.  I 
may  add,  the  subject  of  truth  is  always  some  pro- 
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posMon,  expressed  or  tacit ;  of  probability^  some 
fact,  whether  actual  or  eyentual.  But  it  is  plain 
that  every  fact  may  be  stated  as  a  proposition,  and 
every  truth  may  be  considered  as  a  fact.  For  a 
fact,  as  has  been  well  observed,  is  in  one  sense 
only  a  particular  truth  ; — and  truth,  an  universal 
ftct 

In  this  way  we  may  know  a  fact  to  be  proba- 
ble — ^we  may  believe  a  proposition  to  be  true; 
but  in  the  one  case,  the  proper  object  of  our 
knowledge  is  not  the  fact,  but  the  proposition 
which  affirms  its  probability  on  a  certain  hjrpo- 
thesis — ^in  the  other,  the  proper  object  of  our  be- 
lief b  not  the  proposition,  but  the  probability  of 
some  bet  wherewith  it  is  connected. 

^  15.  The  object  of  knowledge  is  truth,  and 
the  subject  of  truth  is  existence.  Existence  then 
is  not  strictly  an  attribute  of  things,  otherwise 
than  as  perceived  by  mind.  We  may  be  said  to 
know  things  only  as  truths ;  and,  in  fact,  truths 
are  the  only  thuigs  we  properly  know. 

In  saying  we  know  things  only  as  truths,  I 
mean,  we  know  things  only  in  relation, — ^relation 
to  other  things,  or  to  ourselves.  This  last  rela- 
tion is  implied  in  the  perception  of  all  existence, 
however   absolute.     Now  relation  is  confessedly 
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the  creature  of  mind^  and  cannot  exist  but 
perceived. 

This  will  not  affect  the  reality  of  things  in 
themselves.  It  only  regards  our  manner  of  know- 
ing that  reality.  I  do  not  know  the  thing  ;  as  the 
very  use  of  language  shows  us^  in  which  such  an 
expression  would  be  improper ; — I  know  only  its 
existence,  i.  e.  the  fact  or  manner  of  its  relation 
to  myself.  But  the  certainty  of  this  relation  neces- 
sarily involves  the  reality  of  the  two  things  re- 
lated ;  of  the  thing  perceived^  as  well  as  of  the 
mind  perceiving.  The  reality  of  the  object  of  the 
mind's  perception^  therefore^  is  as  necessarily  cer- 
tmn  as  that  of  its  own  existence. 

The  various  manners  of  simple  existence  are 
expressible  by  the  several  tenses  and  moods  of 
verbs.  Something  is  ;  for  my  knowledge  of  this 
I  depend  on  present  perception  :  somethiqig  was  ; 
on  memory :  something  has  been ;  on  inference 
from  the  present :  something  wiU  he ;  on  infer- 
ence from  the  past :  something  must  he ;  this  I 
know  from  perception  of  necessary  connexion: 
something  may  he  ;  from  the  absence  of  percep- 
tible contradiction.  And  all  these  propositions 
alike  form  truths^  which  are  all  susceptible  of  equal 
^ertainty^  differing  only  in  the  conditions  in  which 
they  are  founded ;  so  that  instead  of  dividing  truths 
/  13 
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into  necessary  or  contingent^  perhaps  it  would  be 
nu»re  accurate  to  distinguish  propositions  as  abso- 
lute and  hypothetical ;  or  as  direct  and  conditional. 
The  various  modifications  of  judgment  may  be 
arranged  under  the  corresponding  heads. 

%  16.  With  respect  to  the  reality  of  our 
knowledge^  we  have  seen  that  the  arguments  and 
tests  offered  by  Liocke  and  Reid  are  any  thing  but 
satisfactory.  But^  in  fact,  there  is  a  kind  of  equi* 
vocation  involved  in  the  very  doubt  here  proposed, 
the  clearing  up  of  which  will  tend  much  to  the 
understanding  of  the  matter.  As  reality  itself  is 
the  proper  object  of  knowledge,  and  all  that  we 
mean,  when  we  say  that  a  thing  really  is, — is  that 
we  know  it  to  be ;  it  should  seem  that  to  speak  of 
knowledge  as  not  real, — that  is,  of  the  objects  of 
knowledge  not  being  really  such  as  we  know  them, 
is  tantamount  to  affirming,  that  what  we  know  to 
be,  others  may  know  not  to  be — which  is  absurd. 

But  it  will  be  said,  is  it  not  easily  conceivable 
that  things  i^ay  in  reality  be  otherwise  than  we 
know  them  to  be, — ^that  is,  otherwise  than  they 
seem  to  us— or  do  we  know  of  them  any  thing  but 
their  appearance  ? 

To  which  it  may  be  answered,  that  this  is  in 
one  sense  not  only  conceivable,  but  certain.    That 
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things  will  appear  differently  to  beings,  whose 
faculties  enable  them  to  know  either  more  or  less 
of  them  than  we  do,  is  inevitable.  But  it  does  not 
follow  from  hence,  that  what  we  do  know  of  them, 
they  can  know  otherwise.  Of  the  properties  of  a 
triangle,  a  superior  being  must  know  infinitely 
more  than  we  do ;  but  he  cannot  know, — he  can* 
not,  at  least,  be  conceived  to  know,  that  its  three 
angles  are  not  equal  to  two  right  angles  ;  because 
our  knowledge  of  that  relation  essentially  excludes 
the  conception  of  its  being  otherwise  than  we  see 
it.  If  we  could  conceive  of  the  three  angles,  as 
being  actually  greater  than  two  right  angles,  we 
could  not  know  them  to  be  equal. 

§  17.  The  distinction  between  the  reality  and 
the  appearance,  is  one  made  merely  for  our 
convenience  in  ordinary  life,  and  does  not  at  all 
apply  to  the  present  controversy.  In  respect  of 
all  abstract  and  general  notions,  it  is  plam,  as 
Locke  has  told  us,  that  our  ideas  are  not,  and  can- 
not be  any  thing  else  than  what  they  seem ;  nor, 
in  reality,  is  there  any  such  difference  in  the  in- 
stance of  things  themselves.  When  we  say  a  thing 
appears  differently  from  what  it  is,  we  merely 
mean  that  it  presents  a  different  appearance  under 
some  circumstances,  from  what  it  does   under 
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Others.  An  object  seen  through  water^  presents^ 
in  some  respects^  a  di£ferent  appearance  from  what 
it  would  if  seen  at  the  same  distance  through  air 
only.  Consequently  a  straight  oar  when  half 
plunged  in  the  water,  looks  crooked ;  but  there  b 
properly  no  delusion  in  this,  for  clearly  we  see  the 
two  parts  of  the  oar  under  differing  circumstances ; 
nor,  so  far  as  they  are  separately  concerned,  is 
there  any  reason  to  say,  that  the  appearance  of 
the  one  is  more  true  than  that  of  the  other. 

In  distinguishing  the  appearance  from  the  re- 
ality of  any  thing,  we  commonly  mean  no  more 
than  to  distinguish  our  perceptions  of  sight  from 
those  of  touch.  The  former  we  know  are  subject 
to  an  infinite  variety,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  position,  or  light,  or  distance,  or  me- 
dium under  which  they  take  place ;  but  the  latter 
are  always  the  same  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the 
organ :  nor  can  we  conceive  them  as  being  per- 
odived  differently  by  any  other  being  whatsoever. 
Of  the  balls  on  the  billiard-table  before  me,  I  can 
conceive  a  superior  intelligence  to  perceive  a 
thousand  properties  which  are  altogether  hidden 
to  me.  Nay,  I  can  understand  a  being  formed 
with  organs  to  perceive  in  them  a  colour  or  tem- 
perature totally  different  from  what  strikes  my 
senses.     But  this,  it  is  plain,  implies  no  error 
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on  my  part ;  since  what  it  supposes  is  not  a  differ- 
ence in  the  ball  itself  from  what  I  apprehend  in  it» 
but  a  difiPerence  in  one  apprehending  being  froiti 
another ;  and  in  this  case  there  fs  no  possible  cri- 
terion whereby  to  judge  of  the  two  differing  sen- 
sations. The  sensation  being  wholly  in  the  sentient 
being,  it  is  necessarily  true — ^if  indeed  the  term 
true  be  properly  applicable  to  mere  sensation-^ 
which  it  is  not^  any  more  than  to  a  pain  or  a 
pleasure.  But  of  the  shape,  size,  extension,  and 
number  of  the  balls,  I  cannot  conceive  the  Supreme 
Intelligence  himself  to  apprehend  them  dififerentiy 
from  what  I  do;  to  conceive,  for  instance,  that 
what  we  perceive  to  be  round,  may  by  Him  be 
known  as  square ;  that  what  we  reckon  as  five, 
may  be  by  Him  accounted  three ;  or  that  the  re- 
lations of  magnitude  which  we  perceive  among 
them,  tnay  seem  to  Him  the  reverse  of  what  they 
appear  to  us.  The  question.  Why  may  not  a  circle 
be  a  square  ?  is  clearly  nonsense :  but  that  which 
inquires  why  that  which  we  know  to  be  a  globe 
may  not  be  really  a  cube,  is  in  fact  equally  so. 

It  has  been  before  said,  that  we  know  only 
truths — and  truths  relate  properly  to  propositions 
alone,  and  consist  in  the  agreement  and  disagree- 
ment of  the  notions  of  which  they  consist.  Now 
every  negation  which  you  make  of  a  proposition. 
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«ii8t  itself  be  expressible  as  one ;  otherwise  it  is 
neitber  true  nor  felse,  but  merely  insignificant. 
We  may  propose  tbis  tben  as  one  test  of  tbe  cer- 
tamty  of  our  knowledge  of  any  trutb — ^tbat  tbe 
opposite  proposition  cannot  be  stated  witbout  con- 
tradicting the  meaning  of  the  very  terms  employed, 
and  consequently  excluding  itself  from  argument 
as  nonsensical.  And  thus  to  ask.  How  do  I  hnow 
what  I  know  ?  is  absurd,  as  tbe  simple  statement  of 
the  contrary  proposition  will  at  once  shew  us.  It 
is  absurd,  moreover,  because  if  tbe  words  know  be 
here  used  in  tbe  same  meaning,  it  supposes  that 
our  knowledge  may  be  at  tbe  same  time  an  act 
and  an  object  of  tbe  mind ;  and  is  exactly  tanta- 
mount to  tbe  question.  How  do  you  see  that  you 
see  a  thing  ;  or  remember  that  you  remember  an 
event  ?  The  dijfficulty,  finally,  is  an  absurd  one, 
from  tbe  very  nature  of  it,  for  it  never  can  be  satis- 
fied ;  since  were  it  even  possible  that  we  could  give 
a  reason  for  our  intuitive  conclusions,  that  reason 
would  still  be  open  to  the  same  question,  and  so 
on,  ad  infinitum. 

Truth  and  knowledge  are  reciprocal,  each  in- 
volving each.  We  know  only  truths — and  truth 
itself  is  merely  that  which  is  or  can  be  known. 
When  we  speak  of  truths  not  known,  or  of  eternal 
and  necessary  truths,  our  language  has  a  reference 
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to  our  conception  of  the  operations  of  that  eternal 
Mind,  to  which,  from  the  beginning,  all  posnble 
relations  of  all  possible  existences,  have  been  ne- 
cessarily and  intuitively  manifested. 
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IV. 


§  1.  Truths^  we  have  seen^  Dr.  Reid  divides 
into  two  classes  :  '^  They  are  either  necessary  and 
immutable^  whose  contrary  is  impossible ;  or  they 
are  contingent  and  mutable,  depending  some  effect 
of  will  and  power  which  had  a  beginning  and  may 
have  an  end.'* 

We  have  already  thought  it  useful  to  remark, 
that  the  contingency  here  spoken  of  does  not  so 
properly  affect  the  truth  itself,  as  those  existences 
which  form  the  subject  of  it ;  and  the  enumeration 
which  Dr.  Reid  proceeds  to  make,  of  what  he  con- 
nders  First  Principles  of  contingent  Truths,  will, 
we  think,  in  some  degree,  illustrate  the  use  of 
keeping  this  distinction  in  mind. 

The  First  Principle  of  this  kind,  which  he 
alleges,  is  '^  the  existence  of  every  thing  of  which 
we  are  conscious."  It  is  plain  this  can  no  other- 
wise be  called  a  contingent  truth,  than  as  my  ex- 
istence, to  which  it  refers,  is  contingent  on  the 
win  of  my  Maker.  But  the  proposition  itself,  that 
the  thoughts  of  which  I  am  conscious  do  at  this 
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moment  exists  is  as  necessarily  certain^  as  that 
the  whole  is  greater  than  its  part ;  the  certainty 
of  either  proposition  being  equally  involved  in 
the  very  meaning  of  the  terms  used,  whjph,  in  fact, 

■ 

are  little  other  than  identical ;  and,  it  may  be 
added,  being  true  now,  it  must  be  eternally  so ; 
it  being  beyond  the  power  of  omnipotence  itself  to 
make  it  otherwise. 

Dr.  Reid  remarks,  that  our  conviction  of  the 
existence  of  those  passions  and  operatioi\8  of  our 
minds,  of  which  we  are  conscious,  is  not  the  e£bct 
of  reasoning. — He  can  find  no  proof  of  it ;  and  he 
takes  it,  therefore,  to  be  a  first  principle  of  com- 
mon sense,  which  nature  requires  us  to  believe  on 
her  authority.  He  adds,  that  he  cannot  recondie 
this  knowledge  with  Locke's  theory,  that  all 
knowledge  consists  in  perceiving  the  agreement  or 
disagreement  of  our  ideas.  ''  What,"  he  asks, "  are 
the  ideas,  from  whose  comparison  the  knowledge 
of  our  own  thoughts  results  ?  or  what  are  the 
agreements  and  disagreements  which  convince  a 
man  that  he  is  in  pain  when  he  feels  it  ?*' 

Had  the  distinction  which  has  been  suggested, 
of  the  essential  difference  between  consciousness 
and  knowledge,  occurred  to  Dr.  Reid,  he  would 
hardly  have  put  this  question.  Indeed,  the  ques- 
tion itself  might  have  led  him  to  perceive  the  dis- 
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tinction.  To  speak  of  a  man's  convincing  him- 
self that  he  is  in  pain,  is,  at  any  rate,  an  unusual 
application  of  the  word. 

Consciousness,  we  repeat,  is  not  knowledge.  It 
is,  indeed,  supposed  in  the  exercise  of  all  know- 
ledge ;  it  is  often  the  object  or  ground  of  it.  But 
they  differ  specifically.  The  consciousness,  or 
more  properly,  the  sense  of  a  pain  is,  in  reality, 
the  same  thing  with  the  pain  itself.  The  pain 
only  exists  as  far  as  we  are  sensible  of  it,  nor 
can  we  conceive  of  it  as  existing  unperceived.  In 
this  way,  I  do  not  know  that  consciousness  differs 
from  sensation  *•  So  likewise,  the  consciousness 
of  a  thought  is  identical  with  the  existence  of  the 
thought  itself. 

§  2.  It  is  plain  from  hence,  how  it  is  that 
consciousness  is  said  never  to  deceive ; — a  truth, 
which  Reid  observes,  has  been  admitted  by  the 
greatest  sceptics ; — ^because  the  things  we  are  con- 
scious of,  existing  only  so  far  as  we  are  so  con- 
sdous,  that  very  consciousness  implies  the  truth, 

*  Consciousness,  I  think,  has  been  defined  or  termed  in^ 
temal  sensation ;  as  such  its  proper  application  is  to  the  ope- 
ntioii  of  our  minds, — as  that  of  sensation  or  feeling  is  to  the 
isfiMrmation  of  our  oi|^ans.  Consciousness,  therefore,  is  no 
odKTwiie  a  kind  of  knowledge,  than  feeling  is  such. 
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inaimuch  as  it  constitutes  the  &ct  of  their  ezbt- 
ence. 

And  yet  Dr.  Reid  remarks,  ^'  that  no  philosopher 
has  attempted,  by  any  hypothesis,  to  account  for 
this  consciousness  of  our  own  thoughts,  and  the 
certain  knowledge  of  those  real  existences  which 
accompany  it.'' 

What  is  the  meaning  of  accounting  by  am 
hypothesis  Jbr  the  consciousness  qfour  thoughts, 
I  do  not  exactly  see.  With  respect  to ''  the  certain 
knowledge  of  their  real  existence,  which  accom- 
panies it,**  it  is,  I  think,  easily  explicable,  and 
exactly  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Locke's  theory  of 
the  origin  of  knowledge  of  every  kind.  The  sub- 
jects of  knowledge  are  propositions.  That  in 
the  present  case  is, ''  that  the  thoughts  I  am  con- 
scious of  really  exist;"  and  the  truth  of  this  I  know, 
by  the  simple  perception  of  the  agreement  of  the 
jd^o^,— that  is,  of  the  meanings  qf  the  words — 
''  consciousness"*  and  ''  existence.''  And  this  truth 
I  know  as  necessarily  as  any  mathematical  axiom, 
— ^the  contrary  of  it  being  obviously  impossible. 

§  3.  Consciousness  is  common  to  all  animated 
beings,  being  apparently  that  in  which  our  life 
essentially  consbts.  For  it  seems  involved  in 
volition,  and  therefore  supposed  in  that  power  of 
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originating  motion,  which  some  have  defined  to  be 
the  distinctive  character  of  life,  and  we  can  con- 
ceive of  it  as  existing  unaccompanied  by  any  such 
power. 

Knowledge  is  probably  peculiar  to  man,  being 
properly  the  act  of  reason  alone. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  existence  is 
the  object  of  knowledge  only,  and  that,  though 
we  are  said  to  know  our  own  existence,  we  are 
not  properly  conscious  of  it. 

§  4.  Dr.  Reid's  Ilnd  First  Principle  is,  "  that 
the  thoughts  of  which  I  am  conscious  are  the 
thoughts  of  a  being  which  I  call  myself, — ^my  mind, 
my  person.** 

I  confess  I  do  not  exactly  understand  this  pro- 
position, or  what  is  the  doctrine  which  it  in- 
tends to  exclude.  It  seems,  at  first  sight,  to 
amount  merely  to  the  affirmation  that  my  thoughts 
are  the  thoughts  of  me.  "  If  a  man/*  says  Dr. 
Reid,  with  characteristic  simplicity,  **  asks  a  proof 
of  this,  I  confess  I  can  give  none ;  there  is  an 
evidence  in  the  proposition  itself  which  I  am  un- 
able to  resist.**  He  might  have  added,  that  there 
is  an  absurdity  in  the  contradictory  proposition, 
which  it  baffles  human  language  to  express. 

Mr.  Hume,  it  seems,  had  objected  to  the  doc- 
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trine,  that  beside  the  thoughts  we  are  conscious 
of,  there  is  a  mind  the  subject  of  these  thoughts. 
The  word  mind,  he  says,  signifies  merely  ''  that 
succession  of  related  ideas  and  impressions,  of 
which  we  have  an  intimate  memory  and  conscious- 
ness." It  does  not  seem  to  follow  from  this  state* 
ment,  that  in  denjdng  our  ideas  to  belong  to  our 
minds,  he  meant  to  deny  that  they  belong  to  us  ; 
in  which  case,  the  dispute  is  merely  verbal,  for  all 
that  any  one  means  by  mind,  is  that  part  of  his 
constitution  by  which  he  has  ideas  and  impressions. 
Beyond  this,  the  only  intelligible  meaning  we  can 
suppose  Hume  to  have  had,  was  to  deny  his  own 
existence. 

§  5.  "  Another  First  Principle,"  says  Dr.  Reid, 
**  I  take  to  be,  that  those  things  did  really  happen 
which  I  distinctly  remember.  This,"  he  adds,  ^'  has 
one  of  the  surest  marks  of  a  first  principle,  for  no 
man  ever  pretended  to  prove  it,  and  yet  no  man 
in  his  wits  ever  calls  it  in  question." 

No  necessary  connexion,  he  observes,  can  be 
shewn  between  that  act  of  the  mind  which  we  call 
memory,  and  the  past  existence  of  the  event  re- 
membered :  adding,  that  all  the  arguments  which, 
upon  the  ideal  theory,  have  been  adduced  to  ques* 
tion  the  authority  of  our  senses,  are  equally  avail- 
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able  against  that  of  memory^  though  he  is  not 
aware  that  Mr.  Hume^  or  any  other  sceptic^  has 
directly  called  it  in  question. 

The  difficulty  in  question  may  be  stated  in  two 
ways;  either,  as  Dr.  Reid  has  done  it  above^ — 
that  those  things  did  really  happen  which  we  dis- 
tinctly remember ;  in  which  case,  the  certainty  of 
memory  is  merely  a  case  of  the  certainty  of  know- 
ledge by  perception,  since  what  we  cannot  know 
to  be,  even  when  we  perceive  it,  we  cannot  of 
course  know  to  have  been  from  subsequent  recol- 
lection of  these  perceptions ;  or  it  may  refer  to  the 
fact  of  the  perceptions  themselves,  as  ascertained 
only  by  memory. 

§  69  This  last  case  seems  to  comprise  the  real 
point  at  issue  ;  and  the  solution  of  any  difficulty 
which  may  attend  it  I  suspect  is  to  be  found  in  a 
somewhat  different  view  of  the  principles  of  our 
knowledge,  than  has  yet  been  set  forth. 

At  present  we  shall  merely  remark,  that  there 
seems  reason  to  question  the  ground  on  which 
memory  has  been  commonly  considered  as  an  ori- 
ginal faculty  of  the  mind,  distinct  from  every 
other,  and  operating  upon  principles  peculiar  to 
itself.  The  mind  knows  things  past,  exactly  as  if 
knows  things  not  past,  or  as  it  knows  things  pos- 
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sible^  or  probable.  When  an  idea  is  presented  to 
it,  we  at  once  perceive  whether  it  be  new  to  us, 
or  whether  it  be  familiar  ;  and  the  act  of  the 
mind,  in  either  case,  seems  to  be  precisely  of  the 
same  kind ;  yet  surely,  it  is  not  by  any  peculiar 
faculty  of  the  mind,  as  distinguished  from  that  ex- 
ercised in  perception  in  general,  that  we  recognize 
an  idea  as  new;  though  even  in  this  case,  it 
would  not  be  improper  to  say,  that  we  do  not  re- 
member to  have  had  it  before. 

If  the  phenomena  of  memory  are  fairly  explica- 
ble by  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  understand- 
ing, we  are  surely  not  justified  in  seeking  an  ex- 
planation of  them  in  the  supposition  of  some  pecu- 
liar or  original  faculty  of  the  mind.  But  to  any 
notion  which  we  can  form  of  the  understanding,  a 
power  of  knowing  of  the  ideas  of  which  it  con- 
ceives, whether  or  not  it  has  had  them  before, 
seems  absolutely  essential.  And  if  this  be  the  case, 
knowledge  by  memory  is  like  knowledge  of  any 
other  kind ;  and  it  is  equally  absurd  to  question 
the  certainty  of  either. 

But  are  we  not  constantly  mistaken  in  our  me- 
mory ?  Not  more  so  than  in  the  exercise  of 
knowledge  of  other  kinds.  In  both  cases  there 
may  be  a  defect, — ^an  obscurity, — a  confusion  of 
perception.     But  we  cannot  remember  what  did 
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not  happen,  any  more  than  we  can  know  what  is 
false. 

Recollection,  I  conceive,  depends  solely  on  the 
association  of  ideas,  and  bears  much  the  same  rela* 
tion  to  memory  that  reasoning  does  to  reason. 

§  7.  Dr.  Reid's  IVth  First  Principle  is  our 
own  personal  identity  and  continued  existence,  as 
far  back  as  we  remember  any  thing  distinctly. 
"  This,"  he  says,  "  we  know  immediately,  and  not 
by  reasoning.  It  seems  a  part  of  the  testimony  of 
memory.  There  cannot  be  a  more  palpable  ab- 
surdity than  that  a  man  should  remember  what 
happened  before  he  existed."  But  if  so,  is  it  not 
clear  that  the  truth  in  question,  according  to  Dr. 
Reid's  own  distinction,  is  not  a  contingent,  but  a 
necessary  one  ?  It  is  only  a  particular  case  of  that 
more  general  proposition,  the  denial  of  which.  Dr. 
Reid  here  observes,  involves  a  palpable  absurdity. 
That  a  whole  orange  is  bigger  than  the  half  of  it, 
is  surely  as  necessary  a  truth,  as  the  general 
axiom  itself  which  it  involves. 

With  respect  to  our  personal  identity,  I  have 
before  observed,  that  we  know  it  necessarily,  pre- 
cisely in  the  manner  in  which  Locke  observes  all 
our  knowledge  takes  place  ;  only  in  this  case,  it 
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is  not  the  agreement  so  much  as  the  identity  of 
its  ideas  which  it  perceives.  As  the  mind  neces- 
sarily sees  that  twice  two  equal  four^  or  rather 
that  2=2,  so  it  perceives,  that  I  am  the  same 
person  to  day  that  I  was  yesterday  ;  since  it 
merely  affirms,  that  I, — am  I.  That  I  was,  or  ex- 
isted yesterday  at  all,  is  a  different  question, 
(though  involving  the  other,  which,  in  its  turn, 
supposes  this,)  for  which  I  have  the  testimony  aS 
memory  alone. 

§  8.  The  Vth  First  Principle  is,  that  those 
things  do  really  exist  which  we  perceive  by  our 
senses,  and  are  what  we  perceive  them  to  be. 

Dr.  Reid  offers  no  proof  of  this  beyond  a  refer- 
ence to  the  implicit  faith  which  all  men  give  to 
the  distinct  testimony  of  their  senses.  With  re- 
spect to  the  arguments  which  Berkeley  and  Hume 
have  brought  against  the  doctrine,  he  observes, 
they  are  wholly  founded  on  the  ideal  theory,  that 
it  is  ideas  in  our  minds,  and  not  the  objects  them- 
selves, that  we  perceive  immediately.  But  this, 
he  says,  is  a  mere  hypothesis  of  philosophers ;  the 
vulgar  never  suppose  that  it  is  any  thing  else  but 
the  things  themselves  which  they  perceive :  and  if 
they  do  perceive  things  immediately,  they  have  the 
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same  reason  to  believe  their  existence  as  philo- 
sophers have  to  believe  the  existence  of  the  ideas 
themselves. 

§  9.  Dr.  Reid  has  no  where  very  precisely 
stated  Mrhat  it  is  he  understands  by  saying  Mre  per- 
ceive immediately  the  object  itself.  His  whole 
doctrine  of  perception  is  founded  upon  the  fact 
that  the  impressions  which  we  have  of  bodies  in 
sensation^  have  no  conceivable  resemblance  with 
those  essential  properties  of  matter^  the  existence 
of  which^  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature^  these 
sensations  suggest  to  us :  and  surely  it  must  fol- 
low from  this  remark^  or  rather  it  is  the  object  of 
it  to  shew,  that  our  knowledge  of  external  bodies 
is  not  immediate,  but  communicated  through  the 
intervention  of  a  system  of  signs,  of  which  we 
can  give  no  other  account  than  the  arbitrary  ap- 
pointment of  our  Maker. 

'*  When  I  grasp  an  ivory  ball  in  my  hand,"  says 
Dr.  Reid  elsewhere, ''  I  feel  a  certain  sensation  of 
touch.  In  the  sensation  there  is  nothing  external, 
nothing  corporeal.  The  sensation  is  neither 
round  nor  hard ;  it  is  an  act  and  feeling  of  the 
mind^  from  which  I  cannot,  by  reasoning,  infer  the 
existence  of  any  body.  But  by  the  constitution  of 
my  nature,  the  sensation  carries  along  with  it  the 
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conception  and  belief  of  a  round  hard  body  exist* 
ing  in  my  hand." 

We  cannot  see  how,  in  this  process,  the  mind  can 
be  said  to  perceive  the  object  more  immediately 
than  it  did  in  that  supposed  by  the  ideal  theory. 
The  partizans  of  this  last  contended,  that  what  was 
immediately  present  to  the  mind  was  not  the  ex- 
ternal object,  but  the  image,  or  representative  idea 
of  it,  as  conveyed  in  sensation.  Berkeley  observing 
that  no  quality  of  body  could  perfectly  resemble 
or  be  represented  by  any  sensation  of  mind,  insisted 
that  the  existence  of  matter,  according  to  any 
ordinary  conception  of  it,  was  on  this  ground  not 
only  unproved,  but  impossible.  This  difficulty 
Dr.  Reid  completely  removed  by  shewing,  that 
our  conception  of  matter,  as  obtained  through 
sensation,  does  in  fact  pretend  to  no  sort  of  re* 
semblance  to  the  sensation  itself.  Its  existence, 
independent  of  perception,  therefore,  became  once 
more  conceivable ;  but  the  fact  of  that  existence 
is  plainly  no  more  ascertained  by  this  view  of  the 
question,  than  it  was  by  that  involved  in  the 
ideal  theory.  All  that  the  mind  is  conscious  of, 
in  either  case,  arc  so  many  affections  of  itself,  call 
them  either  ideas  or  sensations ;  and  these  suggest 
the  notion  of  certain  qualities  of  the  object  resid- 
ing without.    But  Dr.  Reid  expressly  admits  that 
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we  cannot  make  this  inference  by  reasoning,  and 
he  refers  it  to  the  instinctive  impulse  of  our  nature ; 
which^  as  no  one  ever  questioned  the  fact  of  our 
belief,  is  clearly  to  leave  the  grounds  of  it  (the 
only  possible  object  of  scepticism)  as  much  open 
to  difficulty  as  ever. 

The  solution  of  the  whole  difficulty,  and  of 
almost  every  other  connected  with  the  subject,  I 
apprehend  will  be  found  in  the  truth,  that  it  is  by 
reason,  and  reason  only,  that  we  infer  from  sensa- 
tion the  properties  of  body,  our  ideas  of  such  being 
properly  nothing  less  than  conclusions  of  the 
understanding  *. 

\  10.  Dr.  Reid's  Vlth  First  Principle  is,  that 
we  have  some  degree  of  power  over  our  actions, 
and  the  determinations  of  our  will. 

Dr.  Reid  admits  to  Mr.  Hume,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  say  how  we  first  get  the  notion  or  idea  of 
power.  '*  It  is  neither,"  he  says,  *'  an  object  of 
sense  nor  consciousness.  We  see  events  succeed- 
ing one  another,  but  we  see  not  the  power  by 
which  they  are  produced.  We  are  conscious  of 
the  operations  of  our  minds — but  power  is  not  an 
operation  of  mind :  if  we  had  no  notions  but  such 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  D. 
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as  are  fiirnished  by  external  sense  or  by  cmiscious- 
ness,  it  seems  to  be  impossible  that  we  should  ever 
have  any  conception  of  power." 

§  11.  Power  is  indeed  not  an  operation  of  the 
mind,  but  it  is  essentially  involved  in  every  such 
operation,  so  that  I  cannot  understand  how  we 
can  be  said  to  be  conscious  of  the  one  without 
being  equally  so  of  the  other.  What  is  meant  by 
our  being  conscious  of  an  operation  of  the  mind — 
of  memory — or  reasoning,  for  instance?  It  is 
simply  that  we  are  conscious  that  we  remember — 
that  we  reason.  But  in  so  doing,  are  we  not  equally 
conscious  in  ourselves  of  a  power  of  reasoning  or 
remembering  ?  The  use  of  the  word  power  is 
merely  as  a  more  general  mode  of  expressing  a 
fact  of  which  we  are  conscious.  \i\  do  think,  it 
surely  follows  that  I  can  think,  and  this  substitu- 
tion of  the  potential  for  the  indicative ,  seems  all 
that  is  implied  in  the  attribution  oi power. 

The  whole  of  Hume's  difficulty  on  this  subject 
turns  upon  a  sophism  of  precisely  the  same  nature 
as  that  by  which  he  and  other  sceptics  have  ques- 
tioned the  certainty  of  our  knowledge.  Action  im- 
plies power,  as  much  as  knowledge  implies  cer- 
tainty. The  only  question  is,  do  we  know,  or  do 
we  act  ?    To  ask  how  we  act,  or  whence  we  know. 
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is  equivalent  to  the  question,  by  what  knowledge 
do  you  know,  or  by  what  power  do  you  act, — ^i.  e. 
exercise  power  ? — which  is  plainly  without  mean- 
ing- 
Power  is  a  simple  idea,  and  as  such,  like  every 

other,  is  the  creature  of  the  mind,  and  of  our  reflec- 
tion on  its  operations  and  sensations.  We  are  not, 
therefore,  conscious  oi power,  any  more  than  we 
are  of  reason,  or  memory,  or  even  of  our  existence. 
These  ideas  are  all  the  objects  of  our  knowledge, 
as  resulting  from  the  consciousness  of  those  im- 
pressions or  operations  in  which  they  are  involved. 
We  are  conscious  of  remembering,  and  thence  we 
know  that  we  have  the  power  of  memory.  Our 
notion  oi  power,  taken  by  itself,  abstracted  from 
all  exercise  of  it,  is  as  impossible  as  that  of  reason. 
And,  on  the  same  grounds,  because  any  concep- 
tion which  we  attempt  to  form  of  either,  must, 
itself,  necessarily  involve  the  exercise  of  both. 
They  seem  to  be  the  ultimate  elements  (so  to 
speak)  of  the  human  mind, — if  reason  is  our  he- 
mg,as  understanding  creatures,  power  is  our  being, 
as  active  ones. 

We  may  add,  that  it  is  only  in  mind,  as  its  ulti- 
mate source,  that  we  can  understand  power  to  re- 
side. The  phenomenon  of/ore^  impUes  action  in 
its  original  source  ;  for  an  infinite  communication 
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of  forces  seems  absurd.  And  action,  I  thinks  is 
conceivable  only  in  mind,  for  without  a  reason  for 
its  operation  in  one  manner^  or  direction^  or  de- 
gree, rather  than  another,  it  is  not  intelligible  how 
it  could  ever  have  taken  place  at  all. 

§  12.  What  has  been  said  refers  only  to  Dr. 
Reid's  unqualified  admission  of  the  accuracy  of 
Hume's  statement  of  the  obscurity  which  is  de- 
scribed as  hanging  over  the  origin  of  our  idea  of 
power  at  all. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  principle,  "  that 
we  have  some  degree  of  power  over  the  actions  of 
our  bodies,  and  the  determination  of  our  wills,"  it 
would  seem  to  involve  a  question  of  fact,  rather 
than  a  "  First  Principle  of  Truth."  If  Mr.  Hume, 
or  any  other  person,  chose  to  deny  that  he  had 
such  a  power,  it  could  not  affect  the  persuasion  of 
another  man,  whose  experience  (the  only  criterion 
of  matter  of  fact)  assured  him  that  he  had.  I  ra- 
ther apprehend,  that  Dr.  Reid  meant  to  affirm  in 
his  "  First  Principle,"  that  we  are  conscious  of  this 
degree  of  power  over  our  actions  and  volitions, 
previous  to,  and  independent  of  its  exercise.  For, 
as  he  observes,  a  consciousness  of  the  power  to  do 
any  act  is  implied  in  volition,  and  yet  volition  it- 
self supposes  a  conviction  of  power  to   do  the 
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action  willed.  For,  as  Locke  says,  however  we 
may  desire,  we  never  will  to  do  an  act  which  is  be- 
yond our  power. 

There  is  certainly  a  great  difficulty  in  this  point ; 
particularly  as  respects  the  exercise  of  those  voli- 
tions, which  seem  as  necessary  to  the  first  use  of 
our  limbs  and  organs,  as  to  any  subsequent  em- 
ployment of  them.  If  in  any  part  of  our  mental 
constitution  I  could  admit  the  operation  of  an 
instinctive  determination  of  the  mind,  it  would  be 
in  this  instance ;  and,  perhaps,  a  recurrence  to 
such  an  interference  here  might  be  justified  by 
the  apparent  necessity  of  the  case.  For  if  the  will 
had  to  wait  for  the  experience,  which  itself  sup- 
poses the  previous  operation  of  the  will,  it  should 
seem  that  action  could  never  have  taken  place 
at  all. 

§  13.  "Another  First  Principle  is,  that  the 
natural  faculties  by  which  we  distinguish  truth 
from  falsehood,  are  not  fallacious."  Dr.  Reid  re- 
marks, what  is  obvious,  that  proof  of  this  is  impos« 
able,  since  even  a  mathematical  demonstration  of 
it,  if  it  could  be  offered,  would  still  suppose,  in  the 
apprehension  of  it,  the  exercise  of  this  very  faculty, 
the  truth  of  which  is  the  very  point  to  be  proved. 

He  adds,  too,  that  this  is  a  truth  which  seems 
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prior  to  every  other;  for  in  every  instance  of 
assent^  whether  upon  intuitive^  demonstrative^  or 
probable  evidence,  the  truth  of  our  faculties  is 
taken  for  granted,  and  is,  as  it  were,  one  of  the 
premises  upon  which  our  assent  is  grounded. 

What  Dr.  Reid  meant  to  say  here  is  obvious, 
and  is  true ;  otherwise,  to  speak  of  the  truth  of 
our  faculties,  as  being  one  of  the  premises  upon 
which  our  assent  (which  of  course  supposes  the 
exercise  of  those  faculties)  to  any  other  truth  is 
grounded,  betrays  no  very  precise  notion  of  the 
nature  or  process  of  assent  at  all. 

^14.  For  the  rest,  the  best  answer  to  the  diffi- 
culty is  to  ask  the  sceptic  who  makes  it,  what  he 
means  by  the  terms  truth,  and  falsehood,  and 
fallacy,  which  are  employed  in  the  question.  Truth 
and  falsehood,  we  have  seen,  are  terms  that  con- 
cern only  propositions  ;  and  all  that  we  mean 
when  we  say  a  proposition  is  true,  is  that  the  mind 
distinctly  sees  that  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  Of 
a  proposition,  therefore,  which  I  see  to  be  true,  to 
call  upon  me  to  admit  that  it  may  be  false,  is  to 
bid  me  affirm  that  I  see  a  thing  may  be  otherwise 
than  I  see  it  must  be ;  which  is  a  palpable  contra- 
diction. If  it  be  said  that  it  is  still  possible  that  to 
another  and  superior  intelligence  the  relations  of 
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things  (of  the  squares  on  the  sides  of  a  rectangu- 
lar triangle^  for  instance)  may  appear  differently 
than  they  do  lo  us^  I  must  deny  it.  In  affirming 
a  thing  to  be  possible,  it  is  meant  that  we  can 
conceive  and  understand  it  to  be  so  *.  Possible 
existence,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  which  we 
hare  had  experience,  is  merely  conceivable  exist- 
ence ;  now  that  the  relation  in  question  can  be 
otherwise  than  I  see  it  to  be,  is  not  conceivable, 
otherwise  I  should  not  know  it  to  be  true.  I  can 
conceive  of  intelligences  not  knowing  that  relation, 
but  to  speak  of  them  as  knowing  it  otherwise  than 
I  know  it,  if  we  reflect  a  little  on  the  import  of  the 
words  truth  and  knowledge,  we  shall  see  to  be 
absurd. 

If  it  be  said,  how  do  we  know  that  what  seems 
absurd  and  contradictory  to  our  intelligence  must 
necessarily  appear  so  to  an  higher  ?  the  answer  is, 
that  as  our  only  conception  of  intelligence  at  all  is 
derived  from  our  consciousness  of  the  very  opera* 
tions  of  mind  which  are  here  in  question,  to  sup- 
pose that  other  beings  can  have  perceptions  of 
truth  differing  from  those  which  we  have,  is,  in 
fiict,  in  any  proper  meaning  of  the  word,  to  sup- 

•  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  expression  that  a  thing  may 
be  possible,  is  hardly  proper.  The  terms,  may  be,  and  pos* 
aible,  are  equivalent.     A  thing  is  possible— or  may  be  true.. 
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pose  them  not  intelligent  Such  beings  may  have 
faculties  of  a  much  higher  nature  than  our  own — 
but  differing  thus  essentially  from  any  which  we 
possess^  we  can  no  more  speculate  on  their  per- 
ceptions than  we  can  on  sensations  of  colour  or 
taste  which  may  belong  to  an  animal  endowed  with 
organs  specifically  different  from  our  own.  We 
may  add,  that  the  objects  of  our  knowledge  being 
nothing  but  our  own  ideas,  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  the  divine  mind  itself  can  attain  to  a  higher 
degree  of  certainty  than  that  which,  within  a  li- 
mited range,  he  has  allotted  to  the  mental  in- 
tuitions of  that  portion  of  his  creatures,  whom,  pro- 
bably, on  the  very  ground  of  this  participation  of 
the  rational  faculty,  he  has  himself  declared  to  be 
created  in  his  own  image.  The  mind's  ideas  are 
wholly  within  itself; — they  are  its  own  creation; 
it  must  know  them  perfectly,  because  it  is  only  as 
known  by  it  that  they  exist  at  all ;  and  in  the 
same  way,  the  relations  which  the  mind  perceives 
exist  necessarily,  inasmuch  as  their  existence  and 
the  perceptions  of  them  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

§  15-  Dr.  Reid's  Vlllth  First  Principle  is, 
*^  that  there  is  life  and  intelligence  in  our  fellow- 
men  with  whom  we  converse."  He  does  not  men- 
tion what  philosopher  has  ever  maintained   the 
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contrary  proposition ;  and  yet^  unless  he  had  been 
provoked  by  some  such  sceptical  mauvaisplaisant, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  could  have 
been  induced  to  inser£  among  the  articles  of  his 
philosophic  creed  the  dogma  that  the  men  we 
converse  with  are  alive  and  intelligent. 

Dr.  Reid^  however,  contrives  to  find  more  dif- 
ficulty in  the  case  than  may  at  first  appear.  That 
a  child  evinces  this  conviction  before  it  is  a  year 
M,  is  certain ;  and  he  asks.  How  does  it  attain 
it  7  Not  by  reasoning  surely — for  children  do  not 
reason  at  that  age.  Nor  is  it  by  the  external 
senses — for  life  and  intelligence  are  not  the  objects 
of  the  external  senses.  He  seems  disposed,  there- 
^ve,  to  ascribe  it  to  an  instinctive  impulse  of  our 
nature. 

What  is  an  infant's  notion  of  ''  life  and  intelli- 
gence** in  the  abstract,  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  In 
£act,  an  older  philosopher  would  be  puzzled  to  give 
a  precise  definition  of  them.  But  we  may  be  sure 
that  a  child  has  no  general  notions  of  the  sort. 
What  it  does,  and  what,  firom  the  first  exercise  of 
its  perception,  it  must  necessarily  be  able  to  do, 
is  to  distinguish  of  the  beings  which  are  around  it, 
those  which  are  living  and  intelligent-  from  those 
which  are  not  so.  It  is  strange  that  Reid  should 
say  that  it  could  not  do  this  by  the  exercise  of  the 
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senses.  How  otherwise  would  Reid  himself  have 
distinguished  an  animal  that  was  alive  from  one 
which  was  not  ?  The  principles  of  life  and  in- 
telligence, indeed,  are  not  the  objects  of  the  ex- 
ternal senses — but  the  manifestations  of  such  are 
clearly  so  ;  and  it  is  with  these  alone  that  a  child 
can  be  supposed  to  trouble  itself. 

As  far  as  a  child  at  that  age  has  any  general 
notion  of  life  and  intelligence,  I  suspect  its  ten- 
dency is  to  ascribe  them  to  every  thing ;  and  that 
it  is  by  the  effect  of  maturer  observation  that  it 
comes  to  limit  them  to  particular  subjects.  In 
the  first  instance,  a  child  probably  and  naturally 
judges  of  every  other  existence  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  own.  That  they  believe  every  thing  to 
have  feeling  seems  plain,  from  the  satisfaction 
wherewith  they  witness  the  punishment  of  the  de- 
linquent chair  or  table,  which  had  become  obnox- 
ious to  their  little  heads. 

§  16.  "Another  First  Principle,"  says  Reid,  "  I 
take  to  be,  that  certain  features  of  the  countenance, 
sounds  of  the  voice,  and  gestures  of  the  body,  in- 
dicate certain  thoughts  and  dispositions  of  mind," 
— a  principle  which  would  seem  to  belong  to  the 
class  of  physiological,  rather  than  metaphysical 
truths. 
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That  we  naturally  express  certain  thoughts  and  ^ 

dispositions  of  mind^  by  certain  features,  tones, 
and  gestures,  is  undoubted.  But  Reid  contends 
that  it  is  by  a  similar  instinct,  and  previous  to  all 
reasoning  or  experience,  that  we  interpret  these 
indications  in  others.  Children  just  born,  he  re- 
marks, may  be  frightened  and  thrown  into  fits  by 
an  angry  tone  or  threatening  look.  But  from 
this  it  only  follows,  that  there  are  certain  tones, 
looks,  and  gestures  which  are  naturally  disagree- 
able and  alarming  to  children ;  which  is  as  con- 
ceivable, as  that  there  should  be  certain  tastes  and 
sounds  which  naturally  disgust  them.  But  how 
are  we  to  account  for  their  interpreting  these  tones 
and  gestures,  as  indicating  thoughts  and  dispositions 
of  mind,  of  which  they  have  as  yet  had  no  expe- 
rience ?  A  child  just  born  cannot  possibly  have 
any  sense  of  the  meaning  of  menace  and  anger ; 
nor  can  it  therefore  interpret  any  expression  of 
voice  or  countenance  as  the  sign  of  such  a  passion 
or  purpose.  Any  sharp  sudden  noise,  I  appre- 
hend, will  frighten  an  infant ;  and  so  will  any  un- 
usual or  unexpected  appearance. 

**  But,"  says  Reid,  "  it  is  impossible  this  convic- 
tion can  be  learned  from  experience.  How  shall 
experience  instruct  us,  when  we  see  the  sign  only, 
and  when  the  thing  signified  is  invisible  ?     The 
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thoughts  and  passions  of  the  mind  are  invisible^ 
and  therefore  their  connexion  with  any  sensible 
sign  cannot  first  be  discovered  by  experience  ; — 
there  must  be  some  earlier  source  of  this  know* 
ledge.'' 

In  the  same  way  might  we  not  urge^  that  it  is 
only  by  a  similar  instinct  that  the  physician  can 
interpret  certain  external  symptoms  as  indica* 
tions  of  a  fever  or  a  pleurisy.  He  cannot,  we 
might  say,  see  the  fever  or  pleurisy,  and  therefore 
their  connection  with  any  sensible  sign  cannot  first 
be  discovered  by  experience.  It  is  plain  that,  in* 
dependently  of  our  own  experience  of  such  pas- 
sions, all  that  we  should  mean  by  anger  or  by 
fever,  would  be  the  designation  of  that  supposed 
disorder,  whether  of  the  mind  or  body,  which  pro- 
duces the  external  phenomena  in  question. 

At  any  rate,  it  seems  certun,  that  a  being  who 
had  never  felt  a  particular  passion,  could  by  no 
possible  external  signification  attain  the  notion  of 
it  as  existing  in  another,  any  more  than  from  any 
description  he  could  form  a  notion  of  a  colour  dif- 
fering altogether  from  any  he  had  ever  scilHn.  No 
language  of  countenance  is  more  proverbially  elo- 
quent than  that  which  expresses  the  sexual  pas- 
sions ;  and  yet,  to  children  under  puberty,  it  is 
altogether  unintelligible. 
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§  17.  This  doctrine  of  Dr.  Reid%  respecting 
our  instinctive  interpretation  of  signs^  is  the  more 
deserving  of  attention,  since  it  is  by  the  same 
prindplei  alone  that  he  explains  the  v^hole  process 
of  perception.  For  he  contends,  that,  as  by  the 
constitution  of  our  nature  the  visible  phenomena  of 
countenance  bring  along  with  them  the  concep- 
tion and  belief  of  a  certain  passion  in  the  mind  of 
the  person ;  so,  by  a  natural  language  of  a  similar 
kind,  certain  impressions  on  our  senses  suggest 
certain  conceptions  of  matter  or  body. 

A  little  consideration,  I  think,  will  shew,  that 
the  two  cases  do  not  at  all  illustrate  each  other, 
and  that  there  is  an  important  difference  be- 
tween them.  Whether  or  not  we  have  had  any 
experience  of  the  connexion  between  the  sign  and 
the  thing  signified,  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  case  of 
ihe  passion,  we  must  have  had  some  previous 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  passion  itself, 
before  we  can  interpret  the  sign  as  an  indication 
of  it.  But  in  the  instance  of  perception,  the  ideas 
of  hardness,  extension,  external  existence,  which 
are  suggested  by  the  sensation,  are  such  as  we 
nrither  had,  nor  could  have  had  any  notion  of 
previous  to  its  occurrence ;  and  it  is  clearly  an 
abuse  of  the  word  to  speak-  of  sensations  as  the 
figns  by  which  they  are  made  known  to  us.     Lan- 
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guage  can  remind  us  of  notions  which  we  have 
already  had^  but  in  any  consistency  with  the  ordi- 
nary meaning  of  the  word,  it  cannot  possibly  be 
said  to  convey  to  us  new  ones.  What  Dr.  Reid 
calls  natural  language,  is  rather  a  sort  of  supers 
natural  revelation  of  notions,  of  which,  it  seems, 
that  neither  our  sense  nor  reason  could  otherwise 
have  given  us  any  conception.  And  accordingly 
we  find  that  Mallebranche,  in  considering  the  same 
difficulty,  was  actually  driven  to  resort  to  this  me* 
thod  of  explanation. 

The  analogy,  therefore,  by  which  alone  Dr. 
Reid  supports  his  doctrine  of  arbitrary  suggestion^ 
wholly  fails  him.  That,  in  the  interpretation  of 
signs,  we  must  have  a  previous  knowledge  of  the 
thing  signified,  is  absolutely  indispensable.  It 
should  seem  equally  so,  that  we  should  have  some 
understanding  of  the  connexion  of  the  thing  with 
its  symbol.  But  where  the  connexion  is  natural, 
and  the  language  moreover  is  one  which  we  are 
all  by  nature  taught  to  speak,  this  experience  is 
quickly  acquired.  The  instinctive  operation  of 
sympathy  alone  goes  far  to  instruct  us  in  its  mean- 
ing. We  cannot  witness  any  marked  or  unusual 
expression  of  countenance  or  gesture  in  another, 
without  an  involuntary  disposition  to  ipaitate  it ; 
and  so  natural  is  the  connexion  between  the  ex- 
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pression  and  the  passion^  that  I  think  it  has  been 
observed  that  we  cannot  even  counterfeit  the  one, 
without  feeling  something  of  the  other.  A  man 
too  has  a  certain  degree  of  consciousness,  that  his 
mental  agitation  produces  in  himself  these  exter* 
nal  symptoms  of  its  presence. 

§  18.  Dr.  Reid's  tenth  First  Principle  is,  "that 
there  is  a  certain  regard  due  to  human  testi* 
mony  in  matters  of  fact,  and  even  to  human  autho*- 
rity,  in  matters  of  religion.** 

Perhaps  Dr.  Reid  would  have  more  precisely 
described  this  principle,  as  being  that  by  which  we 
assume  "that  men  will  always  tell  truth  when 
they  have  no  motive  to  do  otherwise ;"  a  principle 
that  seems  as  certain,  as  that  a  body,  when  once 
in  motion,  will  continue  to  move  in  the  direction 
of  its  original  impulse,  until  affected  by  some 
opposing  or  disturbing  force. 

In  his  chapter  upon  Instinct,  he  refers  again  to 
this  fact,  as  an  instance  of  the  possibility  of  iit- 
stinctive  belief  or  judgment.  "  It  is  commonly," 
he  says,  "  taken  for  granted,  that  it  is  always  evi- 
dence, real  or  apparent,  that  determines  our  be- 
lief ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  before  we  grow  up  to  the 
iioll  use  of  our  rational  faculties,  we  do  believe. 
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and  must  believe  many  things  without  any  evi- 
dence at  all.** 

I  have  the  same  difficulty  in  this,  as  in  the  last 
case ;  Dr.  Reid's  solution  contradicts  my  notion 
of  the  very  terms  employed  in  it.  That  the  mind 
should  be  determined  to  a  particular  belief  with^ 
out  evidence^  good  or  bad,  real  or  apparent,  seems 
as  impossible,  as  that  it  should  acquire,  by  the 
interpretation  of  signs ^  notions,  of  which  it  had 
never  before  been  in  possession.  In  fact,  an 
instinctive  belief  sounds  to  me  as  palpable  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms  as  would  an  instinctive  con- 
clusion. For  belief  and  conclusion  are  both  and 
equally  acts  of  that  reason  or  judgment,  the  opera- 
tion of  which  we  intend  to  exclude  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  term  instinct. 

§  19.  "  But,"  says  Reid,  '*  our  reliance  upon 
testimony  must  be  instinctive,  for  we  see  it  most 
strongly  in  children.''  It  is  important  to  observe, 
that  it  is  only  after  they  understand  language, 
that  this  disposition  in  them  is  developed.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  until  then  that  they  can  properly 
be  said  to  receive  testimony  at  all.  Now  the  pro- 
cess of  learning  language  seems  to  me  a  discipline 
in  the  highest  degree  calculated  to  beget  a  reli- 
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ance  on  any  information^  of  ivhich  language  is  the 
vehicle;  and  such  as  may  be  found,  on  considera- 
tion, perfectly  sufficient  to  account  for  that  pecu- 
liar propensity  to  connect  the  reality  of  the  thing 
signified  with  the  sign,  which,  I  think,  constitutes 
the  whole  ground  of  the  disposition  in  question.  In 
fjEtct,  the  very  notion  and  use  of  language  assumes 
the  necessity  of  its  correct  application  to  facts  and 
objects.   Where  no  motive  of  deceit  intervenes,  to 
speak  of  things  as  otherwise  than  they  are,  in- 
volves the  same  absurdity  as  would  the  use  of 
terms  which  we  know  to  be  unintelligible.     To  a 
child,  who  has  as  yet  no  idea  of  deceit,  a  lie  must 
create    much   the   same   confusion    of  ideas   as 
would  the  misapplication  of  a  term  which  is  fami- 
liar to  him.     To  such  a  being,  as  yet  wholly  un- 
conscious of  the  motives  which  operate  to  pervert 
the  truth  in  the  world,  I  cannot  conceive  how,  con- 
sistently with  his  notion  of  the  import  or  purpose 
of  language,  it  can  at  all  occur  to  qualify  his  ac- 
quiescence in  the  testimony  of  those  from  whom 
be  has  learnt  that  language,  and  to  whose  autho- 
rity on  such  a  point  he  naturally  implicitly  de- 
fers.     Such  a  mistrust  or   difficulty,    if   it  did 
arise,  must,  as  I  have  said,  refer  wholly  to  his  ap- 
prehension of  the  meaning  of  the  words  or  phrases 
^ployed. 
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''  But,''  says  Reid,  ''  it  is  not  the  worth  of  the 
testifier,  but  his  belief,  that  produces  this  belief  in 
a  child.  For  children  soon  learn  to  distinguish 
what  is  said  in  jest,  from  what  is  said  in  earnest. 
When  the  signs  of  belief  in  the  speaker  are  amln* 
guous,  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  with  what  sagacity 
they  will  pry  into  his  countenance,  to  discern 
whether  he  really  believes  what  he  says,  or  only 
counterfeits  belief.  As  soon  as  this  point  is  deter- 
mined, their  belief  is  regulated  by  his.  If  he  be 
doubtful,  they  are  doubtful ;  if  he  be  assured,  they 
are  assured." 

It  is  strange  that  Reid  should  not  have  ob« 
served,  that  this,  so  far  from  being  an  instance  of 
our  early,  and  therefore  instinctive  belief  of  testi* 
mony,  on  the  contrary,  is.  rather  one  of  our  dis* 
belief  of  it,  as  soon  as  ever  we  perceive  a  reason 
to  do  so.  For  this  distrust  in  the  sincerity  of  the 
speaker,  is  certainly  in  no  degree  a  part  of  the  sup- 
posed instinct,  but  is  the  direct  fruit  of  the  child's 
experience  of  deceit,  either  in  itself  or  others ; 
and  previous  to  such  experience  it  could  not 
possibly  take  place,  consistently  with  any  no- 
tion he  can  have  of  the  use  or  purport  of  lan- 
guage. 

What  then  is  the  difiSculty  ?  that  a  child,  who 
every  moment  is  made  to  feel  his  own  physical 
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and  intellectual  imbecility^  and  his  consequent 
dependence  on  the  superior  wisdom,  strength,  and 
skill  of  his  elders,  should  be  disposed  to  adopt  as 
true  those  conclusions  of  judgment  which  he  sees 
they  have  arrived  at,  upon  subjects  on  which  he 
has  no  means  of  deciding  for  himself.  Is  this  any 
thing  more  than  the  necessary  dictate  of  reason, 
such  as  it  may  be  supposed  to  operate  even  upon 
so  imperfect  understandings  ?  or,  in  order  to  ac*- 
count  for  it,  must  we  suppose  a  suspension  of  that 
faculty,  and  go  out  of  our  way  in  search  of  a  prin- 
ciple so  anomalous,  and,  as  I  think,  so  self-contra- 
dictory^ as  that  of  a  blind  instinctive  belief  ? 

That  the  process  in  the  child's  mind  is,  in 
truth,  a  rational  one,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact,  that  he  does  limit  his  belief  according  to  his 
notion  of  the  comparative  authority  and  means  of 
knowledge  of  the  speaker.  He  pays,  perhaps,  but 
little  attention  to  the  information  of  a  contempo- 
rary; that  of  an  older  boy  comes  with  more 
weight ;  and  in  all  cases  we  shall  find  the  testi- 
mony of  the  nurse  overborne  by  that  of  the 
mother,  while  even  this  last  is,  perhaps,  made 
to  give  way  to  the  more  imposing  sanctions  of 
papa. 

§  20.     The  Xlth  First  Principle  is  "  that  there 
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are  many  events  depending  upon  the  will  of  man, 
in  which  there  is  a  self-evident  probability,  greater 
or  less,  according  to  circumstances."  He  means, 
as  appears  from  the  context,  that  there  is  such  a 
regularity  and  consistency  in  the  operation  of 
men's  motives,  as  that  we  can  depend,  with  a  great 
degree  of  probability,  upon  their  influencing  thdr 
conduct  under  given  circumstances. 

This,  too,  seems  to  me  rather  oddly  arranged 
under  the  head  of  '  First  principles  of  contingent 
truths.'  Such  a  classification  of  the  fact  has  not, 
at  any  rate,  the  same  presumption  in  its  favour, 
as  he  had  observed  to  belong  to  the  last-mentioned 
one, — ^viz.  that  it  is  most  strongly  developed  in  us 
at  an  age  when  our  reason  is  supposed  to  be  the 
least  operative.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  as 
we  grow  older,  that  we  place  the  greater  reliance 
upon  the  uniform  influence  of  certain  motives. 
Whether  a  child  speculates  at  all  upon  such  influ- 
ence I  am  not  sure,  but  certainly  he  is  less  sur- 
prized or  shocked  at  the  exception  than  persons  of 
more  experience. 

Did  Reid  mean  to  assume  that  no  reason  can 
be  assigned  why  we  should  expect  men  to  act 
alike  with  the  same  motives,  and  under  the  same 
circumstances  ?  and  that  even  it  is  not  the  expe- 
rience, whether  of  our  own  consciousness  or  of 
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other  men's  conduct,  that  leads  us  to  this  conclu- 
sion, but  a  certain  instinctive  propensity  to  expect 
it,  similar  to  that  which  he  supposes  dictates  our 
reliance  upon  human  testimony  ?  One  would 
think  that,  as  in  Newton's  first  law  of  motion,  the 
mere  absence  of  any  motive  to  act  otherwise 
would  be  a  sufficient  ground  of  such  expectaticm. 
Not  to  say  that  to  affirm  of  the  same  man,  that 
from  the  same  motive  he  can  act  differently,  in- 
volves a  contradiction  of  our  notion  of  the  opera- 
tion of  motives  at  all. 

^  21.  Perhaps,  as  he  understood  it,  this  Xlth 
Principle  is  only  a  case  of  the  Xllth  and  last 
principle  of  contingent  truth, — which  is,  that  "  in 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  what  is  to  be,  will  pro- 
bably be  like  to  what  has  been  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances/ 

It  cannot  be,  he  observes,  experience  which 
gives  us  this  persuasion,  for  all  experience  (mean- 
bg,  I  apprehend,  all  reasoning  from  experience) 
is  grounded  upon  a  belief  that  the  future  will  be 
like  the  past.  He  adds^  it  is  remarkable  that 
though  all  our  expectation  of  what  is  to  happen 
in  the  course  of  nature  is  derived  from  the  belief 
of  this  principle,  yet  no  man,  before  Mr.  Hume, 
ever  thought  of  questioning  the  ground  of  this  be- 
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lief ;  which  he  admits  that ''  that  philosopher  has 
shewn  clearly  and  invincibly^  to  be  grounded  nei- 
ther upon  reasoning  nor  intuitive  evidence ;"  it  is 
not  therefore^  he  says^  a  necessary  truth. 

§  22.  Mr.  Hume's  doctrine  on  this  subject  is  to 
be  found  in  the  IVth  Section  of  his  Inquiry  con- 
cerning human  understanding.  And  as  Dr.  Reid 
has  thus  explicitly  admitted  the  conclusiveness  of 
his  reasoning  upon  it,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
consider  it  more  particularly.  In  the  first  part  of 
that  section^  he  contents  himself  with  shewing 
that  all  our  reasonings  concerning  matter  of  fact^ 
and  real  existence^  are  founded  merely  in  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  to  effect :  and  again,  that  the  foun- 
dation of  all  our  reasonings  and  conclusions  con- 
cerning that  relation,  in  particular  instances,  rests 
wholly  upon  experience.  So  far  I  am  not  aware 
that  there  was  any  thing  new  in  Mr.  Hume*s  doc- 
trine. But  he  goes  on  to  ask,  in  the  2nd  part, 
what  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  conclusions  from 
experience  itself  ? 

If  a  body  of  like  colour  and  consistency  with 
that  bread  which  we  have  formerly  eaten,  be  pre- 
sented to  us,  we  make  no  scruple  of  repeating  the 
experiment,  and  foresee  with  certainty,  like  nou- 
rishment and  support.  '  Now  this,'  says  Mr.  Hume, 
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'  is  a  process  of  the  mind  or  thought,  of  which  I 
would  willingly  know  the  foundation.  It  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  that  there  is  no  known  con- 
nexion between  the  sensible  qualities  and  secret 
powers ;  and  as  to  past  experience,  it  can  be  ad- 
mitted to  give  direct  and  certain  information  of 
those  precise  objects  only,  and  that  precise  period 
of  time  which  fell  under  its  cognizance/ 

Mr.  Hume  proceeds  to  shew,  that  the  conse- 
quence cannot  be  inferred  by  demonstrative  rea- 
soning, since  it  implies  no  contradiction,  that 
the  course  of  nature  may  change,  or  that  an  object, 
seemingly  like  those  we  have  experienced,  may  be 
attended  with  different  or  contrary  effects.  Still 
less  can  it  be  derived  as  probable  from  our  past 
experience,  since  the  grounds  of  inference  from 
past  experience  to  the  future,  is,  in  fact,  the  very 
point  in  question. 

His  own  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  given  in 
the  following  Section,  in  which  he  ascribes  the 
phenomenon  in  question  to  the  effect  of  custom  or 
habits  *  Whenever,'  says  he, '  the  repetition  of  any 
particular  act  or  operation  produces  a  propensity 
to  renew  the  said  act  or  operation,  without 
bemg  impelled  by  any  reasoning  or  process  of  the 
understanding,  we  always  say  that  this  propensity 
is  the  effect  of  custom/     Accordingly,  he  after- 
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wards  adds, '  it  is  certain  we  advance  here  a  very 
intelligible  proposition,  if  not  a  true  one,  when 
we  assert,  that  after  the  constant  conjunction  of 
two  objects,  heat  and  flame,  for  instance,  weight 
and  solidity,  we  are  determined  by  custom  alone,  to 
expect  from  the  one  the  appearance  of  the  other  */ 

§  23.  It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Hume  should 
not  have  observed  the  very  palpable  inconsis- 
tency of  his  doctrine  here.  Custom,  according  to 
his  own  definition,  may  beget  a  propensity  to  re- 
new  any  act  which  we  have  often  repeated,  with- 
out being  impelled  by  any  process  of  the  under- 
standing,  but  this  very  statement  supposes,  that  it 
was  such  a  process  of  the  understanding,  and  not 

*  Pascal,  in  one  of  his  "  Thoughts,"  has  remarkably  an- 
ticipated the  expression  of  this  doctrine  of  Mr.  Hume's: 
*'  La  coutume  fait  nos  preuves  les  plus  fortes.  EUe  incline 
les  sens,  qui  entrainent  Tesprit,  sans  qu'elle  y  pense.  Qui  a 
d6montr6  qu*il  sera  demain  jour  et  que  nous  mourrons,  et 
qu'y-a-t-il  de  plus  universellement  cru  ?  C*est  done  la  cou- 
tume qui  nous  en  persuade.'* — Pens^es,  p.  63,  A  remark- 
able coincidence  of  doctrine  between  the  most  religious  and 
most  sceptical  of  modem  philosophers.  But  in  fact,  in  phi- 
losophy, Pascal  was  hardly  less  sceptical  than  Hume  him- 
self; and  it  was  upon  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  grounds 
of  knowledge,  that  he  built  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
those  of  another  and  higher  kind. 
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custom  which  originally  suggested  the  act  itself  ♦. 
Mr  Hume,  in  fact,  has  strangely  confounded  the 
repetition  of  the  mere  passive  perception  of  the 
two  objects  as  conjoined,  with  the  act  of  the  mind 
which,  upon  the  perception  of  that  repetition,  con- 
nects them  as  cause  and  effect 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Hume's  proposition  here  may, 
in  one  sense,  be  said  to  be  (as  he  says)  intelligi- 
hie  ;  because  being  determined  by  custom,  may 
bear  the  sense  of  being  determined  by  the  obser^ 
potion  of  customary  conjunction.    But  thus  un- 
derstood, it  plainly  would  not  serve  Mr.  Hume's 
purpose,  which  is  to  explain  how  it  is  that  this 
observation  of  customary  or  constant  conjunction 
hitherto,  should  lead  the  mind  to  expect  its  continu- 
ance in  future.     But  if  Mr.  Hume  meant,  as  obvi- 
ously he  must,  to  state  that  it  is  custom  that  leads 
the  mind  to  expect  the  continuance  of  the  custo- 
mary connexion  of  phenomena,  I  must  say,  that  his 
proposition  is  the  very  reverse  of  intelligible.    At 
any  rate,  it  is  certainly  not  true.     The  case  may 
be  one  in  which  we  have  never  made  the  inference 
before.     Suppose  the  concomitancy  in  question  to 

*  This  remark  has  been  made  by  the  Author  of  the  Quar- 
terijReview  of  Mr.  Stewart's  second  volume. — See  Quarterly 
Beriew,  Vol.  XII.  p.  Sll. 
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be  stated  as  a  fact  observed  by  others ;  we  immedi- 
ately expect  its  renewal^  as  much  as  if  we  had  ob- 
served it  ourselves  ;  and  it  would  be  an  odd  perver- 
sion of  language^  to  account  by  custom  for  an  act 
of  the  mind  we  had  never  before  exercised. 

It  is^  perhaps^  hardly  worth  while  dwelling  at 
this  length  upon  an  hypothesis^  thus  obviously  ab- 
surd ;  though  I  must  remark  that  Hume  assumes^ 
as  a  decisive  presumption  in  favour  of  his  doo- 
trine,  that  it  is  the  only  one  which  explains  the 
difficulty  why  we  draw  from  a  thousand  instances 
an  inference,  which  we  are  not  able  to  draw  from 
one  instance  that  is  in  no  respect  different  from 
them.  '  Reason/  he  observes,  '  is  incapable  of  any 
such  variation.' 

The  fact,  however,  as  applied  to  our  inferences 
of  cause  and  effect,  is  not  true.  The  repetition  of 
an  instance,  in  no  respect  different,  would  not 
increase  our  belief ;  and,  consequently,  in  experi- 
ments so  simple,  that  there  is  no  danger  of  mis- 
taking one  operating  cause  for  another,  our  belief 
is  as  perfect  after  one  trial  as  a  thousand  *. 

*  The  case  of  natural  phenomena,  where  no  particular 
operating  cause  is  known,  such  as  the  phases  of  the  moon,  or 
the  return  of  the  seasons,  is  somewhat  different.  Here  a 
longer  experience  is  necessary  to  determine,  not  so  much  the 
certainty  of  our  expectation,  as  the  object  of  it. 
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In  fiict,  Mr.  Hume  has  admitted  this^  in  ob- 
serving that  i¥hen  a  child  has  felt  the  sensation  of 
pain^  from  touching  the  flame  of  a  candle^  he  will 
be  careful  not  to  put  his  hand  near  any  candle^ 
but  will  expect  a  similar  efifect  from  a  cause  which 
is  simflar  in  its  sensible  qualities  and  appear- 
ance*. 

And  he  adds^  '*  If  you  assert  that  the  under- 
standing of  the  child  is  led  into  this  conclusion,  by 
any  process  of  argument  or  ratiocination,  I  may 
justly  require  you  to  produce  that  argument.  You 
cannot  say  that  it  is  abstruse,  and  may  probably 
escape  your  enquiry,  since  you  confess  it  is  obvious 
to  the  capacity  of  a  mere  infant." 

^  24.  The  very  simplicity  of  a  process  of  the 
mind,  however,  may  oflen  give  an  air  of  abstruse- 
ness  to  the  attempt  to  describe  or  explain  it ;  just 
as  it  is  only  by  a  periphrasis  that  we  can  define  a 
word  so  simple  as  not  to  admit  of  the  substitution 
of  another  more  so.  In  the  present  instance,  no- 
thing can  be  more  simple  than  the  act  of  the  mind 
b  question ;  yet,  on  that  very  account,  there  may 
be  some  difficulty  in  its  analysis. 

*  Is  it  not  plain,  firom  this  very  instance,  that  it  is  not 
cvfloti  or  habU  that  produ^^es  the  belief  in  question? 

I  2 
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I  must  first  observe^  that  it  seems  to  me  not 
accurate  to  speak  of  the  phenomenon  in  question, 
as  a  case  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  *  The 
qualities  or  properties  of  any  thing  do  not  stand  to 
it  in  the  relation  of  effects,  though  it  is  often  only 
by  the  effects  of  the  thing  or  substance,  that  we 
know  the  existence  of  the  qualities. 

It  is,  in  fact,  little  more  than  a  case  oi percep- 
tion. The  first  use  which  children  make  of  their 
senses,  is  learning  to  distinguish  things  by  their 
properties.  It  is  in  the  observation  of  these  that 
consists  all  that  they  know,  and,  indeed,  all  that 
we  know,  of  objects.  Every  thing  we  perceive  is 
to  us  a  mere  bundle  of  properties,  (or,  as  Locke 
terms  it,  a  collection  of  simple  ideas ;)  none  of 
which,  however  apparently  arbitrary  may  be  their 
connexion,  can  be  changed,  without  changing  that 
which  to  us  forms  the  specific  or  distinguishing 
essence  of  the  thing  perceived. 

In  the  case  just  mentioned,  the  child,  after  the 
experiment  of  its  finger,  knows  that  the  object 
before  it  is  not  only  bright  and  yellow,  but  hot 
and  painful ;  and  it  necessarily  forms  to  itself  the 
notion  of  something  possessing  those  properties ;  of 
which  we  may  be  sure  that  of  the  last  is  not  the  least 
vivid.  If,  therefore,  when  a  candle  is  again  pre- 
sented to  its  sight,  it  believes  it  to  be  the  same 
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thing,  or  the  same  kind  of  thing,  which  it  had  seen 
before,  it  must  as  necessarily  believe  it  to  be  hot, 
as  it  sees  it  to  be  coloured  or  luminous ;  and  that 
it  does  assume  the  identity  of  the  object,  is  sup- 
posed in  the  difficulty  itself,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Hume. 

In  truth,  I  know  no  other  criterion  which  we 
have  of  the  sameness  of  any  two  (successive)  phe- 
nomena, than  that  it  makes  the  same  impression 
on  us.  Mankind,  in  general,  have  no  other  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  sun  of  to-day  is  the  same  with 
that  of  yesterday,  than  that  it  similarly  affects 
their  perceptions.  This,  at  any  rate,  is  the  first 
and  most  obvious  conclusion  of  the  understand- 
ing, and  the  distinction  which  it  afterwards  comes 
to  make  of  similar  from  same,  is  the  result  of 
wider  experience,  and  of  a  maturer  use  of  its  own 
powers. 

When  the  child  again  sees  the  candle,  it  has 
every  reason  to  suppose  it  the  same  thing, — i.  e. 
hot  as  well  as  bright  and  yellow, — and  none  to 
suppose  it  a  different  thing ;  that  is,  something 
bright  and  yellow,  and  not  hot.  But  of  the  co- 
existence of  all  these  three  qualities,  it  cannot,  till 
it  applies  its  hand,  again  be  certain  ;  for  there  is 
no  necessary  connexion  between  them.     Accord- 
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ingly^  all  that  it,  or,  indeed,  the  oldest  experiment 
talist  can  do,  is  to  suppose  or  believe  it. 

Nor  is  there  any  more  difficulty  in  the  case,  in 
which  we  come  to  consider  of  objects  not  as  the 
same,  but  merely  of  the  same  sort.  We  know  by 
experience,  that  things  not  numerically  identical 
may  possess  similar  qualities.  It  is  this  experi- 
ence that  leads  us  to  class  them  in  sorts  and  kinds ; 
and  in  considering  one  thing  as  of  the  same 
kind  as  another,  it  is  upon  the  supposition  of  their 
possession  of  this  common  resemblance. 

'*  The  bread,''  says  Mr.  Hume,  *'  which  I  for- 
merly ate,  nourished  me ;  that  is,  a  body  of  such 
sensible  qualities  was  at  that  time  endued  with 
such  secret  powers.  But  does  it  follow  that  other 
bread  must  also  nourish  me  at  all  other  times ;  or 
that  like  sensible  qualities  must  always  be  at- 
tended with  like  secret  powers?  This  ccmse- 
quence,"  he  adds, ''  seems  no  wise  necessary.^ 

I  apprehend  no  one  ever  considered  it  as  such. 
That  the  substance  I  formerly  ate  combined  cer- 
tain secret  with  certain  sensible  qualities,  I  do  not 
believe,  but  know.  That  the  substance  now  be- 
fore me,  with  the  like  appearances,  possesses  like 
properties,  I  do  not  know,  but  only  believe  ;  and 
for  this  belief,  it  seems  sufficient  that  I  know  that 
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there  either  is  or  may  be  a  nutritious  body^  bear- 
ing these  external  characters,  and  that  I  do  not 
know  of  the  existence,  either  actual  or  possible, 
of  an  innutritions  or  deleterious  one.  In  fact,  had 
I  experienced  any  such  in  a  single  instance,  it 
would  much  affect  the  firmness  of  my  belief;  as 
every  one  experiences  in  the  case  of  a  medicine, 
(Epsom  salts,  for  instance,  and  oxalic  acid,)  of 
which  the  external  qualities  are  nearly  undistin- 
guishable  from  those  of  some  other. 

In  a  word ;  when  of  two  objects  presenting  the 
same  sensible  qualities,  we  suppose  the  one  to  pos- 
sess the  same  secret  qualities  with  the  other,  we 
are  merely  presuming  them  to  be  either  the  same 
thing,  or  the  same  kind  of  thing.  And  for  this 
presumption,  we  have  a  reason  in  the  knowledge 
afforded  us  by  our  past  experience ;  while  it  is 
dear  we  have,  in  that  experience,  no  ground 
whatever  for  the  contrary  one.  And  the  oftener 
we  have  acted  upon  this  presumption,  without 
being  deceived,  the  more  confidently  shall  we 
continue  to  do  so.  I  am  not  sure,  but  custom  and 
habit  may  have  some  share  in  this  last  disposition ; 
though  an  adequate  reason  for  it  seems  to  be 
assignable  in  the  fact,  that  the  longer  and  more 
accurate  is  our  experience  of  any  effect,  the  more 
precise  and  comprehensive  is  our  knowledge  of  the 

13 
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nature  and  manner  of  operation  of  its  cause ;  and 
supposing  it  to  continue  to  operate,  the  better 
grounds  have  we  for  predicting  in  what  way  it 
will  do  so.  Here  too,  as  in  all  reasoning  from  ex- 
perience, our  conclusion  is  founded  less  upon  any 
direct  argument  in  favour  of  our  particular  expec- 
tation, than  upon  the  absence  of  any  that  should 
suggest  a  contrary  one. 

The  cause  and  sustmning  support  of  all  exist* 
ence  we  know  to  be  the  will  of  an  infinitely  wise 
and  powerful  Being.  Of  the  reasons  which  de- 
termined the  Divine  will  to  the  production  of  the 
universe  we  know  nothing,  and  consequently  can- 
not be  sure  that  they  will  continue  to  operate  a 
moment  beyond  the  present.  All  that  we  can 
guess  on  the  subject  is,  that  the  longer  it  has 
lasted,  the  longer  perhaps  it  is  likely  to  last.  The 
£Eurt  that  it  has  suited  the  Divine  wisdom  that  the 
world  should  last  already  six  thousand  years, 
afibrds  so  far  a  presumption  that  it  may  so  suit 
the  same  Providence  that  it  should  endure  ano- 
ther equal  period.  The  presumption,  indeed,  is 
as  weak  as  any  can  be  to  have  any  force  at  all ; 
but  in  the  total  absence  of  any  other,  it  may  have 
weight. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  if,  as  we  must  sup- 
pose, the  duration  of  the  world  be  linuted,  the 
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longer  it  has  lasted^  the  less  it  has  to  last.  But 
this  is  to  confound  the  necessary  fact  of  the  in- 
Terse  variation  of  the  world*syi^/i<r^  duration  with 
itB  past,  with' the  presumption  of  the  probahle 
amount  of  its  toted  duration^  which  we  ground 
upon  the  simple  fact^  that  as  it  has  akeady  lasted 
six  thousand  years^  that  may  be  thought  to  afford 
presumption  that  it  may  last  another  equal  num- 
ber of  years^  rather  than  any  other  particular 
number  which  you  can  adduce. 
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V. 


§  1.  In  his  following  chapter^  Dr.  Reid  next 
proceeds  to  consider  of  what  be  calls  the  first 
Principles  qf  necessary  Truth ;  under  which, 
without  much  philosophy  of  distinction,  he  in- 
cludes the  laws  of  grammar,  the  rules  of  logic, 
the  mathematical  axioms,  and  even  those  determi- 
nations in  tastes  and  morals,  which  appear  to  have 
been  universal  in  all  ages.  The  only  definition  he 
has  given  of  a  necessary  truth  is,  that  its  contrary 
is  impossible ; — a  description  hardly  applicable  to 
much  of  the  matters  here  enumerated,  which,  in  fact, 
have  formed  the  chief  materials  for  philosophical 
disputation,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present. 

§  2.  The  mathematical  axioms  themselves  do 
not  appear  to  afford  a  perfect  exception  to  this 
remark — for  even  their  certainty,  it  seems,  has 
not  escaped  the  all-searching  scepticism  of  Mr. 
Hume.  That  philosopher.  Dr.  Reid  teUs  us,  lay- 
ing down  as  a  principle  that  every  simple  idea  is  a 
copy  of  a  preceding  impression,  and  observing  that 
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no  one  ever  saw  or  felt  a  perfectly  straight  line,  for 
instance,  contended  that  we  could  haye  no  idea  of 
such  a  line,  and  that  therefore  it  was  not  true  that 
two  right  lines  can  cut  one  another  in  one  point 
only ;  and  in  the  same  way  he  urged  that  the  ideas 
most  essential  to  geometry,  such  as  equality,  a 
square  surface,  &c.  are  necessarily  indistinct  and 
indeterminatCi  and  that  consequently  we  can  build 
DO  certain  demonstration  upon  them. 

Dr.  Reid  agrees  with  Mr.  Hume,  that  if  we 
eould  form  no  notion  of  points,  lines,  and  sur- 
faces, more  accurate  than  those  we  see  and  han- 
dle, there  could  be  no  mathematical  demonstra- 
tion ;  but  he  insists  ''  that  every  intelligent  man, 
by  analyang,  abstracting,  and  compounding  the 
rude  materials  exhibited  by  his  senses,  can  fabri- 
cate m  his  own  mind  those  elegant  and  accurate 

fbnns  of  lines,  surfaces,  and  solids.'' 

* 

Neither  of  these  philosophers  seem  to  have  had 
very  precise  notions  of  what  they  were  here  talk- 
ing about.  Certainly  they  are  not  forms  or  figures, 
more  or  less  accurate,  the  relations  of  which  con- 
stitute the  object  of  mathematical  inquiry,  but 
ideas,  or  we  may  say,  Muppo^tians  of  the  mind, 
^  essence  of  which  consists  in  definition.  In 
many  cases  the  mind  cannot  pretend  to  frame  to 
itntf  the  figure  in  question — a  polygon  of  a  thou- 
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sand  sides^  for  instance — with  any  approximation 
to  accuracy ;  though,  from  the  description  or  de- 
finition, it  can  argue  certainly  as  to  all  its  proper* 
ties.  Moreover,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  by 
any  process  of  ''  analyzing,  abstracting,  or  com- 
pounding," Dr.  Reid  could  have  fabricated  in  his 
mind  the  form  or  image  of  a  solid,  at  all  more 
accurate  or  elegant  than  those  supplied  by  hb 
senses. 

§  3.  The  last  class  of  First  Principles  of 
necessary  truth,  of  which  Dr.  Reid  makes  men- 
tion, are  the  metaphysical ;— of  these,  he  says,  be 
shall  particularly  consider  three^  because  they 
have  been  called  in  question  by  Mr.  Hume. 

The  first  is,  "  that  the  qualities  we  perceive  by 
our  senses,  must  have  a  subject  which  we  call  body, 
and  that  the  thoughts  we  are  conscious  of,  must 
have  a  subject  which  we  call  mind." 

This  appears,  as  far  at  least  as  body  is  con- 
cerned, to  be  at  bottom  the  same  with  the  old 
question  of  the  existence  of  a  material  world ;  and 
with  respect  to  mind,  it  is  obviously  nothing  more 
than  a  general  restatement  of  the  axiom,  '^  that 
the  thoughts  of  which  I  am  conscious,  are  the 
thoughts  of  a  being  I  call  myself, — ^my  mind ;" 
both  which,  we  have  seen,  Dr.  Reid  has  arranged 
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under  the  head  of  contingent  truths ;  implicitly 
admitting,  by  such  a  classification,  that  the  con- 
trary of  them  b  not  impossible. 

§  4.  The  first  of  these  propositions  was,  we 
know,  denied  by  Berkeley,  whose  reasoning  on  the 
subject  is  sufficiently  simple.  He  observed,  that 
all  that  we  know  of  body,  is  what  is  called  its  sen- 
sible qualities ;  but  these,  he  contended,  exist  only 
in  the  mind  perceiving  them,  and  cannot  be  con- 
ceived as  existing  unperceived.  Of  body,  more- 
over, considered  merely  as  the  subject  of  these 
qualities,  he  shewed  that  we  could  form  no  con- 
sistent conception  whatever ;  the  supposition  of  its 
existence,  therefore,  he  insisted  was  not  only  unne- 
cessary, but  absurd. 

Mr.  Hume  eagerly  adopted  this  conclusion,  and 
proceeded  to  turn  the  same  reasoning  against  the 
existence  of  mind ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Reid, 
with  equal  success ;  for  he  seems  to  admit,  that, 
upon  the  ideal  theory  the  existence  of  mind  is  not 
more  tenable  than  that  of  matter.  As  we  have  no 
idea  of  matter  distinct  from  the  sensible  qualities 
we  perceive  in  it,  so  neither  have  we  any  of  mind, 
as  the  subject  of  the  thoughts  or  impressions  of 
which  we  are  conscious.  The  mind,  therefore, 
Mr.  Hume  concluded,  was  nothing  more  than  that 
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'<  succession  of  related  ideas  and  impressions^  of 
which  we  have  an  intimate  memory  and  con- 
sciousness.'' 

Now,  without  questioning  at  present  the 
grounds  of  either  of  these  opinions,  taken  separately, 
I  do  not  at  all  understand  how  any  man  could  hold 
them  both ; — that  is,  to  deny  the  einstence  not 
merely  of  matter,  but  of  mind  also.  Berkeley  en* 
deavoured  to  shew,  that  matter  could  not  exist, 
inasmuch,  as  all  we  know  of  it  are  certain  sensible 
qualities,  which  he  contended  are  merely  so  many 
ideas  in  the  perceiving  mind,  and  that  therefore 
their  existence,  except  as  perceived,  is  inconceiv- 
able. But  when  Hume  proceeds  to  contend,  that, 
on  the  same  ground,  the  existence  of  mind  itself 
is  equally  impossible,  and  adduces  this  conclusion, 
not  as  an  ex-absurdo  refutation  of  the  principles 
of  Berkeley's  reasoning,  but  rather  as  an  exten- 
sion and  completion  of  the  doctrine  which  the 
Bishop  had  built  upon  it,  he  plainly  excludes 
any  intelligible  notion  of  existence  at  all,  ideal  as 
well  as  real ;  leaving  us  at  a  loss  to  understand  in 
what  sense  he  could  consistently  affirm  even  his 
own,  much  less  any  other  being.  There  is,  in 
general,  more  difficulty  in  understanding  than  in 
refuting  Mr.  Hume's  paradoxes ; — indeed,  it  is 
often  the  very  complication  of  their  absurdity  which 
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occasions  the  chief  embarrassment  we  find  in  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  them  in  the  way  of  argu- 
ment. This  is  eminently  the  case  with  the  doc- 
trine before  us ;  which  yet  Dr.  Reid  considered  as 
so  legitimate  a  deduction  from  Mr.  Locke's  theory 
of  ideas^  that  it  was  this  which  first  led  him  to  re- 
examine the  grounds  of  it.  But  whatever  be  our 
construction  of  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine^  we  may  be 
sure  that  philosopher  did  not  mean  to  talk  non- 
sense. When  he  says  that  all  the  materials  of  the 
mind*8  knowledge  and  reason  are  ultimately  de- 
riyed  from  the  experience  of  its  own  sensations 
or  operations^  he  did  not  anticipate  that  it  would 
be  objected  to  him^  that  since  the  mind^  which  is 
the  subject  of  those  sensations  or  operations^  can- 
not at  the  same  time  be  the  object  of  them  (for 
this  is  the  amount  of  the  difficulty)^  that  therefore 
we  cannot  know  its  existence.  That  existence 
was  not  only  supposed  in  any  speculation  which 
we  can  make  on  this,  or,  indeed,  any  other  sub- 
ject ;  but  the  particular  manner  of  it,  which  we 
call  sensation  or  reflection,  was  especially  the  ob- 
ject of  the  enquiry  on  hand  :  to  object  therefore 
that  the  result  of  that  enquiry  gave  us  no  proof  of 
such  existence,  was  ridiculous. 

With  respect  to  the  notion  of  mind,  as  a  parti- 
cular substance,  the  subject  of  thought,  Mr.  Locke, 
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in  almost  the  first  words  of  his  Essay,  has  care- 
fully precluded  all  possibility  of  cavil  on  that  score. 
He  there  expressly  disclaims  all  '^  physical  coni^ 
deration  of  the  mind,  or  examination  of  wherein 
its  essence  consists,  or  by  what  motions  of  our  spi- 
rits, or  alterations  of  our  bodies,  we  come  to  have 
any  sensation  by  our  organs,  or  any  ideas  in  our 
understandings;  or  whether  those  ideas  do,  in 
their  formation,  any  or  all  of  them  depend  on  mat- 
ter or  no.  It  shall  suffice  (he  says),  to  my  present 
purpose,  to  consider  the  discerning  faculties  qfa 
man,  as  they  are  employed  about  the  objects  they 
have  to  do  with." — that  is,  plainly,  not  what  idea  I 
have  of  my  mind,  or  of  my  mind's  ideas,  but  how 
I  come  to  have  ideas  at  all,  and  what  is  the  nature 
of  those  ideas,  and  the  degree  and  certainty  of  the 
knowledge  which  /  can  build  upon  them. 

Mr.  Hume,  I  imagine,  did  not  mean  to  deny 
his  own  existence ;  that  being  one  of  those  propo- 
sitions, of  which  it  is  the  peculiar  happiness  that  we 
cannot  deny,  without  (implicitly)  affirming  it  at 
the  same  time ;  and  the  existence  of  his  ideas  and 
impressions  he  expressly  admits  ;  and  yet,  short  of 
this,  all  his  difficulty  about  the  idea  of  mind  as 
the  subject  of  ideas,  as  far  as  it  has  meaning  at  all, 
turns  upon  an  obvious  quibble. 

This,  however,  was  far  from  being  Dr.  Reid's 
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view  of  the  controversy.  He  did  not,  it  is  true, 
agree  with  Mr.  Hume,  that  because  we  have  no 
idea  of  mind,  there  can  be  no  such  thing ;  but  he 
conridered  it  as  an  unexceptionable  consequence 
of  Mr.  Locke's  doctrine,  and  therefore  a  sufficient 
refutation  of  it.  ^^  Had  that  philosopher,"  says 
he,  ^  turned  his  attention  more  particularly  to  the 
ori^  of  these  two  opinions, — that  sensible  quali- 
ties must  have  a  subject  which  we  call  body,  and 
that  thought  must  have  a  subject  which  we  call 
mind^  he  would  probably  have  been  led  to  perceive, 
that  sensation  and  consciousness  are  not  the  only 
sources  of  human  knowledge,  and  that  there  are 
principles  of  belief  in  human  nature,  of  which 
we  can  give  no  other  account,  than  that  they 
necessarily  result  from  the  constitution  of  our 
fiEumlties." 

Upon  which  one  can  only  observe,  that  had 
Mr.  Locke  been  led  to  perceive  this  conclusion,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  would  have  thought  the 
publication  of  it  much  calculated  to  assist,  what 
was  the  object  of  his  work,  a  survey  of  the 
grounds  of  human  knowledge.  To  account  for  a 
particular  belief,  by  a  particular  principle  of  be- 
Urfin  our  nature,  of  which  we  can  give  no  further 
account^  than  that  it  necessarily  results  from  the 
ocmstitation  of  our  feiculties, — ^that  is,    that  we 
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have  such  a  belief^  or  such  a  principle  of  beHef^-*- 
tends  but  little  to  enlarge  our  previous  views  of  the 
question. 

What  Dr.  Reid  precisely  meant  by  a  principle 
of  belief  it  is  difficult  to  say ;  but  it  clearly  must 
be  something  distinguishable  from  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  reason,  in  the  perception  of  the  agree- 
ment and  disagreement  of  our  ideas,  for  this  was 
a  source  of  knowledge  which  he  could  not  mean 
to  accuse  Locke  of  having  overlooked.  And  yet  it 
is  observable,  that  the  particular  belief  which  he 
thus  accounts  for,  merely  by  the  constitution  of 
our  faculties,  he  was  at  the  same  time  citing  as  a 
principle  of  necessary  truth.  ''  It  is  not,**  says 
he,  '^  more  evident  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
than  that  figure  cannot  exist  unless  there  be  some- 
thing figured,  and  motion  unless  there  be  some- 
thing moved.  ^  I  not  only  perceive  figure  and  mo- 
tion, but  I  perceive  them  to  be  qualities.  They 
have  a  necessary  relation  to  something  in  which 
they  exist  as  their  subject." 

That  a  quality  cannot  exist  without  a  subject, 
is  no  doubt  a  necessary  truth ;  for  the  preposition 
is  merely  identical.  But  Berkeley  would  contend, 
that  this  distinction  of  subject  and  quality  is  little 
more  than  a  fiction  of  our  own,  without  any  foundar 
tion  in  the  reality  of  things.    He  would  say,  that  we 

13 
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hare  and  can  have  no  notion  of  the  subject  as 
distinguished  from  its  qualities^  and  have  no 
grouiid  therefore  to  ascribe  these  last  to  an  unin* 
telligible  something,  of  which  we  have  neither  ided 
nor  conception  ;  and  that  donsequently  it  is  both 
simpler  and  more  consistent  to  conclude^  that 
these  qualities  are  merely  ideas  existing  only  in 
the  mind. 

§  5.  However  little  disposed  to  admit  Berke- 
ley's conclusions  in  this  matter^  we  confess  that 
we  see  nothing  in  the  philosophy  of  Dr.  Reid  that 
at  all  shakes  them,  except  so  far  as  his  overthrow 
^  the  doctrine  of  ideas  may  be  thought  to  unhinge 
the  reasoning  by  which,  upon  that  supposition, 
Berkeley  had  endeavoured  to  shew  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  material  world  is  impossible.  Dr.  Reid 
does  not  even  pretend  to  assign  any  reason  for 
our  belief  on  this  subject,  or  for  that  of  our  exist- 
mce  and'  personal  identity.  These  truths,  we 
have  seen,  he  considers  as  purely  contingent,  the 
denial  of  which  involves  no  impossibility  or  contra- 
diction ;  and  he  resolves  an  assent  to  them  wholly 
mto  the  particular  constitution  of  our  faculties; 
that  is  to  say ; — for  excluding  the  necessary  pei> 
ceptions  of  reason,  I  am  not  aware  of,  nor  has  he 
loggested  aiiy  other  alternative ; — ^into  a  bEnd  in- 

k2 
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stinctive  impulse,  which  determines  the  mind's  be- 
lief, independently  of  any  sense  of  necessary  con- 
Qexion,  such  as  essentially  distinguishes  its  rational 
conclusions ;  and  this  account  of  our  belief  confes- 
sedly supposes  that  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
we  should  be  deceived  as  to  the  objects  of  it  *. 

^  Perhaps,  now,  it  might  be  shewn  to  afford  a  sort  of  pre- 
sumption that  we  are  so.  God  has  made  us  essentially  ra- 
tional, and  it  is  clearly  unlikely  that  he  would  interfere  to  sus- 
pend or  supersede  the  perceptions  of  our  reason,  without  an 
adequate  necessity.  But  if  we  cannot  know  the  existence  of 
the  things  we  touch  or  handle,  our  ignorance  is  only  explica- 
ble on  one  of  two  suppositions ;  either  the  proposition  affirm- 
ing that  existence  is  not  true,  or,  if  true,  it  is  one  which,  from 
its  own  nature,  is  removed  beyond  the  scope  and  sphere  of 
our  faculties.  This  last  presumption,  however,  is  plainly 
supported  by  nothing  which  we  can  discover  in  the  nature  of 
the  proposition  itself,  and  it  is  further  weakened  by  the  fact, 
that  our  Maker  has  certainly  intended  that  we  should  exer- 
cise our  understandings  about  it,  since,  according  to  Dr. 
Reid,  he  has  actually  superinduced  a  particular  provision  of 
belief  in  our  constitution,  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  in 
question;  and  the  only  assignable  ground  for  this,  is  the 
other  branch  of  an  alternative,  that  the  proposition  itself  was 
not  founded  in  reality,  though  it  was  nevertheless  highly  ex- 
pedient that  we  should  believe  it  to  be  so.  This  difficulty,  in- 
deed, applies  not  merely  to  the  doctrine  of  Reid,  but  to  those 
of  Descartes,  Mallebranche,  Amauld,  Locke,  and,  in  fact,  of 
almost  every  philosopher  who  has  treated  of  die  subject ;  for 
they  all  admit  a  real  and  specifick  difference  in  the  kind  of 
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§  6.  The  second  of  the  metaphysical  principles 
which  Dr.  Reid  proposes  to  consider^  is  ''that 
whatever  begins  to  exist  must  have  a  cause  that 
produces  it.**  Mr.  Hume^  he  observes,  was  the 
first  to  venture  to  call  this  truth  in  question. 

Respecting  this  principle,  he  insists  that  we 
must  conclude  one  of  these  things, — either  it  is 
an  opinion  for  which  we  have  no  evidence,  and 
which  men  have  foolishly  taken  up  without 
ground ;  or  secondly,  that  it  is  capable  of  direct 
proof  by  argument ;  or,  thirdly,  that  it  is  self- 
evident  and  needs  no  proof. 

Of  the  first  of  these  suppositions  he  disposes  by 
merely  observing,  that  if  true,  it  would  put  an 
end  to  all  philosophy, — to  all  religion, — to  all  rea- 
soning beyond  the  objects  of  sense, — to  all  pru- 
dence in  the  conduct  of  life.     This  accumulation 

certainty  attainable  in  the  conclusions  which  we  ground  on 
the  perception  of  the  relations  of  our  abstract  ideas,  and  those 
by  which  we  determine  the  existence  of  the  objects  of  our 
senses.  The  only  remedy  for  this  scepticism  I  believe  is  to 
be  found  in  that  more  accurate  investigation  of  the  nature  of 
the  act  of  mind  in  perception,  which  we  have  before  had 
occasion  to  allude  to ;  and  which,  we  think,  would  shew  that 
the  difference  here  supposed,  between  the  two  cases,  does  not 
in  hd  exist ;  but  that  our  perception,  even  of  the  properties 
of  matter,  involves  as  distinct  and  necessary  a  conclusion  of 
retfon,  as  is  implied  in  any  other  act  of  inference  whatever. 
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of  unpleiMsant  consequences  we  may  believe  would^ 
if  urged  to  Mr.  Hume^  have  operated  less  as  a 
presumption  of  the  unsoundness  of  his  doctrine, 
than  a  testimony  to  its  originality  and  importance; 
and,  at  any  rate^  he  might  reasonably  urge^  that 
if  we  have  evidence  for  it,  and  have  not  taken  it 
up  foolishly  without  grounds,  it  cannot  be  difficult 
to  shew  in  what  those  grounds  and  that  evidence 
consist. 

This,  however.  Dr.  Reid  i^dnuts  that  he  is  un- 
able to  do.  Accordingly,  in  treating  of  the 
second  of  the  suppositions  above  enumerated,  he 
does  not  deny  that  he  can  find  no  direct  proof  of 
the  principle  in  question.  Of  the  abstract  argu- 
ments offered  by  }Iobbes,  and  Clarke,  and  Locke, 
he  agrees  with  Mr.  Hume,  in  thinking  that  they 
t^ke  for  granted  the  thing  to  be  proved ;  and  being 
a  necessary,  or  general,  and  not  a  particular  or 
contingent  truth,  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  cannot 
properly  be  proved  from  experience. 

The  third  case,  therefore,  is  the  only  one  that 
remains ;  viz.  that  it  is  to  be  admitted  as  a  first 
and  self-evident  principle. 

Two  reasons,  he  says,  may  be  urged  for  this  : — 
First,  the  universal  consent  of  mankind ;  not  of 
philosophers  only,  but  of  thel  rude  and  unlearned 
vulgar  ;    and,  secondly,  that  mankind  not  only 
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anent  to  it  in  speculation,  but  that  the  practice  of 
life  b  grounded  upon  it  in  the  most  important 
matters,  even  in  cases  where  experience  leaves  us 
doubtful ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  act  with  com* 
mon  prudence,  if  we  set  it  aside. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  nothing  can  be  more 
unphilosophical  than  this  mode  of  meeting  the  dif* 
ficulty  ;  which,  in  fact,  instead  of  explaining, 
merely  presents  a  re-statement  of  the  very  point  to 
be  explained.  Mr.  Hume  of  course  knew  as  weU 
as  Dr.  Reid  what  was  the  universal  persuasion 
of  mankind,  himself  included,  in  this  respect ; 
and  it  was  therefore  he  conceived  his  dis- 
covery, that  they  have,  in  fact,  no  ground  in 
reason  for  this  persuasion,  to  be  both  curious  and 
important 

Dr.  Reid's  language,  moreover,  seems  to  betray 
a  strange  forgetfulness  of  the  proper  nature  and 
test  of  self^vident  truth.  Universal  reception, 
indeed,  forms  a  powerAil  presumption  of  self-evi-* 
dence  in  a  principle,  because  it  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  it.  But  it  is  in  no  degree  whatever  a 
proof;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  of  the  essence  of  self- 
evidence  that  it  be  clear  and  perfect  tb  the  intui* 
tioB  of  every  individual ;  so  that  no  accumulation, 
whether  of  our  own  experience,  or  of  that  of 
others,  can  at  all  add  to  its  cogency.     That  the 
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sun  will  rise  to-morrow  is^  I  believe,  the  persui 
sion  of  all  mankind,  learned  and  unlearned,  an 
certainly  **  not  only  is  it  entertained  in  speculi 
tion,  but  the  practice  of  life  is  grounded  upon  i 
in  the  most  important  matters;''  but  though 
thus  combine  all  the  conditions  which  Dr.  Rei 
seems  to  think  sufficient  for  its  erection  into 
^  self-evident  principle,  he  himself,  liberal  as  he  is  : 

his  patents  of  this  kiiid,  would  hardly  be  dispose 
so  to  recognize  it. 


\ 
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§  7.  Nor  do  we  think  our  author  more  hap| 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  meets  the  argumen 
adduced  by  Hume,  to  prove  that  the  principle  \ 
have  been  treating  of  is  not  self-evident 

These,  it  seems,   are  three : — First,  becaus 
,  according  to  Mr.  Locke,  all  certainty  arises  fro 

\  a  comparison  of  ideas,  and  a  discovery  of  the 

unalterable  relations  ;  none  of  which  relations  ii 
ply  the  {itoposition, ''  that  whatever  has  a  begi 
ning  must  have  a  cause." 
¥  In  answer  to  this.  Dr.  Reid  contents  hims4 

)t  with  referring  to  the  remarks  he  had  before  mai 

I  * 

-  on  the  docftrine  of  certainty  here   resorted  t 

These  are  found  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  san 
Essay,  and  they  seem  to  import,  that  taking  ide 
in  their  ancient,  and,  as  Reid  considers,  only  pr 
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per  meaning,  as  universal  or  abstract  notions  of 
things,  without  regard  to  their  existence,  Locke's 
position  is  true,  that  knowledge  consists  in  the 
perception  of  their  agreement  or  disagreement, 
and  that,  in  fact,  it  is  in  this  only,  that  what  is 
strictly  called  demonstrative  evidence  can  be 
found. 

''  But,*"  he  adds, ''  there  is  another  great  class  of 
truths,  which  are  not  abstract  or  necessary,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  perceived  in  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  ideas.  These  are  the  truths 
we  know  concerning  the  real  existence,  whether 
of  ourselves  or  of  every  thing  else,  and  may  be 
called  contingent  truths." 

But  admitting  thb  distinction  to  be  accurate, 
it  is  not  apparent  in  what  way  it  at  all  bears  upon 
Hume's  objection.  The  principle  in  question  is 
expressly  ascribed  by  Dr.  Reid  himself  to  the  class 
of  necessary,  and  not  of  contingent  truths.  ''  It 
is  not,**  he  himself  observes,  when  shewing  that  it 
cannot  be  proved  from  experience,  **  that  things 
which  begin  to  exist  commonly  have  a  cause,  or 
even  that  they  always  in  fact  have  a  cause,  but 
that  they  must  have  a  cause,  and  cannot  begin  to 
exist  without  a  cause.''  It  seems  to  follow,  there- 
fore, that  the  criterion  of  its  truth,  which  was 
suggested  by  Mr.  Hume,  is  by  Dr.  Reid's  admis- 
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aion  the  true  one^  since  the  grounds  of  it  are  to  be 
sought^  not  in  our  experience  of  particular  or  con- 
tingent fact^  but  in  the  speculation  of  those  ab- 
stract and  universal  relations,  which  are  equally 
applicable  to  all  existences. 

^  8.  For  the  rest,  we  apprehend.  Dr.  Reid  is 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  our  knowledge  of  what 
he  calls-contingent  truth  differs  at  all  in  the  grounds 
and  manner  of  its '  acquirement  from  that  of  ab- 
stract  or  necessary  truth.  All  truths  as  we  have 
before  said,  is  in  itself  equally  necessary  and  cer- 
tain. It  differs  only  as  the  nature  of  the  exist* 
ences,  which  form  the  subjects  of  it,  aie  various. 
And  as  it  always  supposes  a  proposition,  the  con- 
clusion in  every  case  equally  results  from  our  per- 
ception of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the 
ideas  involved  in  the  terms  of  that  proposition ; 
that  is,  of  the  tneaning  of  these  terms ;  whether 
they  apply  to  our  conceptions  of  abstract  or  our 
experience  of  particular  existence.  In  the  present 
case,  if,  as  Hume  asserts,  the  proposition  that 
every  thing  which  begins  to  exist  must  have  a 
cause  of  its  existence,  is  neither  intuitively  nor  de- 
monstratively certain,  it  can  only  be  because  the 
mind  perceives  no  such  disagreement  between  the 
ideas  involved  in  the  terms  of  it,  as  we  have  just 
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qxAen  of:  and  stated  thus  generally,  I  am  not 
sure  that  any  snch  is  perceivable ;  for,  as  we  shall 
afterwards  have  occasion  to  shew,  it  is  not  clear 
that  existence,  considered  merely  in  the  abstract^ 
does  imply  cause.  That  which  necessarily  does 
80^  is  particular  existence ;  and  as  all  existences 
except  one,  are  particular,  it  is  plain  that  Hume*s 
theorem,  even  if  admitted  generally,  could  neyer 
be  applicableto  ^ny  given  case. 

Thus,  if  the  begitming  of  a  thing^s  being,  refer, 
as  it  must  do,  to  some  particular  point  of  time,  we 
conceive  Hume  himself  would  have  found  it  im- 
possible to  exclude  the  notion  of  some  cause,  which 
determined'  its  occurrence  at  that  moment  rather 
than  at  any  other.  Stated  in  this  way,  the  denial 
of  the  proposition  involves,  to  our  apprehension, 
it  least,  as  palpable  a  contradiction  as  does  the 
negation  of  any  mathematical  axiom. 

^^  9.  The  second  argument  by  which  Mr. 
Hnine  attempts  to  invalidate  the  principle  in 
question,  that  every  thing  beginning  to  exist  must 
have  a  cause  of  that  existence,  consists  in  the  as- 
sertion, that  the  fact  of  a  thing  beginning  to  exist 
without  any  such  cause,  is  perfectly  conceivable 
in  itself;  and  he  insists,  that  since  it  is  admitted 
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that  whatever  we  can  conceive  is  possible,  there  is 
no  contradiction  in  supposing  it  true. 

Here  again  Dr.  Reid  differs  from  him,  not  as 
to  the  fact  itself,  but  as  to  the  criterion  of  truth  to 
which  it  is  referred.  For  it  is  a  peculiar  opinion 
of  his,  that  philosophers  have  been  altogether  mis- 
taken in  this  assumption,  that  whatever  we  can 
conceive  is  possible.  His  doctrine  on  this  subject 
is  to  be  found  in  the  third  Chapter  of  his  fourth 
Essay,  and  deserves  particular  attention ;  for  if  it 
be  accurate,  it  should  seem  to  involve  a  greater 
danger  to  the  stability  of  human  knowledge  than 
does  the  paradox  itself,  which  Mr.  Hume  had  en- 
deavoured to  build  on  its  contrary.  It  is  strange 
indeed  that  Reid  should  not  himself  have  been 
aware,  that  by  this  single  position  he  was  at  once 
cutting  away  the  foundation  of  our  certainty  of  all 
necessary  truth  whatsoever ;  the  only  criterion  of 
which,  according  to  his  own  definition,  is,  that  the 
contrary  is  impossible ; — that  is,  that  we  cannot 
conceive  it  to  be.  But  if  that  which  we  cannot 
conceive  may  still  he^  I  apprehend  Mr.  Hume  him- 
self would  ask  no  better  datum  or  standing-place, 
from  whence  to  commence  his  operations  against 
all  the  conclusions  of  human  reason. 

Happily,  however,  nothing  can  be  weaker  than 
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Dr.  Reid's  reasoning  on  this  point  It  is  this. 
**  Whatever  is  said  to  be  possible  or  impossible,  is 
expressed  by  a  proposition.  Now  what  is  it  to 
conceive  a  proposition  ?  I  think  it  is  no  more  than 
to  understand  distinctly  its  meaning.  The  axi(»n, 
therefore,  amounts  to  this — Every  proposition  of 
which  you  understand  the  meaning  distinctly,  is 
possible.  Now  I  understand  as  distinctly  the 
meaning  of  this  proposition, — Any  two  'sides  of  a 
triangle  are  together  equal  to  the  third ;  as  of 
thisy — ^Any  two  sides  are  together  greater  than  the 
third  ;  and  yet  the  former  is  impossible." 

Dr.  Reid's  error  consists  in  a  total  misconcep- 
tion of  the  proper  nature  of  the  question.  Possi- 
iHlity  and  impossibility  are  indeed  expressed  by 
propositions ;  but  they  belong  or  refer,  not  to  pro- 
positions, but  to  existence.  Propositions  properly 
are  true  or  false  ;  not  possible  or  impossible. 

Again:  conception  is  not  rightly  applied  to 
propositions  ;  we  may  be  said  to  understand  a  pro- 
position, but  the  object  of  conception  is  not  the 
proposition  itself,  but  the  existence  of  that  which 
is  affirmed  by  it. 

When  Clarke,  in  the  quotation  given  by  Dr. 
Reid,  asserts  that  ''  the  bare  having  the  idea  of 
the  proposition  proves  the  thing  not  impossible, 
fiMr  that  of  an  impossible  proposition  there  can  be 
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no  idea^*"  he  is  equally  inaccurate  in  his  expression, 
in  which  he  confounds  the  impossibility  of  tfa6 
proposition  with  that  of  the  thing  which  fortili 
the  subject  of  it  As  far  as  propositions  ate  pos^ 
sible  at  all,  they  are  all  equally  so ;  and  we  may 
have  the  idea  of  the  proposition  when  we  cannot 
have  that  of  the  existence  which  it  affirms. 

''  That  we  can  conceive  an  impossible  propo- 
sition,'' Dr.  Reid  observes,  ''  follows  from  what 
Mr.  Hume  himself  has  observed,  that  in  all  caseSi 
when  we  dissent  from  any  person,  we  conceive  both 
sides  of  the  question,  but  we  only  believe  one. 
Thus  a  man  who  believes  that  two  and  three  make 
five,  must  believe  it  to  be  impossible  that  two  and 
three  should  not  make  five."  It  is  strange  that 
this  very  illustration  should  not  have  enlightened 
Dr.  Reid  as  to  the  confusion  of  terms  and  ideas,  in 
which  he  had  bewildered  himself.  That  he  should 
as  readily  understand  the  meaning  of  the  propo- 
sition that  2+3=5,  as  that  2+3=4  is  acknow- 
ledged. But  surely  he  could  not  equally  conceive 
either  as  doing  so.  Is  it  not  plain  then,  that 
conceiving  the  truth  of  a  proposition  and  under- 
standing the  meaning  of  it,  are  not  convertible 
expressions  ? 

^'  But,"  says  Dr.  Reid,  ''  mathematicians  often 
require  us  to  Conceive  things  that  are  impossible. 
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ki  order  to  prove  them  not  sa  Conceive,  says 
Euclid,  a  right  line  drawn  from  one  point  to 
another  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  to  Mi 
without  the  drde."  I  apprehend,  however,  that 
Euclid  does  not  call  upon  us  to  conceive  a  line 
so  drawn,  but  to  suppose  it  This  very  instance 
might  have  illustrated  the  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  For  certainly  it  is  impossible 
to  form  a  conception  of  that  which  is  here  sup- 
posed, insomuch  that  the  sense  of  this  impossi- 
bility  might  have  served  the  mathematician  in- 
stead of  a  demonstration^  had  he  not  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  his  reasoning  excluded  any  reference  to 
such  a  criterion  *• 

§  10.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  -  though  what 
we  conceive  to  be  possible  may  not  in  fact  be  so, 
yet  that  which  we  clearly  see  to  be  impossible 
cannot  but  be  so.     In  the  one  case  our  specula- 

^  Conception,  as  has  been  said,  concerns  only  things  or  ex* 
iiieneeg.  But  the  object  of  pure  mathematical  reasoning  is 
not  existence,  either  real  or  possible,  but  the-  relations  of 
those  abstract  ideas  of  figure  and  quantity,  which  are  to  be 
found  only  in  the  mind.  The  Geometer  does  not  demonstrate 
to  us  that  things  either  are  or  may  be,  but  that  they  must 
be ;  and  necessary  connection  is  never  the  object  of  concep* 
tioo,  at  we  shall  find  at  once  on  the  experiment. 
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tion  respects  only  the  relations  of  contingent  exist* 
ence,  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  which  we  are 
confessedly  ignorant :  in  the  other,  the  negation 
always  results  from  a  sense  of  contradiction  be- 
tween the  relations  which  we  know  ;  and  its  cer- 
tainty cannot  be  affected  by  our  ignorance  of  any 
or  all  other  relations  than  those  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  proposition  before  us.  A  peasant, 
who  knows  nothing  more  of  numbers^  knows  as 
certainly  as  Newton  or  Euler,  that  twice  two  can- 
not make  five. 

Strictly  speaking,  we  cannot  affirm  any  thing  to 
be  possible  but  that  which  we  know  is  or  has  been, 
nor  any  thing  impossible  but  that  which  contra- 
dicts relations  which  we  do  know.  When  we  say, 
therefore,  that  whatever  we  can  conceive  is  possi- 
ble, we  merely  mean  that  we  do  not  know  that  it 
is  hnpossible ;  a  conclusion  of  ignorance,  which, 
for  the  purpose  of  argument,  it  is  often  as  im- 
portant to  be  able  to  attain  in  some  questions,  as 
the  most  precise  knowledge  in  others. 

Whether  the  raising  of  a  man  from  the  dead  be 
possible,  no  one  knows  certainly,  who  has  not 
witnessed  the  fact.  But  to  a  sceptic,  who,  in  op- 
position to  the  testimony  we  have  for  it,  should 
contend  that  it  was  in  itself  impossible,  it  would 
be  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  we  could  con- 
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ceive  it  to  take  place.  Our  conception^  it  is  true, 
does  not  determine  of  its  actual  possibility,  be- 
cause that  may  and  probably  does  depend  upon 
relations  of  which  we  are  ignorant.  We  can  only 
mean  that  it  involves  no  contradiction  of  those  we 
do  know ;  and  it  is  solely  in  reference  to  these 
that  the  sceptic,  on  the  other  hand,  must  ground 
his  assertion  of  the  contrary  opinion. 

Thus,  though  we  believe  it  possible  that  a  man 
should  be  raised  from  the  dead,  we  know  it  is  im- 
possible that  a  man  should  so  raise  himself,  be- 
cause by  death  we  understand  the  extinction  of 
those  active  powers,  the  operation  of  which  is 
nevertheless  supposed  in  this  case. 

The  possibUity  of  existence,  therefore,  of  which 
our  conception  is  the  test,  involves  no  conclusion 
of  absolute  knowledge,  but  is  applicable  merely 
m  the  way  of  argument  against  the  dogmatism  of 
negative  assertion,  which  may  be  brought  against 
such  existence.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
instance  wherewith  Dr.  Reid  concludes  his  doc- 
trine on  this  head.  ''  It  is  possible,  you  say,  that 
God  might  have  made  an  universe  of  rational  and 
sensible  creatures,  into  which  no  evil,  either  na- 
tural or  moral,  should  ever  enter.  It  may  be  so," 
he  answers, ''  for  what  I  know.     But  how  do  you 
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know  it  is  possible  ?  That  you  can  conceive  it,  I 
grant ;  but  this  is  no  proof.**  But  is  it  not  plain, 
that  all  that  any  man  ever  intended  by  saying  of 
any  thing  beyond  his  own  experience  and  know* 
ledge,  that  it  is  possible,  was  no  more  than  is  pre- 
cisely conveyed  in  Reid's  own  phrase,  ''  It  may 
be  so  for  what  I  know" — certainly,  it  cannot  be 
understood  as  a  proofs  unless  taken  in  connection 
with  some  particular  assumption  respecting  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Deity. 

§  11.  If  it  were  true,  then,  as  Hume  seems 
o  assert,  that  we  could  conceive  of  a  thing  begin* 
ning  to  exist  without  a  cause,  it  would  follow—^ 
not  certainly  that  things  do  exist  without  causes ; 
for  this  was  not  what  Hume  himself  proposed  to 
prove ; — but  that  there  was  no  such  contradiction 
involved  in  the  assertion,  as  that  we  could  argue 
with  assurance  from  the  opposite  proposition, 
^'  that  every  thing  existing  must  have  a  cause.** 
As  far,  therefore,  as  Dr.  Reid  has  shewn  any  thing 
to  the  contrary,  we  conceive  the  test  or  criterion 
assigned  by  Mr.  Hume  is  undeniable.  Our  ob- 
jection respects  only  the  manner  of  its  application 
in  the  particular  case  before  us. 

With  a  view,  however,  tp  the  clearer  apprehen- 
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sion  of  the  question^  it  will  be  useful  to  examine  a 
little  more  fiilly  the  real  nature  and  province  of 
conception. 

Dr.  Reid's  notions  oh  this  point,  as  on  almost 
every  other,  are  far  from  exact.  He  confounds, 
as  we  have  seen,  understanding  with  conception^ 
and  this  again  with  imagination.  **  Imagination," 
says  he,  ''  as  distinguished  from  conception,  seems 
to  be  only  one  species  of  conception ;  viz.  the  con- 
ception of  visible  objects.  I  imagine  the  diagram 
of  a  problem ;  I  conceive  its  demonstration ;  but 
it  is  not  so  proper  to  say,  I  imagine  its  demon- 
stration." But  neither  surely  is  it  proper  to  say, 
we  conceive  the  demonstration — we  can  only  «»- 
derstand  it.  We  may  add,  that  it  would  be  more 
accurate  to  define  the  imagination  as  the  concep- 
tion of  sensible,  rather  than  merely  of  visible  ob- 
jects. We  imagine  a  flavour,  a  sound,  a  passion, 
a  pain,  as  well  as  a  colour  or  shape ;  though  not 
with  the  same  distinctness  perhaps,  because  the 
particular  original  impressions  themselves  are  not 
80  marked  and  definite. 

The  business  of  the  understanding  seems  more 
peculiarly  with  words  or  signs,  and  those  defini- 
tions and  propositions  which  suppose  their  employ- 
ment. The  objects  of  the  imagination  and  con- 
ception are  exclusively  things  or  existences,  either 
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actual  or  possible ;  and  the  distinction  between 
them  will  perhaps  be  found  to  consist  in  this — that 
the  imagination  represents  to  us  the  combinations 
of  those  things  or  qualities  of  things,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  we  have  acquired  in  the  perception 
of  sensible  objects ;  while  in  conception  the  mind 
may  be  found  to  contemplate  those  objects  intelli^ 
gihly  only ;  or  as  they  are  apprehended  by  reason. 
Thus  we  should  say,  the  mind  imagines  a  triangle 
and  conceives  an  equilateral  one.  What  it  ima- 
gines is  a  figure  supplied  by  sense  from  the  dia* 
grams  of  the  *'  Elements/'  what  it  conceives  is  a 
figure  understood  by  reason  from  the  definitions. 
It  is  plain  here,  that  Mrhat  we  imagine  we  can  also 
conceive — ^but  not  in  the  same  way.  We  imagine 
it  with  reference  to  our  recollection  of  an  impres- 
sion of  sense ;  we  conceive  it  in  respect  of  our 
knowledge  or  understanding  of  its  nature  or  pro- 
perties. 

In  a  word — The  subject  of  the  imagination  is 
always  some  impression  of  sense ;  that  of  concep- 
tion, some  idea  of  mind.  It  may  be  added,  that 
we  can  imagine  nothing  but  what  we  could  per- 
ceive, did  it  exist ;  whereas,  it  is  seldom  that  those 
qualities  of  a  thing  which  distinguish  it  as  the 
object  of  our  conception,  would  be  cognizable  by 
sense.    Thus,  in  the  instance  just  given,  we  can- 
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not  imagine  a  perfectly  equilateral  triangle^  be- 
cause we  cannot^  even  in  perception,  know  without 
measurement  the  exact  equality  of  the  sides  of  a 
figure  of  that  kind. 

It  should  seem,  however,  to  follow,  from  this, 
that  conception  is  no  further  the  limit  of  possi- 
bility, than  possibility  may  be  said  to  be  so  oi 
conception.  Whatever  we  can  conceive  to  be,  is 
possible,  (in  the  sense  and  under  the  restriction 
before  suggested)  because,  in  fact,  it  is  only,  as  far 
as  we  can  understand  a  thing  to  be  possible,  that 
we  can  conceive  it  as  being. 

The  fact  is,  that  what  the  understanding  es- 
tablishes is  the  general  proposition  as  true,  which 
the  conception  proceeds  to  try  by  a  particular 
case. 

§  12.  The  distinction  we  have  been  insisting 
upon  appears  to  be  not  without  importance  for 
the  proper  apprehension  of  the  question  in  hand. 

When  we  say  we  can  conceive  any  thing,  we 
should  be  careftil  to  know  that  we  do  not  merely 
mean  we  can  imagine  it.  A  man  may  be  said  to 
be  able  to  imagine  a  thing's  coming  into  existence 
without  a  cause ;  for,  in  fact,  he  cannot  imagine 
it  8  so  doing  with  a  cause.  As  we  never  perceive 
any  necessary  connection  between  any  two  phe- 
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nomena^  a  cause^  whether  as  absent  or  present, 
can  in  no  case  be  the  object  of  the  imagination. 
We  can  imagine  a  luminous  body  suddenly  making 
its  appearance  in  the  middle  of  the  sky  without 
any  known  or  visible  cause  of  its  being  there ;  and 
as  readily  can  we  imagine  its  disappearance :  and 
we  thii;k  it  probable  that  this  is  all  that  either 
Hume  or  Reid  intended,  when  they  say  that  they 
can  conceive  a  thing*s  beginning  to  exist  without 
a  cause. 

For,  taking  conception  in  the  sense  just  given, 
as  that  act  whereby  the  mind  attempts  to  realize, 
as  it  were,  the  conclusions  of  the  understanding, 
we  do  not  find  it  possible  to  form  the  one  in  ques- 
tion. Our  idea  of  cause,  like  those  of  power, 
number,  equality,  and  indeed,  every  other  general 
idea  we  have,  is.  exclusively  the  creature  of  the 
understanding.  Any  conception,  therefore,  which 
we  form  on  the  subject,  can  refer  only  to  the  con- 
clusions of  that  faculty ;  and  we  can  no  otherwise 
conceive  a  thing's  beginning  to  exist  at  any  time 
or  place,  without  some  cause  or  reason  determin- 
ing its  existence,  rather  than  its  non-existence,  at 
that  particular  time  or  place,  than  we  can  under- 
stand how  it  might  do  so.  And  this  we  are  per- 
suaded, that  any  one  will  find,  upon  trial,  if  the 
experiment  be  made  with  some  little  attention  to 
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the  distinctions  that  have  been  suggested^  as  to  the 
several  provinces  of  imagination  and  conception. 

§  13.  We  are  so  totally  ignorant  of  the  par- 
ticular cause  of  any  existence,  or  how  any  thing 
exists  at  all,  that  when  we  are  called  upon  to  con- 
ceive of  a  thing's  beginning  to  exist,  either  with 
or  without  a  cause,  there  is  a  danger  lest  we 
should  confound  the  necessary  absence  of  idea 
which  attaches  to  one  part  of  the  proposition  with 
the  contradiction  which  belongs  to  the  other.  The 
fact  I  take  to  be,  that  we  cannot  properly  con- 
ceive the  beginning  of  existence  at  all :  and  if  all 
that  we  knew  of  things  was  generally  that  they 
exist,  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  us 
to  form  the  notion,  either  of  the  cause  or  of  the 
beginning  of  that  existence. 

What  would  seem  more  immediately  to  suggest 
the  notion  of  cause,  is  not  the  mere  existence  of 
a  thing,  but  the  particular  mode,  degree,  or  cir- 
cumstances of  that  existence.  If  I  take  up  a  couple 
of  pebbles  from  the  beach,  and  ask  myself  how 
.they  came  to  exist,  I  admit  I  do  not  immediately 
see  what  answer  could  be  given,  or  that  there 
would  be  any  absurdity  involved  in  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  always  have  existed.  But  the  case 
is  different  when  we  come  to  consider  the  particular 
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shape^  me,  position,  and  place  of  these  sub- 
stances; the  mind,  in  perceiving  the  differences 
between  them  in  these  respects,  as  intuitively  per- 
ceives that  there  is  some  reason  for  thb  difference ; 
for  that  a  thing  should  have  been  of  a  particular 
shape,  size,  and  position,  and  no  reason  be  why  it 
should  be  so,  rather  than  of  any  other  shape  or 
size,  is  absurd.  If  it  be  said  that  it  was  of  the 
nature  of  the  pebble  so  to  be,  or  that  it  may  al- 
ways have  been  so ;  this,  as  far  as  the  words  have 
any  real  meaning,  seems  to  include  as  distinct  refer- 
ence to  causation  as  any  answer  whatever.  By 
the  word  nature  here,  we  must  mean  something 
different  from  the  mere  external  phenomena  them- 
selves, and  which  in  some  sort  determines  them, 
or  we  mean  nothing.  To  say  of  a  pebble  that  it  is 
round  and  smooth,  because  it  is  round  and  smooth, 
is  nonsense.  It  is  equally  absurd  to  say  it  is  thus 
because  it  is  of  its  nature  so  to  be,  if  we  intend  no 
more  by  this  account  than  the  former ;  and  to 
affirm  that  there  is  no  reason  why  it  is  round  and 
smooth,  rather  than  rough  and  angular  like  the 
other,  I  think  every  one  will  find,  on  the  experi- 
ment, to  contradict  the  necessary  intuition  of  his 
mind. 

That  the  substance  before  me  might  have  been 
of  any  other  shape  or  size,  is  either  possible  or  it 
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is  not  possible.  If  not  possible,  this  of  course 
supposes  some  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  which 
precluded  such  possibility^  and  therefore  unalter- 
ably determined  its  being  in  the  manner  we  see. 
Impossible,  we  as  necessarily  perceive  there  must 
be  some  reason  or  cause^  which^  of  two  or  more 
possibilities^  determined  the  being  of  this  particu- 
lar one.  The  conclusion  is  equally  certain  on 
either  alternative^  and  I  cannot  conceive  a  third 
one. 

The  reason  of  any  thing  may  be  said  to  be  only 
the  statement  of  its  cause*;  the  perception  of 
which,  therefore,  is  merely  a  particular  case  of 
that  act  of  the  mind  which  necessarily  concludes 
that  of  two  events  equally  possible,  there  must  be 
something  external  to  the  event  itself^  which  de- 
termined the  occurrence  of  the  one  rather  than 
the  other.  Of  the  pebbles  in  my  hand,  before  I  with- 
draw my  hold  from  them,  it  is  obviously  impossible, 
previous  to  the  experiment,  to  foretel  in  which 
direction  they  will  move,  or  whether  they  will 
move  at  all.  And  when  we  find  on  trial,  that 
they  take  one  particular  course,  out  of  a  thousand 

*  This  distinction  is  somewhat  loosely  expressed  ;  hut  the 
attempt  of  a  more  accurate  definition  would  perhaps  involve 
a  reference  to  other  and  larger  views  of  the  subject  than  have 
yet  been  given. 
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equally  assignable,  the  mind  does  not  more  clearly 
see  that  two  and  two  make  four,  than  that  there 
must  have  been  some  cause  which  determined  that 
particular  event  rather  than  any  other.  In  fact, 
either  the  negation  of  such  a  necessity  is  nonsense, 
or  the  question  itself  is  such.  The  very  act  of  the 
mind,  one  of  the  earliest  as  well  as  commonest  of 
its  exercise,  implied  in  the  use  of  the  interrogative 
particle  why,  is  unintelligible  upon  such  a  sup- 
position. 

§  14.  There  is  one  remark  more,  growing  out 
of  this  discussion,  which  it  seems  not  unimportant 
to  notice. 

The  cause  or  reason,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served, may  not  be  external  to  the  existence  of 
the  thing  itself;  for  existence,  taken  absolutely, 
does  not  necessarily  imply  cause  ;  indeed,  if  it  did, 
as  that  cause  must  be  some  other  existence,  we 
should  at  once  involve  ourselves  in  an  endless 
series  ;  but  it  must  be  something,  either  in  or  out 
of  the  thing,  differing  from  that  particular  man- 
ner of  existence  which  constitutes  the  phenomenon 
to  be  accounted  for.  That  the  cause  of  the  par- 
ticular appearance  or  motion  of  a  substance  may 
be  something  within  as  well  as  without  the  sub- 
stance, is  in  itself  equally  intelligible  ;  nay  it  is 
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equally  known  by  experience :  for  we  ourselves  are 
as  conscious  of  the  operation  of  such  an  internal 
cause  of  our  own  motions,  as  we  are  of  the  com- 
munication of  motion  from  our  own  substance  to 
another.  It  is  the  effect  of  other  reasonings  that 
leads  us  to  conclude,  that  the  source  of  motion  in 
the  stone  is  of  the  latter,  rather  than  the  former 
kind. 

We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  sense  of  particula-^ 
rity,  which,  by  suggesting  the  question  why  a 
thing  is  thus  and  not  otherwise,  necessarily  in- 
volves the  conclusion  of  cause;  and  where  this 
sense  does  not  exist,  we  do  not  see  that  the  mind 
has  any  ground  for  such  conclusion.     Thus,  in  the 
instance  last  mentioned,  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  the 
stone  we  suppose  to  be  something  in  the  nature  of 
the  stone   itself,  which  we  call  gravitation.      If 
another  stone  were  found  upon  experiment  to  fall 
m  an  opposite  direction,  we  might  in  the  same 
manner  account  for  the  phenomenon,  upon  the  sup- 
position of  some  other  occult  quality,  appetite,  or 
principle  in  the  substance  itself ;  but  that  quality, 
it  is  clear,  must  be  different  from  that  which,  in 
the  first  substance,  operated  effects  so  different ; 
Mid  the  question  might  then  remain, — what  was 
tbe  cause  of  this  difference  ?  or  why,  since  it  is 
^oally  conceivable   that   they  might  both  have 
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been  endowed  with  the  same  principle,  it  happens 
that  they  are  so  by  opposite  ones  7 

But  when  we  find  all  bodies  fall  in  the  same 
manner  and  direction,  and  that  their  tendency  to 
this  is  precisely  in  proportion  to  their  quantities, 
I  do  not  see  that  this  question  can  properly  be 
said  to  arise ;  and  accordingly  there  seems  nothing 
absurd  or  contradictory  in  the  supposition,  that 
there  may  be  no  (external)  cause,  properly  speak- 
ing, of  the  gravitation  of  bodies,  but  that  it  is  an 
essential  quality  of  matter  itself.  And  the  same 
we  might  say  of  those  other  properties  which  we 
find  common  to  all  material  substances,  and  which 
seem  indispensable  to  its  being;  and  therefore 
even  of  matter  itself,  considered  abstractedly  as 
the  mere  subject  of  those  common  and  universal 
properties.  Beyond  these,  our  notion  of  it  is  lit- 
tle other  than  that  of  existence,  the  idea  of  which, 
taken  simply  and  absolutelyi  I  have  said,  does  not, 
to  my  apprehension,  involve  that  of  cause.  So  far, 
therefore,  the  dogma  which  some  philosophers, 
and  some  Christian  sects,  have  maintained  of  the 
eternity  of  matter,  may  not  appear  in  itself  to  be 
either  as  absurd  or  impossible  as  their  adversaries 
have  professed  to  shew.  And^  perhaps,  the  sup- 
position itself  would  have  seemed  less  obnoxious, 
had  it  been  observed,  that,  at  any  rate,  its  admis- 
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sion  could  not  at  all  affect  that  which  forms  the 
only  really  important  point  of  the  enquiry, — our 
inference  of  the  existence  of  an  original  and 
supreme  intelligence^  the  Disposer  of  all  things. 
For  what  is  certain  and  obvious  is,  that  matter 
not  merely  existing,  but  existing  in  a  manner,  and 
under  circumstances  of  which  we  have  seen  no 
account  whatever  can  be  found,  in  any  notion  we 
have  of  its  own  nature  or  essence ;  a  cause  of  its 
so  existing  must  be  sought,  not  in  itself,  but  from 
without;  and  human  reason  has  hitherto  been 
able  to  suggest  none  other  which  is  either  con- 
ceivable in  itself,  or  adequate  to  the  effects,  than 
the  action  and  contrivance  of  a  perfectly  wise  and 
powerful  Being,  operating  necessarily,  uniformly, 
and  immediately  throughout  the  universe. 

§  15.  And  here  the  course  of  our  discussion 
leads  us  to  a  remark,  which  we  think  is  not  without 
importance  in  this  enquiry.  Against  the  usual 
arguments  for  the  existence  of  one  great  Being, 
the  source  of  all  others,  it  has  always  been  urged, 
that  if  every  existence  suppose  a  cause,  that  of 
the  Being  himself,  here  described,  must  do  so 
equally ;  or  if,  again,  we  can  conceive  Him  as  ex- 
isting of  himself,  it  cannot  be  impossible  to  make 
tins  supposition  of  that  order  of  things,  from  which 
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alone  we  infer  His  existence ;  an  inference  whidi 
it  is  said^  it  assists  us  little  to  make,  if  it  only  re- 
move the  difficulty  a  step.  The  metaphysical  rea- 
sonings which  have  been  employed  to  meet  this 
difficulty,  from  the  supposed  impossibility  of  an 
eternal  succession  of  dependent  beings  exbting 
without  any  independent  cause  at  all,  are,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  really  conclusive  in  themselves ; 
but,  we  believe,  they  have  hitherto  been  felt  as 
more  fitted  to  embarrass  than  to  convince  the  un- 
derstandings of  the  common  class  of  speculators. 

But  if  the  view  which  we  have  ventured  to  take 
of  the  real  nature  and  limit  of  the  argument 
from  cause  and  effect,  be  accurate,  it  will  be  found, 
perhaps,  that  the  objection  in  question  does  not  at 
all  apply  to  the  case.  Existence,  we  have  said, 
considered  abstractedly  in  itself,  does  not  strictly 
suppose  external  cause.  From  the  fact  that  a 
thing  is,  we  cannot  at  all  conclude  that  there  is 
some  cause  of  its  being  other  than  that  involved 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself.  What  is,  may 
always  have  been.  Nay,  the  first  presumption  is, 
that  it  always  has  been,  and  the  proof  of  the  con- 
trary rests  with  those  who  adopt  the  opposite 
supposition;  and  that  proof,  in  the  case  of  the 
order  of  things  around  us,  lies,  as  we  have  seen, 
not  in  their  mere  being,  considered  simply  in  it- 
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self,  but  in  the  particular  manner,  limits,  time, 
and  place  of  that  being ;  every  circumstance  of 
which,  as  being  one  of  an  infinite  number  of  others 
equally  conceivable,  necessarily  supposes  the  ope- 
ration of  some  reason  or  cause  determining  its 
existence. 

But  it  is  plain,  that  nothing  of  this  particu- 
larity and  limits  enters  into  the  only  consistent 
notion  which  we  can  frame  of  God.  On  the  con- 
trary, what  essentially  distinguishes  our  notion  of 
Him,  is  that  utter  negation  of  any  such  characters, 
which  is  expressed  by  those  attributes  of  Eternal 
and  Infinite  which  we  ascribe  to  His  existence. 
And  it  is  in  this  sense  that  we  should  say,  that  self- 
existence  is  necessarily  included  in  our  idea  of 
God,  for  it  is  equally  so  in  that  of  every  existence, 
considered  abstractedly  from  any  thing  particular 
or  determinate  in  the  time,  place,  or  manner  of  its 
occurrence ;  and  therefore  is  by  necessity  so  in  any 
notion  we  are  able  to  frame  of  that  one  Great 
Being  whose  existence  comprehends  and  pervades 
every  other. 

§  16.  But  it  is  time  to  bring  this  discussion  to 
a  close.  Of  the  arguments  alleged  by  Hume,  in 
disproof  of  the  principle  that  every  thing  must 
have  a  cause,  we  have  already  considered  two : — 
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there  yet  remidns  a  third,  deriyed  apparently 
from  Mr.  Hume's  peculiar  notion  of  causation^ 
and  which^  as  stated  by  Dr.  Reid,  is  shortly  this, 
— ^that  ^'  what  we  call  a  cause^  is  only  something 
antecedent  to,  and  always  conjoined  to  the  eflfect** 
Now^  if  this  was  all  this  ingenious  philosopher 
understood  by  the  word  cause, — ^if  his  notion  of 
cause  and  effect  was  reducible  to  this  simple  per- 
ception of  invariable  succession  in  the  phenomena, 
it  followed  of  course,  that  the  denial  of  the  prind- 
ple, ''  that  every  thing  beginning  to  eidst  must 
have  a  cause/'  neither  involved  any  inconsistency 
of  his  ideas,  nor  any  supposition  that  was  not  in 
itself  perfectly  conceivable  and  possible ;  for  it 
merely  affirms  that  a  thing  might  begin  to  exist 
without  there  being  ''  something  else  antecedent 
and  joined  to  it  f  a  proposition  of  which,  as  we 
do  not  perfectly  understand  the  sense,  we  should 
be  the  last  to  pretend  to  controvert. 

It  is  strange  that  a  man,  not  merely  of  Mr. 
Hume's  acuteness,  but  of  common  sense,  should 
suffer  himself  to  be  so  wildered  in  the  chase  of 
paradox,  as  to  mistake  the  simple  apprehension  of 
one  of  the  most  obvious  and  ordinary  notions,  in 
the  way  which  this  author  has  done,  in  the  sense 
here  assigned  to  the  word  cause.  True  it  is,  that 
all  we  know  of  what  we  call  particular  causes 
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are  their  invariable  antecedency  to  certain  effects. 
But  our  notion  of  causation^  so  far  from  arising 
from  the  observation  of  this  connexion,  is  clearly 
previous  to,  and  independent  of  it;  insomuch, 
that  it  is  from  that  idea  alone  that  we  ascribe  to 
the  antecedent  its  operative  and  efficient  relation 
to  the  consequent.  The  idea  is  not  the  creature 
cS  invariable  succession,  for  it  is  often  as  full  and 
dear  on  the  first  trial  as  the  thousandth ;  beside 
that  succession  repeated  for  ever  could  never  en- 
gender any  other  notion,  than  that  of  invariable 
succession  *.  It  is  only  because  we  previously  and 
necessarily  know  that  every  change  must  have 
same  cause,  that  we  are  led  to  identify  any  par- 
ticular antecedent  or  concomitant  circumstance  as 
such. 

*  Day  and  night,  as  Dr.  Reid  observes,  have  succeeded 
each  other  from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  yet  no  one  sup- 
poaei  the  one  to  be  the  cause  of  the  other. 
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VI. 


^  1.  The  last  of  the  metaphysical  prindples 
which  Dr.  Reid  considers^  is  that  design  and  in-^ 
telligence  in  the  cause  may  be  inferred  with  cer* 
tainty  from  marks  or  signs  of  it  in  the  effect. 

This  also^  it  seems^  had  been  questioned  by  Mr. 
Hume;  and^  indeed^  it  is  an  obvious  corollary 
firom  the  rest  of  his  doctrine  of  causation.  If  we 
cannot  necessarily  infer  a  cause  at  all  from  any 
effect,  of  course  we  cannot  infer  an  intelligent 
cause. 

I  imagine,  however,  Hume's  difficulty  here  to 
have  been,  that  even  that  inference  of  some  ante- 
cedent or  other  (into  which  he  has  resolved  our 
whole  notion  of  causation)  which  experience  leads 
us  to  make  as  probable  in  human  works  and  trans- 
actions, cannot  apply  to  the  productions  of  nature, 
where  we  have  had  no  experience  either  of  the 
existence,  or  the  manner  of  operation,  of  the  sup- 
posed cause.  ''  In  a  word,**  says  he,  at  the  close 
of  the  eleventh  section  of  his  Inquiry  into  the  Hu- 

13 
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man  Understandings  '^  I  much  doubt  whether  it 
be  possible  for  a  cause  to  be  known  only  by  its 
effects ;  or  to  be  of  so  singular  and  particular  a 
nature^  as  to  have  no  parallel  or  similarity  with 
any  other  cause  or  object  that  has  ever  fallen 
under  observation.  It  is  only  where  two  species 
of  objects  are  found  to  be  constantly  conjoined^ 
that  we  can  infer  the  one  from  the  other ;  and 
were  an  effect  to  be  presented  which  was  entirely 
singular^  and  could  not  be  comprehended  under 
any  known  species,  I  do  not  see  that  we  could  form 
any  omjecture  or  inference  at  all  concerning  its 
cause.  If/'  he  adds^  **  experience  and  analogy  be 
mdeed  the  only  guides  which  we  can  reasonably 
foUow  in  inferences  of  this  nature^  both  the  effect 
and  cause  must  bear  a  similarity  to  other  effects 
and  causes  which  we  know,  and  which  we  hare 
found  in  many  instances  to  be  conjoined  with  each 
other." 

§  2.  It  does  not  appear  that  Dr.  Reid  was 
disposed  to  object  to  the  accuracy  of  Hume's  rea« 
soning  from  the  principle  here  supposed.  But  in 
this  case,  as  in  the  former  two,  he  denies  the  prin- 
ciple itself;  and  contends  that  it  is  not  from  ex- 
perience that  we  know  that  design  and  intelligence 
b  the  cause  may  be  inferred  with  certainty  from 
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certain  marks  in  the  effect ;  but  that  the  conclu- 
sion is  one  of  necessary  and  universal  truth. 

In  proof  of  this  he  observes^  that ''  intelligence 
design^  and  skilly  are  not  the  objects  of  the  ex- 
ternal senses ;  and  that  even  in  ourselves  we  can- 
not properly  be  said  to  be  conscious  of  the  natural 
and  acquired  talents  which  we  possess^  but  only  of 
the  operations  of  mind  in  which  they  are  exerted. 
A  man's  wisdom  or  eloquence  is  known  to  us  only 
by  the  signs  of  it  in  his  conduct  and  speech, 
and  so  of  all  his  other  qualities,  mental  or  moral ; 
and  yet  we  judge  of  these  with  as  little  doubt  or 
hesitation,  as  we  judge  of  the  immediate  objects  of 
sense.  It  is,  therefore,  no  less  a  part  of  the  human 
constitution  to  judge  of  men's  minds  and  character 
from  the  signs  of  them  in  their  actions  and  dis- 
course, than  to  judge  of  corporeal  objects  by  our 
senses/'  All  which  is  very  plain,  and,  we  appre- 
hend, undisputed ;  but  he  adds,  '^  But  every  judg- 
ment which  we  form  of  this  kind  is  only  a  particu- 
lar application  of  the  general  principle,  that  in- 
telligence in  the  cause  may  be  inferred  from 
marks  or  signs  in  the  effect" 

§  3.  Nothing,  we  think,  more  remarkably 
evinces  Dr.  Reid's  habitual  confusion  of  ideas  on 
these  subjects,  than  his  thus  confounding  the  act 
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of  the  mindj  wherebyj  from  seeing  a  watch^  we 
vrfer  that  it  had  an  intelligent  author,  with  that 
by  which,  from  certain  perceptions  of  his  discourse 
and  conduct  when  present,  we  denominate  the 
watchmaker  himself  to  be  intelligent  ^. 

In  this  last  case  it  is  plain,  there  is  no  question 
of  inference^  nor  any  reference  to  the  relation  of 
cause  or  effect  at  all.  Dr.  Reid  himself,  in  the 
same  passage,  has  assimilated  the  process  to  that 
by  which  we  judge  of  corporeal  objects  by  our 
senses ;  but  surely  he  would  not  say,  that  from 
percdving  an  object  to  be  round  or  white,  we 
infer  from  these  qualities  as  effects,  certain  powers 
of  whiteness  or  roundness  in  their  cause :  and 
equally  absurd  is  it  to  say,  that  we  infer  a  man's 
wisdom  or  eloquence  from  his  acting  wisely  or 

^  Reid  adds,  *'  How  do  I  know  that  any  man  has  under- 
standing? I  never  saw  his  understanding.  I  see  only  certain 
effects,  which  my  judgment  leads  me  to  conclude  to  be  the 
marks  and  tokens  of  it."  I  apprehend  that  he  might  equally 
question  his  knowledge  of  the  heat  in  the  candle  or  the 
weight  in  the  stone,  upon  the  same  ground,  that  he  never  um 
either  of  those  qualities.  It  should  be  observed,  that  it  is 
not  in  the  mere  articulation  of  sounds  that  we  perceive  in- 
telligence, but  in  the  employment  of  signs.  What  we  see  is, 
not  certainly  a  man's  understanding,  but  that  a  ^man  under- 
stands us ;  a  &ct  which  we  afterwards  express  by  attributing 
to  him  imderstanding. 
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talking  eloquently.  Wisdom  or  eloquence  are 
mere  abstractions  of  our  own,  which^  far  from 
being  capable  of  being  the  causes  of  any  thing  cnr 
course  of  action^  do  not  properly  exist  at  all  except 
in  our  own  ideas. 

We  judge^  indeed^  of  a  man's  understanding  by 
his  words  and  conduct^  as  we  judge  of  his  strength 
by  his  blows^  or  of  his  power  of  motion  by  his  walk* 
ing.  They  are  the  natural  and  appropriate  mani* 
festations  of  the  several  faculties  referred  to ;  and 
when  we  say  he  possesses  such  faculties^  we  merely 
mean  to  express,  in  a  more  general  way,  that  he 
can  perform  such  actions.  In  fine,  we  percdve 
the  powers  of  a  man's  understanding  as  we  per* 
ceive  the  powers  of  his  body,  and  with  equal  direct- 
ness^  from  their  exercise  alone.  As  in  one  case, 
from  certain  motions  of  his  limbs,  we  perceive  that 
he  can  pull,  or  lift,  or  dance,  or  run ;  so,  from  cer- 
tain acts  of  speech  or  conduct,  we  perceive  that  he 
can  attend^  or  understand,  or  design,  or  recollect ; 
we  may  be  said  to  infer  intelligence  in  the  one  case 
only  as  we  infer  agility  or  strength  in  the  other ; 
and,  in  fact,  in  neither  do  we  an]i:hing  but  merely 
substitute  the  general  expression  for  the  particu- 
lar one.  We  may  add,  that  where  the  cause  is 
assumed  or  known  as  a  single  and  definite  one, 
the  conclusion  of  its  intelligence,  from  mArks  of 
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design  in  the  eSxis,  approaches  to  necessity.  If^ 
therefore,  Reid  merely  meant,  that  supposing  the 
frame  of  the  urorld  to  have  had  an  author,  we 
necessarily  perceive  that  he  is  an  intelligent  heing, 
there  is  nothing  to  object  to  his  conclusion.  We 
would  only  observe,  that  in  this  case  we  do  not 
properly  infer  a  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  since 
we  assume  the  cause,  and  merely  denominate  or 
Jpw|^  it  from  the  effect  ^. 

§  4.  Dr.  Reid  proceeds  next  to  shew,  that  we 
do  not  learn  this  truth  from  experience. 

For  this  he  offers  two  reasons.  First,  because 
it  is  a  necessary  truth,  and  not  a  contingent  one ; 
and,  secondly,  because  experience  can  shew  a  con* 
nezion  between  a  sign  and  the  thing  signified  by 
it,  in  those  cases  only  where  both  the  sign  and  the 
thing  signified  are  perceived,  and  have  always 
been  preserved  in  conjunction.   Thus,  he  observes, 

*  It  is  observable  that  Dr.  Reid  had  already  ascribed  oor 
belief  that  there  is  life  and  intelligence  in  our  fellow-meni  to 
a  particular  provision  or  instinct  of  our  nature,  and  arranged 
it  accordingly  under  the  head  of  "  First  Principles  of  con^tn- 
gent  Truths;"  and  yet  that  same  belief  he  here  adduces  as 
only  a  particular  case  of  the  necessary  principle,  that  design 
or  intelligence  in  the  cause  may  be  inferred  with  certminiy 
from  inaarka  or  rigns  of  it  in  the  eflfect.*' 
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^'  thought  is  the  sign  of  a  thinking  principle  in 
mind ;  but  no  one  can  know  by  experience  that 
thought  cannot  be  without  a  mind ;  becanae^ 
though  by  consciousness  we  have  the  immediate 
knowledge  of  thought  in  ourselves,  yet  we  have  no 
immediate  knowledge  of  a  mind.  So  too  with 
respect  to  a  machine  and  the  purpose  of  its 
author ;  the  one  we  perceive  immediately,  but  the 
latter  cannot  be  an  immediate  object  of  pereep^ 
tion ;  and  therefore,  experience  can  never  inform 
us  of  any  connexion  between  the  one  and  the 
other,  far  less  of  a  necessary  connexion.**  Upon  die 
first  of  the  instances  here  given,  I  must  observe, 
that  since  all  we  mean  by  the  term  mind  is  thai 
power  or  principle  m  us  by  which  we  think,  the 
proposition,  that  thought  may  be  without  a  mind, 
has,  in  reality,  no  meaning.  Otherwise  we  are 
not  prepared  to  admit  that  it  is  not  by  experience 
that  we  know  that  we  think.  How  else  do  we 
know  it  7  and  what  is  consciousness  itself  but  the 
mind's  experience  of  its  own  sensations  and  opera- 
tions ?  It  is  true  that  in  this  case  the  evidence  of 
experience  ceases  to  have  that  empirical  character, 
which,  in  every  other  instance,  distinguishes  its 
conclusions  from  those  of  reason.  The  informa- 
tion of  our  consciousness  is  necessarily  oertdn ; 
since  the  objects  of  its  perception  exist  only  as 
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they  are  so  perceived^  and^  on  that  account^  as 
we  have  before  shewed^  we  conceive  Dr.  Reid  in 
error  in  classing  this  among  the  principles  of  con* 
tmgent  truth. 

With  respect  to  the  second  instance  alleged 
by  Dr.  Reid^  the  difficulty  turns  wholly  upon  the 
same  mistake  which  we  have  already  adverted  to 
in  his  reasonings  upon  this  subject  The  distinc- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  the  author  of  a  machine, 
from  the  author  himself^  is  merely  in  our  mode  of 
expression.  But  to  speak  of  that  purpose  as  the 
cause  of  the  machine,  and  to  object  that  it  cannot 
be  the  ''  immediate  object  of  our  perception/'  is  to 
confound  words  with  things.  The  cause  of  the 
machine  is  the  man,  or  intelligent  being  who  made 
it.  That  such  beings  do  make  such  machines,  we 
surely  know  by  experience  ;  and  it  is  from  expe* 
rience,  and  that  alone,  that  we  reason,  when  we 
ref^  any  similar  production  to  such  a  being,  as 
the  probable  author  of  it. 

§  6.  Dr.  Reid,  in  fact,  throughout  this  dis* 
cassioHy  has  confounded  the  connexion  which  we 
perceive  between  any  two  ideas,  and  that  which 
we  suppose  between  any  two  things  or  events. 
The  former  is  no  doubt  a  necessary  connexion ; 
H 18  perceived  immediately,  and  of  course  experi- 
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ence  can  have  nothing  vehatever  to  do  with  the 
grounds  of  our  conclusion.  Nor  is  the  relation  of 
cause  and  e£fect  at  all  involved  in  it.  The  latter 
is  purely  contingent ;  it  can  never,  from  its  very 
nature,  be  necessary.  As  we  know  things  or  ex- 
istences only  by  experience,  of  course  it  is  only  so 
that  we  can  know  the  fact  of  their  relations  to 
each  other. 

Thus  when  it  is  said,  that  from  the  marks  of 
design  and  contrivance  in  a  machine,  we  can  infer 
intelligence  in  its  cause,  we  agree  vrith  Dr.  Rad, 
that  our  conclusion  is  a  necessary  one ;  it  results 
from  our  perception  of  the  agreement  between  the 
ideas  expressed  by  the  terms,  design  and  intelli- 
gence. The  argument  here  is  plainly  no  more 
one  of  cause  and  effect,  than  in  the  case  of  any 
ordinary  syllogism.  But  the  inferring  from  a  par- 
ticular effect,  or  kind  of  effect,  that  it  must  have 
had  a  particular  cause,  or  kind  of  cause,  involves 
always  a  question  oifact.  The  subjects  referred 
to  are  things  or  existences.  A  cause  supposes  an 
agent,  either  mediate  or  immediate,  and  it  is  ab- 
surd to  speak  of  purpose,  or  design,  or  intelli- 
gence, or  any  such  abstract  notion  of  our  own,  as 
operating  this,  or  any  other  effect  whatsoever. 

§  6.     In  this  case,  therefore,  precisely  as  in  the 
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former  two»  we  can  see  no  force  whatever  in  the 
objection  which  Dr.  Reid  urges  against  the  crite- 
rion by  which  Mr.  Hume  proposes  to  adjudicate 
the  question.  We  agree  with  this  last^  that  ex« 
perience,  and  the  analogy  of  what  We  know^  is  the 
sole  ground  we  have  of  reasoning  in  any  question 
of  particular  cause  and  effect,  and  are  only  at 
issue  with  him  as  to  the  objection  which  he  builds 
upcm  that  ground. 

That  objection  itself  may  easily  be  disposed  of. 
''  I  doubt,"  says  Mr.  Hume, ''  whether  it  be  pos- 
riUe  for  a  cause  to  be  known  only  by  its  effect,  or 
to  be  of  so  singular  and  particular  a  nature  as  to 
have  no  parallel,  and  no  similarity  with  any  cause 
or  object  that  have  ever  fallen  under  our  observa- 
tion. It  is  only  where  two  species  of  objects  are 
found  to  be  conjoined,  that  we  can  infer  the  one 
from  the  other ;  and  were  an  effect  presented  which 
was  entirely  singular,  and  could  not  be  compre- 
hended under  any  known  species,  I  do  not  see 
that  we  could  form  any  conjecture  or  inference  at 
all  concerning  its  cause." 

The  argument  seems  shortly  to  be  this,  that 
once  we  know  by  experience  of  the  existence  of 
certain  intelligent  beings,  called  men,  as  the  au- 
thors of  certain  machines  and  contrivances ;  when 
we  meet  with  a  work  of  a  similar  kind,  we  may 
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reasonably  refer  it  to  such  a  person  as  its  cause. 
But  as  we  have  no  previous  experience  of  the  ex- 
istence of  an  intelligent  author  of  nature,  we  can- 
not infer  his  being  from  his  supposed  works  alone. 

This  is  plainly  the  stress  of  the  reasoning,  and 
even  admitting  the  principle  of  it,  all  that  we  could 
conclude  would  seem  to  be,  that  we  cannot  in  such 
a  case  attain  the  same  degree  of  certainty  as  in 
the  other ;  but  why  the  analogy  should  fail  alto- 
gether it  suggests  no  reason  whatever. 

In  fact,  however,  the  want  of  previous  know- 
ledge, here  alluded  to,  does  not  in  the  least  affect 
even  the  certainty  of  our  inference  from  cause  and 
effect,  but  applies  merely  to  the  distinctness  of 
idea  which  we  are  able  to  attain  respecting  that 
cause.  That  every  thing  has  some  cause,  we 
know  necessarily  ; — with  respect  to  the  particular 
kind  of  its  cause,  we  must  judge  by  experience,  as 
it  is  only  by  experience  that  we  know  any  thing  of 
the  operation  of  particular  causes  at  all.  Now 
there  are  but  two  kinds  of  cause  of  which  we  can 
form  a  conception ; — viz.  intelligent  and  unintel* 
ligent.  When  we  ascribe  any  given  effect  to  one 
or  other  of  these  causes,  we  do  so  simply  in  refer- 
ence to  the  invariable  and  inevitable  dbtinction 
which  experience  tells  to  subsist  in  their  respec- 
tive productions;  and  the  conclusion  from  this 
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experience  is  so  far  equally  certain^  independently 
<^  any  other  knowledge  we  may  have  had  of  the 
degree  of  intelligence  supposed  in  the  effect,  or  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  manifested.  These  last 
considerations  can  in  no  sort  affect  our  first  distri- 
bution of  inference.  They  merely  suggest  a  sub- 
division of  one  of  the  branches  of  it.  Judging 
that  the  cause  in  question  is  an  intelligent  rather 
than  an  unintelligent  one,  we  now  divide  the 
effects  of  the  former  into  those  resulting  from  be- 
ings of  whose  nature  and  manner  of  operation  we 
have  otherwise  had  experience,  and  into  those  of 
beings  respecting  whom  we  have  not  that  know- 
ledge. We  may  distinguish  these  as  the  works  of 
man,  and  the  works  of  nature ;  but  although  we 
thus  know  more  of  one  of  these  causes  than  the 
other,  and  form  a  more  definite  and  distinct  idea 
of  it,  it  is  plain  that  our  former  conclusion  of  that 
other  cause,  as  an  intelligent  one,  is  not  in  the 
least  affected  by  this  circumstance. 

§  7.  ''  If,**  says  Hume,  ''  experience  and  ana- 
logy be  our  only  guide  in  inferences  of  this  nature, 
both  the  efiect  and  cause  must  bear  a  similarity 
and  resemblance  to  other  effects  and  causes,  which 
we  know  and  which  we  have  found  in  many  in- 
stanoes  to  be  conjoined  with  each  other."    Un- 
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doubtedly^ — ^but  surely  when  we  ascribe  a  natural 
production^  the  structure  of  the  eye  for  instance, 
to  a  being  endowed  with  an  intelligence  analogous 
to  that  which  in  human  creatures  has  invented  and 
elaborated  the  mechanism  of  the  telescope,  Mr. 
Hume  would  hardly  say  that  our  inference  here  is 
not  exactly  limited  by  the  very  conditions  which 
he  assigns,  or  that  both  the  cause  and  effect  we 
suppose  do  not  bear  a  resemblance  to  those  which 
we  have  experienced.  The  whole  of  Hume's  ob* 
jection,  in  £Etct,  amounts  precisely  to  this, — ^that 
because  we  know  nothing  more  of  the  one  cause, 
than  that  it  is  an  intelligent  one,  that  therefore 
we  cannot  know  even  so  much.  But  surely  our 
knowledge  of  any  one  thing,  or  quality  of  a  thing, 
can  have  no  dependence  upon  our  ignorance  of 
another.  The  certainty  of  our  knowledge,  and 
its  extent,  are  plainly  different  and  independent 
considerations. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Hume's  doubt  whether  it 
be  possible  that  a  cause  can  be  known  only  by  its 
effects,  we  are  rather  disposed  to  invert  it,  and 
question  whether  it  can  possibly  be  known  other- 
wise. As  a  cause  it  certainly  cannot.  But  if  Mr. 
Hume  meant  no  more  than  that  we  cannot  know 
the  existence  of  any  thing  or  being  merely  by  con- 
ceiving of  it  as  a  cause,  unasosted  by  other  cm*  pre- 
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▼ions  means  of  knowledge^  the  question  resolves 
itself  into  the  one  we  have  last  considered,  respect- 
ing the  necessity  of  the  inference  from  cause  and 
efibct  at  all.  This  has  been  already  considered ;  and 
we  believe  that  every  one  will  find>  that  in  con* 
sidering  any  particular  thing,  a  watch  or  a  peb« 
Ue,  he  cannot  possibly,  without  a  sense  of  absur-^ 
dity,  exclude  the  conclusion  of  the  operation,  of 
some  cause  which  has  determined  its  existence  to 
be  thus  and  not  otherwise.  Equally  certain  is  it 
that  that  cause  must  be  a  thing  or  being  of  some 
kind ;  for  it  is  such  only  that  can  be  conceived  to 
operate  upon  other  things  or  beings ;  though  of 
the  particular  nature  of  it  we  can  only  judge  by 
the  analogies  of  our  own  experience — the  argu* 
ment  ttom  which  it  is  admitted  can  in  no  case  in* 
volve  any  necessary  conclusion,  and  may  vary  in 
its  cogency  from  the  merest  presumption  to  a 
sense  of  certainty,  practicallyiMPt  at  all  less  irre- 
sistiUe  than  that  which  belongs  to  iJI&thematical 
demonstration. 

§  8.  ''  The  argument  from  final  causes/'  says 
Dr.  Reid,  in  the  same  chapter, ''  when  reduced  to  a 
syllogism,  has  these  two  premises: — First,  that 
derign  and  intelligence  in  the  cause  may  with  eer- 
tunty  be  Inferred  from  marks  or  signs  of  it  in  the 
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efiect.  This  is  the  principle  we  have  been  consi- 
dering, and  we  may  call  it  the  major  proposition 
of  the  argument  The  second^  which  we  call  the 
mifior  proposition^  is,  that  there  are  the  clearest 
marks  of  design  and  wisdom  in  the  works  of  na- 
ture, and  the  conclusion  is,  that  the  works  of 
nature  are  the  effects  of  a  wbe  and  intelligent 
cause." 

In  this,  as  in  almost  every  other  case,  it  is  the 
argument  that  makes  the  syllogism,  and  not  the 
syllogism  the  argument.  The  major  here,  as 
usual,  is  nothing  more  than  the  generalization  of 
the  particular  proposition  included  in  the  minor. 
If  it  be  true  that  there  are  the  clearest  marks  of 
wisdom  or  design  in  the  works  of  nature,  the  con- 
clusion is  evident ;  for  by  the  marks  of  wisdom 
and  design  we  mean  merely  the  marks  of  a  wise 
and  intelligent  cause. 

§  9.  The  true  question  therefore  is,  what  it 
is  that  essentially  constitutes  the  marks  of  design 
in  a  thing.  Design  supposes  intelligence  as  im- 
plying the  perception  of  an  end.  Instinct  or  ap- 
petite may  pursue  an  olject  for  its  own  sake,  but 
to  pursue  for  the  sake  of  another  supposes,  in  this 
apprehension  of  its  subserviency  to  such  a  purpose, 
an  act  of  understanding.    A  child,  from  the  mere 
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suggestion  of  appetite^  may  reach  out  its  hand  to 
pluck  an  apple  from  a  tree^  but  if  it  proceed  to 
take  a  stick  to  knock  it  down^  it  is  properly  said 
to  exercise  intelligence.  The  act  is  one  which 
mere  appetite  alone  could  never  suggest.  Appe- 
tite merely  gives  the  desire  of  the  object ;  under- 
standing idone  can  perceive  the  means  ^. 

It  is  notj  therefore^  any  peculiarity  of  structure, 
however  regular  or  complex,  which  implies  con- 
trivance, but  the  perception  of  its  adaptation  to  a 
given  purpose.  Till  we  can  identify  the  probable 
end,  the  inference  of  its  being  the  work  of  intelli- 
gence, from  its  apparent  resemblance  to  those 
which  we  know  to  be  such^  is  comparatively  weak. 
The  properties  of  matter  are  infinitely  various,  and 
among  them  it  is  easily  conceivable  there  may  be  one 
by  which  its  particles,  under  certain  circumstances, 
arrange  themselves  in  certain  definite  forms.  The 
phenomena  of  crystallization  present,  in  fact,  a 
case  precisely  of  this  kind.  The  forms  which 
matter  thus  assumes  are  regular  and  uniform  to 
the  most  mathematical  nicety ;  insomuch  that  to 
reproduce  them  with  perfect  accuracy  requires,  in 
human  workmen,  a  considerable  application  of 

*  This  coincides  with  Franklin's  definition  of  man  as  a 
tool'makmg  Bjumtl. 
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care  and  skill ;  and  yet  wo  caiinot  say  that  any 
such  is  supposed  in  the  cause  of  their  natural  pro* 
duction^  because  we  cannot  detect  any  end  or  pBur* 
pose  to  be  answered  by  it.  The  case  would  be 
distinctly  different,  if  we  found  these  crystals  only 
under  circumstances  where  their  peculiar  figure 
and  size  .  rendered  them  precisely  subservient  to 
some  useful  purpose.  It  may  be  conceived  to  be 
a  property  of .  matter  that  its  particles,  when  at 
liberty,  tend  to  aggregate  in  a  certain  and  definite 
manner;  but  no  principle  of  this  kind,  nor  any 
thing  short  of  intelligence,  and  indeed  a  power  of 
motion^  can  be  supposed  to  enable  the  thing  thus 
formed  to  limit  its  appearance  to  certain  definite 
circumstances  of  connexion  and  relation  with  ano- 
ther and  perfectly  independent  substance.  It  is 
true  that  this  last  result  may,  in  any  particular  in* 
stance,  be  the  work  of  chance,  and  if  it  be  one  of 
rare  or  irregular  occurrence,  such  an  account  of  the 
matter  is  admissible ;  but  if  the  combination  in 
question  be  invariable,  and  if  the  things  them- 
selves be  never  found  but  so  combined,  to  talk  of 
diance, — that  is,  of  causes  assumed  to  be  irregular 
and  indeterminate,  producing  an  effect  thus  cer- 
tain and  definite,  is  contradictory,  not  merely  to 
all  experience,  but  almost  to  our  very  notion  of 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  at  all. 
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§  K).  For,  in  fiurf;^  in  ascribing  any  particukut* 
effict  either  to  design  or  chance^;  we  can  argUe  of 
those' causes  only  from  the  knowledge  which  w0 
hare  of  th^  operation  by  experience.  We  hav^ 
the  experience  of  the  effects  of  design  in  the 
wodks  of  human  intelligence  and  contrivance ;  as 
we  have  that  of  what  is  called  chance  hi  the  ordi^^* 
nary  results  of  elemental  action.  Now  these 
effeeta  not  only  do  not  resemble  each  other  in  char 
laeter,  but  are  directly  and  specifically  opposite ; 
insbmneh  that  the  occurrence  of  the  slightest  and 
most  momentary  analogy  between  them,  instantly 
begets  in  the  mind  a  sense  not  only  of  surprise 
but  almost  of  disbelief ;  though  the  resemblance, 
we  may  add,  at  the  most  is  found  to  reach  to 
something  of  uniformity  or  regularity  of  shape, 
witlkmt  approaching  to  the  production  of  any 
thing  like  that  nice  disposition  of  reciprocating 
and  counteracting  parts  which  is  involved  in  a  ma- 
chine»  We  repeat,  then,  to  ascribe  a  certain  uni- 
form and  periodical  effect  to  any  thing  like 
chance,  such  as  we  know  or  can  conceive  of  its 
operation,  is  to  use  the  word  either  without  mean- 
mg,  or  in  a  sense  contradictory  to  its  true  one. 

But  may  not  an  unintelligent  cause  be  an  uni- 
hnn  one,  and  thus  produce  a  certain  and  uniform 
lesnlt  ?    Certainly  it  may,  and  if  these  characters 

n2 
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were  all  that  we  had  to  account  for,  we  should 
be  at  no  greater  loss,  than  we  are  in  ascribing  the 
phenomena  of  regular  forms  in  crystals  to  cer- 
tain original  properties,  or  tendencies  in  the  parti- 
cles of  which  they  are  composed.  These  tenden- 
cies might  be  so  various  in  their  nature  and  ope- 
ration, that  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  every  dis- 
tinct part  of  a  watch,  for  instance,  might  be  the 
result  of  certain  processes  of  attraction,  such  as  is 
supposed  to  dictate  the  configurations  of  matter 
in  the  case  just  mentioned  ;  and  metal,  whether 
brass  or  steel,  might  be  supposed  to  crystallize, 
as  it  were,  into  wheels,  and  chains,  and  springs, 
and  balances.  But  giving  the  utmost  scope  for 
hypothesis  in  this  respect,  what  law  or  tendency  of 
the  parts  themselves  could  be  supposed  to  bring 
them  together  in  the  precise  number,  size,  shape, 
time  and  place  wanted,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  their 
action  and  counteraction  upon  each  other,  as  we 
see  to  be  the  case  in  the  watch  ?  The  cause  of 
this,  it  is  obvious,  must  be  something  external  to 
any  thing  operating  in  the  parts  themselves ;  and 
even  if  it  were  conceivable,  which  it  scarcely  is, 
that  unintelligent  causes,  such  as  we  know  to  ope- 
rate motion  in  matter,  might,  in  the  lapse  of  infi- 
nite ages,  so  concur,  as  to  produce  the  combinap 
tion  in  question ;  yet,  as  we  have  before  said,  if 
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we  found  not  only  one  watch,  but  a  regular  and 
periodical  succession  of  them,  and  if  the  parts  in 
question  were  never  met  with  but  under  precisely 
the  same  circumstances  of  combination,  in  which 
their  various  forms  and  aptitudes  were  fitted  for 
the  production  of  a  particular  result,  to  ascribe 
such  a  result  to  the  operation  of  fortuitous  causes, 
such  as  we  know  to  produce  the  figures  in  the 
clouds,  or  the  shapes  of  the  pebbles  on  the  sea- 
shore, after  every  allowance  on  the  score  of  the 
infinitude  of  the  possible  combinations  of  infinite 
things,  and  the  eternity  in  which  they  have  to 
exhaust  their  incalculable  permutations,  leaves  us 
just  as  remote  as  ever  firom  any  apprehension  of 
the  actual  possibility  of  the  phenomenon. 

§  11.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  if  we  can 
conceive  matter  to  arrange  itself  unconsciously  in 
a  particular  form,  such  as  the  spring  of  a  watch 
for  instance,  can  we  not  as  well  suppose  it  in  the 
same  way  to  produce  the  watch  itself?  A  little 
consideration,  we  believe,  will  shew  that  this  is 
impossible.  The  parts  of  the  watch  are  many, 
and  distinctly  different  in  their  character.  It  can- 
not therefore  be  any  one  principle  or  tendency, 
but  twenty  differing  ones  that  can  be  supposed  to 
produce  them ;  for  to  say  that  it  may  be  the  same 
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property  of  matter  that  produces  the  spring,  the 
tendency  of  whidi  actuates  the  formation  of  ii» 
case,  is  to  abandon  even  that  slight  degree  of  in* 
telli^bility  and  consistency  which  may  be  allowed 
to  the  original  hypothesis  itself.    Even  admittiBg 

« 

therefore,  for  a  moment,  this  account  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  several  parts  of  a  machine,  the  dif* 
ficulty  will  remain  in  its  full  force — what  princi- 
ple can  be  supposed  so  to  limit  and  determine  the 
operation  of  these  various  unconscious  tendencies, 
as  that  they  should  never  be  found  to  take  place, 
but  under  circumstances  of  time,  place,  position, 
and  reciprocal  connection,  which  are  exactly  ne- 
cessary to  enable  them  to  constitute  the  machine 
which  we  see  ?  The  obvious,  the  necessary,  the  only 
possible  answer  to  this  is  '*  Intelligence," — intelli- 
gence existing  independent  of,  and  operating  ex- 
ternally to  the  machine  itself — an  explanation, 
therefore,  to  which  we  are  driven,  not  only  by  the 
accumulated  analogies  of  all  human  experience, 
but  by  the  absolute  preclusion  which  is  compelled 
by  reason  of  any  other  that  can  be  assigned. 

§  12.  It  has  been  observed,  that,  in  specu- 
lating upon  the  origin  of  the  present  system  of 
things,  we  are  allowed  but  two  alternatives  of 
supposition  ;-— either   the   cause  was  intelligent 
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or  nninteUigentj — it  is  the  fruit  of  design  or 
diaiice. 

May  it  not,  it  has  been  asked,  have  had  na 
coose  at  all  ?  The  only  sense  which  we.can  attadi 
to  tins  proposition  is,  that  the  world  may  have 
had  no  beginning  ;  that  is,  may  have  existed  as  it 
is  from  eternity .  To  this  Paley's  answer  is,  (we 
gifo  it  in  hia  own  words,)  ''  that  the  contrivance 
perceived  in  it  proves  that  to  be  impossible.  No- 
thing contrived  can,  in  a  strict  and  proper  sense^ 
be  eternal ;  forasmuch  as  the  contriver  must  have 
existed  before  the  contrivance." 

^  13.  That  contrivance  implies  a  contriver  is 
dear ;  but  this,  as  we  have  before  had  occasion  to 
remark,  is  perhaps  rather  to  assume  the  point  in 
dispute,  whidi  would  be  more  accurately  stated^ 
as  questioning  whether  a  system  resembling,  how- 
ever perfectly,  that  which  we  know  to  be  fruit  of 
contrivance,  might  not  have  existed  from  eternity. 
If  a  thing,  it  may  be  isaid,  can  exist  of  itself,  or 
from  eternity,  can  any  reason  be  urged  why  it 
should  not  bear  one  character  of  structure  as  well 
as  another  i  Why  it  should  not,  for  instance,  be 
of  a  regular  rather  than  an  indeterminate  shape  f 
Why  the  energies  informing  it  should  not  tend  to 
periodical  and  symmetrical  rather  than  eccentric 
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or  incalculable  exertion  ?  Why  the  matter  ot 
which  it  is  composed  might  not^  in  some  classes  of 
cases,  resemble  those  results  which  we  distinguish 
by  the  name  of  effects  of  design,  rather  than 
others  resulting  from  what  we  call  unintelligent; 
causes  ?  We  ourselves,  it  may  be  added,  with  all 
our  faculties,  whether  intellectual  or  animal,  are 
but  an  infinitely  small  result  of  that  eternal 
necessity  which  has  thus  determined  our  own  as 
well  as  every  other  existence ;  and  it  must  be  the 
highest  presumption,  in  a  creature  so  placed,  to 
argue  against  the  possibilities  of  that  necessity, 
from  the  little  distinctions  of  possible  or  impossible 
wbich  his  own  limited  experience  has  suggested. 
Things  existing  must  exist  in  some  form ;  but  it  is 
impossible,  a  priori,  and  excluding  all  knowledge 
of  their  causes,  to  assign  any  ground  for  expect- 
ing any  one  rather  than  another ;  and  yet  this 
possibility  seems  assumed  in  the  assertion,  that 
one  form  of  matter  may  have  existed  from  eternity, 
but  that  the  other  could  not. 

Eternity  and  infinity  are  ideas  merely  negative. 
When  we  say  that  something  must  have  eternally 
existed,  we  merely  mean  that  there  never  was  a 
time  when  something  was  not :  and  may  not  that 
something  have  been  always  what  we  now  see  ? 
To  contradict  this  supposition,  you  must  be  pre- 
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pared  to  affirm  that  this  is  impossible ;  and  that 
there  has  been  a  time  when  the  present  frame  of 
things  could  not  be.  But  can  you  do  this  ?  Take 
any  given  period^  however  immensely  remote  from 
the  present,  and  you  will  find  it  at  least  as  easy  to 
suppose  this  system  to  be  then  existing  as  any 
other  you  could  substitute.  The  remoteness  of 
time,  though  increased  by  all  the  powers  of  calcu- 
lation, adds  nothing  at  all  to  the  difficulty.  Al- 
though, therefore,  we  may  not  be  prepared  to 
explain  directly  how  the  world  can  have  been  from 
eternity ;  or  to  meet  all  the  embarrassments  which 
necessarily  attach  to  the  consideration  of  a  matter 
so  much  beyond  our  comprehension, — yet  if,  on 
the  other  htOid,  you  can  assign  no  period  in  the 
whole  lapse  of  that  eternity,  when  it  may  not  have 
existed  as  well  as  it  does  now,  our  conclusions  will 
be  found  to  close  in  much  the  same  admission  of 
ignorance  on  both  sides.  That  which  may  have 
been  at  any  time,  may  have  been  at  all  times. 
All  that  we  know  or  can  know  is,  that  things  now 
are.  How  we  are,  or  why  we  are,  confessedly  we 
know  nothing.  Supposing  the  system  of  things 
to  have  had  a  beginning,  every  part  of  it  seems 
to  bespeak  intelligence  in  its  cause ; — but  we  have 
no  right,  because  there  is  no  necessity  for  resort- 
ing to  such  an  hypothesis,  until  it  can  be  shewn 
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thaltp  fixmi  the  nature  of  things,  the  present  world 
may  not  as  well  have  existed  from  everlasting,  as 
any  thing  else  which  you  can  suppose  to  hme  been 
iadts  place. 

§  14.  Upon  which  reasoning  we  must  &r8t 
observe,  that  in  denying  the  possibility  of  ihe  eter- 
nity of  the  world,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  Ihat 
we  should  be  able  .to  affirm  that  there  never  was 
a  time  when  the  present  frame  of  things  eculd 
not  be:  for  it  is  admitted,  that  it  can  as  easily  be 
supposed  to  have  existed  six.  millions  of  centuries 
as  sixty ;  but  that  there  must  have  been  a  time 
wiem  it  w€u  not,  inasmuch  as  the  nature  and 
order  of  that  frame  of  things  irresistibly  evinoes 
that  it  had  a  cause,  and  therefore  a  beginning. 
It  is  not  true,  therefore,,  that  what  may  have  been 
at  any  time  may  have  been  at  all  times — since  the 
supposition,  as  we  have  seen,  by  no  means  pre- 
cludes the  conclusion,  that  there  must  have  been 
same  time  when  it  did  not  exist. 

For  the  rest,  we  are  not  sure  that  Paley^s 
answer  does  completely  meet  the  difficulty  sug- 
gested in  the  preceding  section.  Contrivance, 
or  rather  the  marks  of  it  in  a  thing,  confessedly 
affi^rd  the  strongest  presumption  against  the  sup- 
position of  an  uninteUigent  cause ;  but,  fw  the 

13 
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reasons  we  hare  heard,  I  do  not  see  that  it  6q|iudl]r 
eondndes  against  the  eternal  or  sdlnexistenee  of 
sudi  aobstances.     Take  the  solar  system,  for  in- 
stance; the  beanty,  the  regularity,  the  endent 
preferableness  to  a  thousand  others  that  might 
have  been  adopted,  of  the  present  situai^n  and 
movement  cf  the  planets  and  thek  respective  satel- 
lites around  the  sun,  sufficiently  refute  tiie  snp- 
pontion  of  such  an  arrangement  having  been  the 
oflbpring  of  chance.     But  we  cannot  affirm .  that 
these  circumstances,  of  themselves,  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  assertion,  that  the  system '  may  have 
existed  as  it  is  from  eternity*     If  the  heavenly 
bodies  can  have  so  existed  at  ail,  is  any  reason, 
assignable  why  they  should  not  have  been  aa  we  see 
them — ^that  b  round,  luminous,  and  moving  at 
certain  distances,  periods,  and  directions — as  well 
as  of  any  other  shape,  size,  and  colour,  or  subject 
t9  any  other  laws  of  motion  which  you  can  devise  ? 
Even  if  we  urge  that,  adioiitting  the  eternity  of 
arganized  matter  as  t^  possibility,  the  contrivances 
which  it  evinces  must  at  least  make  it  probable r 
diat  it  had  a  contriver,  and  that,  not  what  we 
see,  but  its  Author,  is  that  which  has  existed 
eternally ;  the  answer  mil  be,  that  this  probor- 
hUity  ifl'  founded  solely  on  the  same  assumption — 
iin^mumtie  imprahabiUty  that  matter  which  has 
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existed  from  eternity  should  bear  one  shape  or 
structure  rather  than  another ;  which  is  the  thing 
to  be  proved.  Besides  that^  here^  in  granting  the 
possibility  of  the  eternal  existence  of  matter 
seemingly  organised,  we  admit  all  that  can  be 
required.  For  our  adversaries  do  not  dogmatise 
that  matter  has  or  must  have  so  existed;  they 
would  only  say  that  we  must  by  proof  exclude 
this  supposition  before  we  can  proceed  to  substi- 
tute any  other. 

§  15.  The  true  answer,  I  apprehend,  is  to  be 
found,  not  so  much  in  the  apparent  contrivances 
of  the  organic  world,  taken  by  themselves,  as  in 
that  order  of  succession  to  which  they  are  plainly 
subservient,  and  which  inmiediately  and  neces- 
sarily depends  upon  them  for  its  continuance.  If 
to  my  question.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  sun's 
existence?  a  philosopher  should  answer,  that  it 
was  self-existent,  or  had  always  existed;  I  do 
not  know  that  I  could  immediately  shew  the 
absurdity  of  the  assertion.  But  suppose  the  ques- 
tion to  relate  to  a  man,  and  it  is  clear  the  same 
answer  could  not  apply.  For  we  know  by  ex- 
perience, that  neither  had  he  always  existed, 
nor  was  his  existence  without  a  distant  and  de- 
finite occasion,  viz.  the  marriage  of  his  parents. 
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If  it  should  be  contended  that  these  were  not  so 
properly  the  causes  as  the  instruments  of  the 
production  in  question^  inasmuch  as  it  resulted 
from  peculiarities  both  of  orgianization  and  pro- 
pensity beyond  the  will  of  the  agents ;  the  answer 
would  be  to  admit  the  point  in  dispute,  since  the 
very  distinction  of  secondary  or  instrumental 
causes,  supposes  the  necessity  of  primary  or  ef- 
ficient ones.  It  still  remains,  indeed,  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  the  iather,  and  of  the  father's 
&ther — ^but  this  series  cannot  without  absurdity 
be  carried  on  for  ever — ^for,  as  Clarke  would  say, 
if  erery  link  in  the  chain  be  dependent  and  li- 
mited, the  whole  cannot  be  self-existent  or  eternal. 
The  whole,  in  fact,  is  and  can  be  nothing  in  itself 
specifically  different  from  the  particulars  of  which 
it  is  made  up. 

§  16.  Some  may  perhaps  argue,  that  Time, 
which  is  infinite,  is  nevertheless  successive  in  its 
existence — that  all  existence  in  time  is  successive 
— that  a  series  of  generations  may  be  considered 
only  as  a  mode  of  existence  of  the  same  thing — 
that,  for  instance,  supposing  it  were  proved  of 
the  sun,  that  in  the  course  of  each  year  it  con- 
sumed its  entire  substance,  which,  however,  was 
by  a  principle  of  its  constitution  immediately  sup- 
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pKed^  as  fast  aa  s^jfeaA,  from,  the  smround&ig  at- 
mosphere— ^we  xmglit  still  speak  of  that  hmiimiry 
aa'  eternally  suhnsting,  though  in  reality  no.par* 
tid^  of  the  same  identical  matter  was  ccmtiniied 
to  it  during  two  successive  years. 

For  the. two  first  of  these  cases  it  is  suffident 
ta  obsenre^  (beades  that  time  b  ratlier  aa  attrt*» 
bote  or  manner  of  existence  than  an  existence  or 
thing  itself^)  that  neither  time  nor  any  indindual 
thing  existing  in  time,  can  be  said  to  be  succn- 
she  in  its  existence^  in  the  same  sense '  that  an 
animal  that  dies  and  is  r^»oduced  every  day, 
ytar,  or  century,  is  so  termed.  It  is  not  time^ 
but  the  parts  of  time,  that  are  properly  said  to 
be  successive.  Strictly  speaking,  succession  sop- 
posea  an  actual  difference  in  the  sul]jects  compos* 
ing  it ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  said  to  belong 
to  any  one  thing.  One  minute  cannot  be  the 
same  with  that  which  it  succeeds ;  nor  one  man ; 
nor  one  note  of  music.  Using  the  word  mam  in 
tiie  abstract,  or  generic  sense,  we  may  speak  of 
him  as  existing  in  succession ;  but  this  is  in  re- 
ference rather  to  idetis  than  things.  The  race, 
which  is  of  ideal  creation,  may  so  exist ;  Imt  the 
animal,  which  alone  is  the  thing,  cannot.  But 
they  are  things  only  which  concern  exbtence.  In 
the  case  supposed  of  the  constant  renewal  of  the 
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sobstaiice  of  a  body,  vfe  shduld  say,  though  the 
parts  werd  m  cinnge/  yet  that  which  properly 
constituted  the  suu-^the  principle  of  its  nature, 
whermisoeyer  rending,  which  regulated  tiie  influx 
and  efflux  of  particles,  and  controlted  them  to  a 
certain  modification  or  form,  remained  always  the 
same,  and  therefore  was  not  successive  in  its 
beoig.  But  one  man,  howeter  minutely  resmn- 
bliBg  his  fsdher,  is  no  inore  the  saf9»e  thing  with 
him,  ihan  with  any  other  animal 

%  17.  But  the  question,  it  will  be  said,  is  not 
whether  we  can  form  any  direct  notion  of  an  infi- 
nite series  or  succession  of  causes,  but  whether  the 
supposition  of  such  a  series  involves  any  contradic- 
tion ;  and,  at  any  rate,  whether  it  be  more  incon- 
cdvable  in  itself,  than  the  eternal  existence  of  any 
one  being  of  the  series. 

It  is  true  it  would  be  absurd  to  resort  to  the 
supposition  of  such  a  succession  by  way  6f  account- 
ing causatively  for  the  origin  of  any  thing.  Nor 
in  this  argument  are  we  bound  to  shew  how  it 
can  be  in  fact.  It  is  enough  for  our  purpose, 
if  you  are  not  able  to  shew  that  it  is  impossible 
in  itself.  An  eternal  -succession,  you  say,  must 
be  self-existent  and  necessary,  and  therefore 
camiot  consist   of  parts   in   themselves   depen- 
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dent  and  limited.  We  do  not  profess  to  shew 
that  an  eternal  succession  is,  or  to  explain 
how  it  may  be.  All  we  know  is,  that  a  succession 
has  taken  place  as  far  as  the  records  of  human  ob- 
servation extend,  and  we  say  that,  for  aught  we 
know,  it  has  tdways  taken  place,  unless  you  can 
shew  the  supposition  to  be  impossible.  For  the 
rest,  we  repeat,  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
necessary  existence  is  so  imperfect,  that  we  can 
hardly  take  upon  ourselves  to  dogmatize  with  con- 
fidence as  to  all  the  possibilities  connected  with  it 
If  a  necessary  succession  can  be  at  all,  it  should 
seem  that  it  must  consist  of  dependent  and  limited 
natures ;  for  it  is  the  limitation  and  transitiveness 
and  mutual  dependency  of  the  particular  beings, 
that  constitutes  the  whole  a  succession. 

§  18.  True, — and  therefore  this  very  remark 
suggests  an  obvious  reason  why  a  successive  order 
of  beings  cannot  from  its  very  nature  be  termed  a 
necessary  or  self-existent  one. 

The  beings  forming  the  succession  are  confes- 
sedly not  necessary,  and  still  less  can  the  succes- 
sion itself  be  considered  so,  for  that  clearly  and 
immediately  results  from  the  constitution  of  the 
natures  of  which  it  is  made  up. 

We  will  admit  that  the  utility  of  any  rqnstitu- 
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tion  of  things  does  not  necessarily  evince  that  it 
was  contrived  for  that  purpose.  If  watches  were 
dug  out  of  the  ground  like  diamonds,  notwith- 
standing the  exquisite  adaptation  of  their  structure 
to  a  particular  use,  still  we  could  not  know  that 
that  use  was  intended ;  any  more,  perhaps,  than 
we  can  infer  that  the  gratification  arising  from  the 
wearing  of  precious  stones  was  the  motive  of  their 
pellucidity  and  lustre.  But  in  the  case  of  a  plant 
or  animal,  we  cannot  entertain  even  this  degree  of 
doubt  respecting  the  intention  of  that  part  of  its 
structure  which  we  see  was  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  species.  For  it  is  not  the  use  of 
the  animal  which  is  here  concerned,  but  its  very 
existence ;  and  not  only  is  the  capacity  discovered, 
but  the  application  of  it  is  distinctly  secured  by  a 
provision  of  instinct,  bearing  in  the  time  and  man- 
ner, and  particularity  of  its  operation,  as  evident 
marks  of  design,  as  the  most  refinedly  mechanical 
portion  of  the  material  structure. 

It  is  not,  be  it  observed,  that  we  see  marks  of 
design  or  adaptation  in  a  system  of  things,  such 
as  the  solar,  of  the  immediate  origin  of  which 
we  otherwise  know  nothing;  but  we  trace  the 
existence  of  the  thing  to  a  scheme  of  contrivance, 
wluch  being  certainly  extraneous  and  previous  to 
the  plant  and  animal  itself,  is  necessarily  so  to 
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every  other  individual  of  the  succession,  and  there^ 
fore,  to  the  whole  succession  also.  To  say  of 
any  particular  plant,  that  it  may  have  derived  its 
being  from  the  necessary  and  eternal  constitution 
of  its  own  nature,  we  know  is  not  true;  as  it 
contradicts  our  positive  knowledge  of  its  origin  in 
contrivances  which  did  not  belong  to  it.  And  it 
is  perhaps  still  more  unintelligible  to  speak  of 
these  contrivances  as  making  a  part  of  the  animal 
as  a  successive  being — ^for  the  enstence  of  the 
succession  is  the  direct  and  sole  result  of  those 
contrivances.  Once  more,  succession  itself  is 
nothing,  and  can  account  for  nothing;  being 
simply  an  idea  existing  in  our  minds,  and  derived 
firom  our  observation  of  the  manner  in  which 
certain  classes  of  existences  take  place.  To  as- 
cribe, therefore,  those  existences  to  a  principle  of 
succession,  is  strangely  to  invert  the  usual  order 
of  notion,  by  deriving  things  from  ideas  rather 
than  ideas  from  things ;  and  making  our  percep- 
tion to  be  the  cause  of  those  existences,  which  are 
at  the  same  time  the  objects  of  it. 

In  a  word,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  we 
can  affirm  of  any  particular  individual,  such  as  a 
man,  with  the  immediate  source,  ground,  nature, 
and  limits  of  whose  existence,  we  are  acquainted, 
that  he  may  have  been  eternal,  as  we  might  of  a 
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mountain  or  one  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  We  do 
not  affinn  this  of  the  man^  you  say,  nor  even  of 
the  race,  but  of  that  constitution  of  things  firom 
which  they  necessarily  result.  If  by  this  ypfu 
mean  the  eternal  cause  or  constituting  principle, 
it  is  to  concede  the  point  in  dispute ;  for  any  such, 
we  have  seen,  must  necessarily  have  existed  pre- 
vious to,  and  independent  of,  the  being  in  ques- 
tion. Otherwise  I  can  understand  no  signification 
of  the  constitution  of  a  thing,  as  any  thing  separate 
from  the  thing  itself. 

§  19.  It  is  not,  therefore,  we  would  say,  the 
simple  perception  of  the  marks  of  contrivance  in 
the  structure  of  a  plant  or  animal,  but  our  expe- 
rietice  of  the /act,  that  it  immediately  owes  its 
being  to  a  system  of  causes  altogether  external 
to  itself,  that  at  once  excludes  the  supposition  of 
its  eternal  existence.  In  fine,  as  every  individual 
plant  or  animal  must  have  had  a  beginning,  the 
series  or  succession  itself  must,  by  a  still  stronger 
reason,  have  had  one ;  since  its  existence  (even  in 
idea)  is  obviously  posterior  to  that  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  which  it  consists  :  and  if  that  succession 
18  clearly  the  result  of  a  disposition  of  parts  bearing 
the^  strongest  possible  marks  of  contrivance,  the 
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presumption  is  irresistible^  that  its  cause  was  not 
merely  external  but  intelligent. 

^  20.  Before  we  leave  the  subject,  there  is 
yet  another  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
suggested  with  respect  to  it,  upon  which  it  may 
be  as  well  to  say  a  few  words*.  It  has  been 
urged  that,  in  ascribing  the  frame  and  order  of 
existing  things  to  the  exercise  of  certain  attributes 
of  intelligence  and  power  in  the  Creator,  we  may 
be  only  indulging  in  an  arbitrary  assumption  of 
our  own.  It  is  a  part,  no  doubt,  of  our  nature, 
that  we  can  perceive  ends,  and  employ  means  for 
.their  accomplishment ;  nor  is  the  notion .  an  un- 
natural one  with  a  being  not  disposed  to  under- 
rate his  own  importance,  that  accounts  for  the 
structure  of  the  universe  upon  the  principles  which 
he  knows  to  operate  in  those  contrivances  which 
the  preservation  or  convenience  of  his  own  being 
have  suggested  to  him.  But  the  imagination  of 
a  creative  intelligence,  in  this  sense,  may  be  no- 
thing more  than  an  instance  of  the  same  prejudice 
which,  among  ruder  nations,  has  clothed  the  Being 
thus  supposed  with  a  human  form,  and  inspired 

*  See  in  particular  Hume's  Posthumous  Dialogues  upon 
Natural  Religion,  in  which  this  topic  is  strongly  insisted 
upon  by  one  of  the  interlocutors. 
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him  with  human  passions.  Now  the  very  natU' 
ralness,  it  may  be  said,  of  the  analogy,  together 
with  the  palpable  temptations  which  our  pride  as 
well  as  our  ignorance  may  have  presented  for  its 
adoption,  ought  to  suggest  some  mistrust  of  its 
possible  foundation  in  truth.  Our  notions  of  cre- 
ation can  be  drawn  only  from  the  experience  of 
our  own  handiwork  and  contrivance,  and  the 
beings,  the  objects,  the  materials,  are  so  diiferent 
in  the  two  cases,  that  it  can  hardly  be  safe  to 
argue  from  one  to  the  other. 

§  21.  Upon  which  I  would  observe,  that  since 
it  has  not  been  attempted  to  shew  that  the  analogy 
in  question  involves  any  thing  either  absurd  or 
contradictory  in  itself,  the  mere  naturalness  of  it, 
to  use  that  expression,  would  seem  to  afford  a 
presumption  rather  in  favour  of  than  against  its 
truth.  It  is  plain  that  reasoning  purely  a  priori, 
there  is  at  least  as  much  of  gratuitous  assumption 
in  the  doctrine  that  would  set  aside  this  analogy, 
as  one  necessarily  inapplicable ;  as  in  that  which 
would  adopt  it.  And  if,  therefore,  the  probability 
of  it  is  forced  upon  us  by  other  considerations,  it 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unreasonable  to 
exclude  it  from  our  speculation,  upon  a  plea  of 
ignorance,  which  does  not  more  apply  to  the  one 
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than  to  the  other  side  of  the  controversy.  The 
single  question  is^  whether  the  supposition  alluded 
to  implies  any  thing  impossible  or  contradictory 
in  itself.  If  not,  the  very  fact  of  our  complete 
destitution  of  all  previous  knowledge  in  the  mat- 
ter, by  depriving  us  of  any  other  ground  of  specu- 
lation,  seems  only  to  give  greater  weight  to  the 
presumptions  which  mere  analogy,  however  re- 
mote or  inadequate,  may  be  found  to  suggest. 

It  is  true  that,  in  arguing  as  to  the  probable 
nature  of  the  divine  attributes  and  purposes,  from 
our  experience  of  human  motives  and  intelligence, 
we  should  alyirays  bear  in  mind  the  infinite  differ- 
ence between  the  two  subjects.  But  this  difference 
affects  rather  the  degree  than  the  kind  of  the 
attributes  in  question.  And,  indeed,  as  we  cannot 
conceive  of  any  moral  or  intellectual  attribute 
otherwise  than  in  reference  to  the  experience  of 
our  own  consciousness,  to  speak  of  any  such  as 
being  specifically  different  in  the  Deity  and  in  us, 
is  really  to  use  words  without  meaning.  If  the 
terms,  wisdom,  and  power,  and  goodness,  mean 
something  else  when  applied  to  the  Deity  than 
their  usual  acceptation  imports,  they  do  in  fact 
mean  nothing.  That  which  makes  the  conclusion 
of  an  intelligent  cause  from  the  contrivances  ob- 
servable in  nature,  so  irresistible,  is  the  exact,  the 
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complete  analogy  which  they  present^  with  those 
adaptations  of  means  to  ends,  which  distinguish  our 
own  limited  mechanics.  The  analogy,  indeed,  is 
so  perfect,  that  I  do  not  know  whether  the  pre- 
sumption to  be  drawn  in  respect  of  the  identity, 
so  to  speak,  of  mind,  not  merely  as  to  its  essence, 
but  to  the  order  and  manner  of  operation  in  us 
and  in  its  source,  has  (so  far  from  being  pushed 
too  far)  been  sufficiently  insisted  upon.  It  is  im- 
possible, indeed,  to  blame  that  sense  of  diffidence 
which  shrinks  from  the  presumption  implied  in 
such  approximations  ;  but  this  feeling  may  be  con- 
sulted too  much ;  for  the  more  clear,  distinct,  and 
definite,  we  make  our  conceptions  of  the  Deity, 
provided  they  be  just,  the  more  we  fit  them  to 
operate  effectually  on  our  understanding  and  wilL 
At  any  rate,  to  argue  that,  since  the  Creator 
must  be  a  Being  so  infinitely  different  from  his 
creatures,  that  therefore  intelligence  and  power, 
as  well  as  every  other  attribute,  as  they  exist  in 
Him,  must  differ  essentially  from  what  they  are  in 
man,  is  absurd ;  since  it  is  only  from  the  perception 
of  the  marks  of  power  and  intelligence  precisely 
similar  in  kind  to  what  we  experience  in  our- 
selves, that  we  are  justified  in  inferring  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  Being  at  all.  If  the  inference  from 
those  marks  be  unsound  or  uncertain,  the  question 
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is  at  an  end.  But  to  insist  that  the  attributes 
we  thus  infer  on  the  evidence  merely  of  our  expe- 
rience^ is  something  different  from  any  thing  that 
we  have  experienced^  is  plainly  self-contradictory. 

^.^^^"22.  It  should  seem,  moreover,  that  unless 
there  were  something  common  in  the  divine  and 
human  nature,  it  would  be  impossible  that  the 
creature  should  ever  know  its  Creator.  Assume 
for  a  moment,  that  wisdom,  or  power  and  good- 
ness,  are  specifically  different  in  God  and  in  us, 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  notion  of  such  a  Deity 
would  be  indistinguishable  from  the  fate  and 
chance  of  the  Atheist.  Nature  would  speak  to  us 
in  a  language  unintelligible,  and  the  word  God 
become  one  of  no  real  meaning  to  our  apprehen- 
sions. It  could  neither  assist  our  reason,  nor  ope- 
rate upon  our  affections.  Does  not  this  considera- 
tion alone  afford  a  strong  presumption  of  the 
foundation  of  that  analogy  which  mankind  have 
ventured  to  assume  ?  As  rational  and  responsible 
creatures,  it  seems  indispensable  that  we  should 
not  be  ignorant  of  the  most  important  of  all  our 
relations, — that  in  which  we  stand  to  our  Maker  ; 
yet  of  that  relation  we  can  have  no  knowledge 
without  some  apprehension  of  his  Being  and  attri- 
butes; and  this  knowledge  again  is  impossible. 
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unless  there  be  in  that  being  and  attributes  some- 
thing analogous  to  our  own.  In  proportion^ 
therefore^  to  the  presumption  that  God  would 
give  us  a  knowledge  so  important^  is  the  presump- 
tion that  he  would  so  constitute  us  as  to  be  able  to 
attain  to  it ;  and  this  probability,  whatever  be  its 
force,  is  I  think  clearly  equal  to  that  of  any  argu- 
ment which  our  adversaries  can  adduce  against 
our  possessing  such  knowledge,  from  the  ante- 
cedent improbability  that  the  nature  of  a  creature 
like  man  should  have  any  thing  analogous  to  that 
of  a  Being  so  infinitely  superior. 

There  is,  therefore,  we  conceive,  nothing  either 
absurd  or  presumptuous  in  the  assumption,  that 
mind  in  man  bears  a  direct  analogy  with  mind 
in  his  Maker ;  since,  in  recognizing  that  analogy, 
and  in  drawing  from  it  the  proper  inferences,  he 
is  precisely  making  that  use  of  reason,  for  which 
especially  it  was  given  to  him. 

^  23.  With  respect  to  the  analogy  itself,  it  is 
as  dose  and  perfect  as  any  that  can  be  imagined. 
Of  the  contrivances  of  the  natural  world,  some  no 
doubt  are  on  a  scale  too  vastfor  our  comprehension ; 
others  of  proportions  too  minute  for  our  optics ; 
but  of  such  as  come  more  properly  within  our 
sphere  of  speculation,  in  the  structure  of  ourselves. 
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and  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  creation^  there 
are  few  of  which  we  cannot  perfectly  appreciate 
both  the  process  and  the  principle,  in  thar  accu- 
rate resemblance  to,  not  to  say  identity  with, 
those  of  which  human  ingenuity  has  availed  itself, 
in  the  accomplishment  of  its  own  independent 
purposes.  Nor  does  the  coincidence  extend 
merely  to  the  principle  resorted  to,  but  equally 
prevails  in  the  manner  of  its  application ;  for  it 
is  not  merely  the  general  uses  of  the  animal 
which  are  met ;  but  contingent  exigencies  are  spe- 
cially provided  for  by  a  particular  contrivance,  and 
defects  and  difficulties  incident  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  conflicting  purposes  are  obviated  by  pro- 
visions of  an  adscititious  or  compensatory  na- 
ture. There  is  in  these  processes  the  vestige 
of  an  order  of  ideas  so  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  occurs  in  the  elaboration  of  the  works  of 
human  ingenuity,  that,  perhaps,  it  befits  us  rather 
to  limit  the  sense  of  analogy  which  is  thus 
forced  on  the  mind,  than  to  press  it  to  what,  con- 
sidering this  part  of  the  subject  in  itself,  might 
otherwise  seem  its  legitimate  consequences. 

Nay,  we  are  not  sure  that  it  would  be  too 
much  to  affirm,  that  of  the  contrivances  them- 
selves, taken  individually,  there  are  scarcely  any 
to  which,  as  far  as  the  principle  of  construction 
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is  Gonoenied,  we  might  not  oppose  some  results  of 
haman  ingenuity.  It  is  the  exquisite  nicety  of 
the  workmanship, — ^the  perfect  simplicity,  yet 
completeness  of  the  provision — above  all  the  incal* 
culable  variety  and  number  of  them,  and  the  un- 
erring precision  by  which  they  are  often  made  to 
co-operate,  without  confusion  or  interruption,  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  common  end,  which 
chiefly  compel  our  astonishment,  and  of  course 
make  all  comparison,  if  any  such  should  be  insti- 
tuted, altogether  absurd.  But  still,  all  this  may 
be  said  to  mark  nothing  differing  in  the  iijul  of 
intelligence  exercised  in  the  two  cases.  Thus,  in 
the  structure  of  the  human  body,  infinite  and  ad- 
mirable as  are  the  contrivances,  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  a  single  one  yet  discovered  which, 
the  object  and  the  materials  being  given,  we 
could  not  conceive  human  ingenuity  as  being  able 
to  combine  of  itself. 

§  23.  We  have  a  right  then — or  rather  we  are 
bound — ^it  is  intended,  that  we  should  infer  intel- 
ligence in  the  cause  of  things,  meaning  by  intelli- 
gence precisely  what  we  do  when  we  apply  that 
term  to  human  understandings.  And  in  the  same 
way,  I  apprehend  we  must  restrict  the  inference  as 
to  the  power  which  we  suppose  as  residing  in  the 
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Deity^  by  a  similar  reference  to  our  own  experi- 
ence. The  only  kind  of  power  of  which  we  can 
conceive,  is  that  which  we  ourselves  exercise^  whe- 
ther in  the  ordering  of  our  ideas,  or  the  conunu- 
nication  or  arrest  of  motion  in  matter.  The 
power  involved  in  the  creation,  whether  of  matter 
or  spirit,  where  no  substance  existed  before,  is 
distinct  from  any  that  we  have  experienced  in 
ourselves,  and  one  of  the  nature  and  operation  of 
which  we  can  form  no  conception.  The  grounds, 
therefore,  upon  which  we  are  led  to  ascribe  it  to 
the  Deity,  are  totally  distinct  from  those  upon 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  arguing,  and  are  to 
be  found  in  the  synthetical  or  a  priori  method  of 
demonstration  alone. 
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Note  A.  p.  24. 

Miu  Locke's  account  of  the  grounds  of  assurance  which 
we  have  for  the  reaUiy  of  our  knowledge  is  very  unsa* 
tis&ctory.  The  4th  chapter  of  his  Fourth  Book  is  de- 
voted to  this  topic : — **  As  the  mind,**  he  observes, 
'*  knows  things  not  immediately,  but  only  by  the  inter* 
vention  of  the  ideas  which  it  has  of  them,  our  knowledge 
is  only  real  as  fiff  as  there  is  a  conformity  between  our 
ideas  and  the  things  they  stand  for."  But  what,  it  may 
be  asked,  shall  be  the  criterion  of  this  conformity  ? 

He  admits  the  difficulty  of  the  matter,  but  contends 
that  there  are  two  sorts  of  ideas,  which  we  may  be 
assured  agree  with  things.  The  first  are  simple  ideas, 
''  which,  as  the  mind  can  by  no  means  make  to  itself 
must  necessarily  be  the  product  of  things  operating  on 
the  mind,  in  a  natural  way,  and  producing  therein  those 
perceptions  which,  by  the  wisdom  and  will  of  our  Maker, 
they  are  adapted  to  do.  They  have,  therefore,  all  the 
conformity  to  things  which  our  state  requires,  for  they 
represent  them  unto  us  under  those  appearances  which 
Aey  are  fitted  to  produce  in  us.**    All  this,  we  may  ob- 
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serve^  he  says,  necessarily  follows  from  the  &ctf  that  the 
mind  cannot  make  its  own  simple  ideas.  That  such  a 
fact  may  evince,  that  our  simple  ideas  must  have  some  ez« 
ternal  cause,  may  be  admitted  (though  as  causation  or 
power  is  itself  among  the  number,  even  that  may  seem 
doubtful),  but  it  does  not  appear  in  what  manner  it  can 
imply  any  thing  whatever  as  to  the  actual  nature  of  that 
cause,  still  less  of  its  necessary  conformity  with  our 
ideas. 

Of  the  second  sort  of  ideas,  which  he  says  agree  with 
things,  we  do  not  exactly  apprehend  what  is  the  kind  of 
reality  which  he  wishes  to  affirm.  This  class  consists  of 
all  our  complex  ideas,  except  those  of  substances. 
"  These,"  he  says,  "  being  archetypes  of  the  mind's  own 
making,  not  intended  to  be  the  copies  of  any  thing,  nor 
referred  to  the  existence  of  any  thing  as  to  their  originals, 
cannot  want  any  conformity  necessary  to  real  knowledge, 
so  that  we  cannot  but  be  infallibly  certain  that  all  the 
knowledge  we  attain  concerning  these  ideas  is  real,  be- 
cause in  all  our  thoughts  and  reasonings  of  this  kind,  we 
intend  things  no  further  than  as  they  are  conformable  to 
our  ideas."  Of  this  class  are  all  our  moral  as  well  as 
mathematical  ideas,  which  being  archetypes  in  themselves, 
are  necessarily  adequate  and  complete,  and  afford  as  such, 
in  their  perception,  the  grounds  of  cert^dn  knowledge. 

Mr.  Locke  seems  here  to  be  confounding  the  reality, 
or  rather  the  certainty  of  our  knowledge,  with  the  reality 
of  the  objects  of  it.  Knowledge  he  had  defined  to  con- 
sist in  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  our  ideas.  The  objection  is,  not  that  we  cannot  cer- 
tainly perceive  that  agreement  or  disagreement,  and  so  far 
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attain  certain  knowledge,  but  that  it  follows  from  this 
definition  itself,  that  we  can  never  have  any  knowledge 
of  any  thing  beyond  our  ideas,  and  can  never  therefore 
know  whether  the  connexions  or  relations  we  perceive 
between  them  have  any  correspondency  ¥nth  those 
existing  among  things  themselves. 

Our  ideas  of  substances,  Mr.  Locke  admits,  being 
referred  to  archetypes  without  us,  may  difier  from  them, 
and  so  our  knowledge  of  them  come  short  of  being  real. 
But  so  far  as  they  agree  with  those  archetypes,  of  which 
they  are  supposed  copies,  so  far  he  contends  our  know- 
ledge concerning  them  is  real.  And  this  reality,  he  says, 
consists  in  this,  that  all  our  complex  ideas  of  substances 
must  be  such  and  such  only  as  are  made  up  of  such  sim- 
ple ones  as  have  been  discovered  to  co-exist  in  nature ; 
and  our  ideas  being  thus  true,  though  not  perhaps  very 
exact  copies,  are  yet  the  subjects  of  real,  as  far  as  we 
have  any,  knowledge  of  them. 

So  far  as  our  ideas  agree  with  their  archetjrpes  without, 
so  far  it  must  be  allowed  our  knowledge  of  those  arche- 
types, derived  through  our  ideas  of  them,  may  be  called 
real.  But  it  is  admitted  that  our  ideas  may  differ  from 
them,  and  as  Locke  has  given  us  no  criterion,  whereby  we 
may  judge  of  the  degrees  of  that  difference,  how  can  we 
know  that  they  may  not  differ  altogether  ?  Nay,  what 
reason  have  we  to  apprehend  that  they  agree  at  all? 
Berkeley,  we  know,  has  contended  not  merely  that  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  such  agreement,  but  that  if  we 
reflect  we  shall  find  it  impossible  that  any  unperceived 
q[iiality  of  body  can  bear  the  remotest  resemblance  to  the 
idea  of  it  in  our  minds. 
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The  whole  of  Locke's  doctrine  in  this  matter  seems  in* 
eluded  in  the  follomng  sentence  of  his,  $  12,  "  Whatever 
ideas  we  have,  the  agreement  we  find  they  have  with 
others  will  still  be  knowledge.  If  those  ideas  be  abstract, 
it  will  be  general  knowledge.  But  to  make  it  real  con- 
cerning substances,  the  ideas  must  be  taken  from  the  real 
existence  of  things.** 

Our  knowledge,  Locke  had  told  us,  is  only  sm  &r  real, 
as  there  is  a  conformity  between  our  ideas  and  the  reality 
of  things.  But  what  is  the  criterion  of  this  conformity 
in  the  case  of  substances  ?  He  answers,  *'  that  our  ideas 
of  them  be  taken  fi*om  the  reality  of  things  ;**  a  method 
of  solution  not  calculated  materially  to  relieve  our  embar- 
rassment. 

It  is  plain,  indeed,  that  as  there  must  be  some  cause 
for  the  production  of  those  simple  ideas,  which  we  feel 
we  cannot  produce  ourselves,  so  must  there  be  for  those 
combinations  of  simple  ideas  which  we  call  substances, 
and  which  are  distinguishable  from  those  innumerable 
others  which  we  can  frame  in  our  own  minds.  This 
circumstance  affords  a  sufficient  ground  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  two  classes  of  ideas  ;  if,  according  to 
Locke's  language  and  doctrine,  they  are  both  equally  to 
be  considered  as  such ;  and  we  may  call  the  one  ideas  of 
perception,  and  the  other,  of  imagination.  But  as  long  as 
the  object  of  knowledge  in  both  cases  is  considered  as  re- 
siding purely  in  the  mind,  the  distinction  affords  no  rea- 
son whatever  why  we  should  ascribe  to  either  any  analogy 
or  resemblance  with  things  existing  without. 

What  was  Locke*s  real  opinion  in  this  matter,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain ;  so  loose,  and  in  fact  contradictory,  is 
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his  use  of  the  term  idea  throughout  the  whole  work. 
The  only  intelligible  construction  of  his  doctrine  is  that 
which  we  have  seen ;  viz.  that  the  sole  objects  of  the  unr 
derstanding  are  its  own  ideas,  and  that  it  knows  nothing 
but  by  their  intervention.  The  idealism  of  Berkeley  not 
only  followed  from  this  doctrine,  but  was  in  fact  the  only 
rational  and  consistent  statement  of  it ;  and  the  Bishop 
was  perfectly  justified  in  affirming,  that  upon  this  suppo- 
sition the  notion  of  the  existence  of  a  material  world,  ac- 
cofding  to  the  ordinary  conception  of  it,  was  not  only 
unproved  but  absurd. 

Note  B.  p.  28. 

In  the  17th  chapter  of  his  Fourth  Bookj^  which  treats 
€{  reason,  Mr.  Locke  states  that  he  intends  that  word  *'  to 
stand  for  the  faculty  whereby  man  is  supposed  to  be  dis- 
tii^uished  from  beasts,  and  wherein  it  is  evident  he  much 
surpasses  them."  This  definition,  or  rather  description, 
is  somewhat  vague ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  collect  from  what 
follows  in  the  Snd  and  3rd  sections,  which  contain  his 
whole  doctrine  on  the  subject,  any  very  precise  or  con- 
sbtent  notion  of  the  meaning  he  attached  to  the  term. 

In  the  first  place,  he  suggests  a  difficulty,  which  he 
says  may  be  urged  against  his  treating  of  reason  at  all. 
**  If  general  knowledge,  as  has  been  shewn,  consists  in  a 
perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  our  ideas, 
ind  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  all  things  without 
us  be  only  from  our  senses,  what  room  is  there  for  the 
exercise  of  any  other  faculty,  but  outward  sense  and  in- 
ward perception  ?     What  need  is  there  of  reason  ?''    He 
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answers  ''  Very  much,  both  for  the  enlargeaieiit  of  our 
knowledge  and  the  regulating  our  assent.  For  it  has  to 
do  both  in  knowledge  and  opinion,  and  is  necessary  ^and 
assisting  to  all  our  other  intellectual  facultiesi  and  ii 
contains  two  of  them, — viz.  sagacity  and  illation.* 

It  is  plain,  both  from  the  difficulty  here  suggested, 
and  the  answer  to  it,  that  Locke  distinguishes  reason 
from  that  faculty  in  us,  whereby  we  perceive  the  agree- 
ment or  disagreement  of  our  ideas,  and  that  he  merely 
understands  by  it  what  is  called  reasonings — viz.  ''  that 
power  by  which  the  mind  both  finds  out  and  so  orders  the 
intermediate  ideas,  as  to  perceive  the  connexion  of  the 
two  extremes.**  ''  This,"  he  adds,  ''  is  what  we  call  ilia* 
tioD  or  inference,  and  consists  in  nothing  but  the  percep- 
tion of  the  connnexion  there  is  between  the  ideas  in  isach 
step  of  the  deduction,  whereby  the  mind  comes  to  see 
their  agreement  or  disagreement.'* 

It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  reasoning,^s  id  ij»  here 
described,  is  rather  a  process  than  a  potver  or  faculty  of 
the  mind.  Moreover,  this  power  or  process  of  illation, 
what  is  it  ?  It  *'  consists  in  nothing  but  the  perception 
of  the  connexion  there  is  between  the  ideas  of  each  step 
of  the  deduction.**  But  this  perception,  which  Locke 
elsewhere  tells  us  is  intuitive,  he  has  already  distin- 
guished firom  reason  properly  so  called. 

His  subsequent  explanations  tend  still  further  to 
darken  the  matter.  '*  Sense  and  intuition,**  he  says, 
"  reach  but  a  very  little  way.  The  greatest  part  of  our 
knowledge  depends  upon  deduction  and  intermediate 
ideas ;  and  in  both  cases,  whether  of  assent  or  know- 
ledge, the  faculty  which  finds  out  the  means  and  rightly 
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applies  them,  to  discoTer  certainty  in  the  one  and  proba- 
bility in  the  other,  is  that  which  we  call  reason." 

Here  again  intuition  is  distinguished  from  reason, 
which  is  plainly  defined  to  be  the  power  whereby  the 
mind  invents  and  applies  those  intermediate  steps,  which 
are  necessary  for  the  deduction  of  truths  not  intuitive ; 
and  as  the  perception  of  the  connexion  between  any  two 
steps  of  that  deduction  is  admitted  to  be  intuitive,  it 
should  follow  that  it  is  not  properly  the  act  of  reason. 
And  yet,  in  apparent  contradiction  to  this,  it  is  immedi^ 
ately  added.  **For  as  reason  perceives  the  necessary 
and  indubitable  connexion  of  all  the  ideas  and  proofs  one 
to  another,  in  each  step  of  any  demonstration  that  pro- 
duces knowledge,  so  it  likewise  perceives  the  probable 
connexion  of  all  the  ideas  and  proofs  one  to  another,  in 
every  step  of  a  discourse  to  which  it  will  think  assent 
due." 

Mr*  Locke  subfoins  the  following  as  a  summary  of  his 
doeCrtne,  ''  so  that  we  may  in  reason  consider  these  four 
d^fee8;-^the  first  and  highest  is  the  discovering  and 
finding  out  of  truths  * ;  the  second,  the  regular  and 
mediodical  disposition  of  them,  and  laying  them  in  a  clear 
Of der  to  make  their  connexion  and  force  be  plainly  and 
easily  perceived ;  the  third,  is  the  perceiving  their  con- 
nexion ;  and  the  fourth,  and  making  a  right  conclusion." 
That  retuon  does  all  this  may  be  admitted,  but  surely  not 
in  the  sense  to  which  Mr.  Locke  had  seemed  previously 
to  restrict  the  sense  of  the  word. 

*  This  seemts  a  misprint  for  proofs. 

«  df  '    ■     ^ 
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Note  C.  p.  35. 

Locke  has  observed,  Book  IV.  chap.  3,  that  "  the 
notice  of  external  things  which  we  have  by  our  senses, 
though  it  be  not  altogether  so  certain  as  our  intuitive 
knowledge,  or  the  deductions  of  our  reason  employed 
about  the  clear  abstract  ideas  of  our  own  minds,  is  yet  an 
assurance  that  deserves  the  name  of  knowledge.**  Upon 
which  Reid  remarks,  that  upon  the  principle  of  Locke's 
own  distinction  between  knowledge  and  belief,  it  as  well 
deserves  that  of  belief.  And  so  indeed  it  should  seem ; 
and  yet,  as  we  certainly  apply  the  term  knowledge  to  the 
information  derived  through  our  senses,  the  subject  is  one 
that  merits  consideration. 

With  this  view,  it  might  not  perhaps  be  impertinent  to 
ask  what  it  is  that  we  say  that  we  know  in  these  cases  ? 
Is  it  any  thing  but  the  perception  or  recollection  itself? 
The  truth  or  accuracy  of  which  is  necessarily  supposed 
in  every  affirmation  which  we  make  respecting  them.  I 
see  a  tree ; — this  I  say  that  I  know.  To  contradict  this, 
it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  there  may  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  tree,  but  that  I  do  not  see  a  tree,  which  my  con. 
sciousness  assures-  me  is  not  true.  If,  indeed,  you  ask 
roe  how  do  I  know  that  my  senses  do  not  deceive  in  this 
case,  as  they  appear  to  do  in  some  others,  I  can  only  say 
that  I  believe  that  they  do  not,  for  I  admit  that  I  have 
nothing  hut  probabilities  to  urge  against  the  supposition. 

But  waving  this;  it  will  perhaps  be  found,  upon  a 
more  accurate  investigation,  that  our  perceptions  of  ex- 
ternal existence  are  in  the  strictest  sense  the  grounds  of 
kfwtv/e(lff€i  as  certain  and  necessary  as  that  which  we 
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possess  of  any  existence  or  relation,  the  most  abstract 
possible.  From  certain  sensations  which  arise  in  the  mind, 
and  certain  consciousness  of  its  own  volitionsi  the  mind 
concludes  the  external  and  present  existence  of  some- 
thing solid,  extended,  figured,  moveable ;  and  these  form 
its  idea  of  the  thing ;  which  is  all  that  we  know  of  it : 
and  which  being  merely  an  act  or  inference  of  reason, 
cannot  possibly  exist  elsewhere  than  in  the  mind  itself. 
But  though  this  idea  be  said  to  exist  in  the  mind,  it  is 
not  to  be  understood  as  any  thing  distinct  from  the  mind, 
and  forming,  as  it  were,  an  obfect  of  the  mind's  percep 
tion  or  knowledge.  It  is  simply  the  (ict  of  the  mind  so 
perceiving — the  proper  and  only  obfect  of  which,  after 
all,  is  the  external  thing  itself  which  exists  without. 

Our  notion  of  (external)  existence  is  in  fact  exclusively 
derived  from  perception.  A  thief  walking  in  the  dark 
finds  his  progress  suddenly  arrested.  He  at  once  con- 
cludes that  there  is  or  exists  something  external  to  and 
independent  of  himself  which  stands  in  his  way  ;  and  in 
applying  his  hand  to  discover  what  it  is,  he  necessarily 
ascribes  to  that  existence  the  several  qualities  of  solid, 
extended,  figured,  &c.  which  the  examination  of  it 
suggests. 

A  conviction  of  the  present  existence  of  the  object, 
therefore,  does  not  so  pro{)erly,  according  to  Reid*s 
statement,  accompany  the  act  of  conception,  as  it  is  in- 
volved in  it.  To  perceive  a  thing  is  to  know  it  exists. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  contradiction  to  say,  that  what  we  per- 
ceive does  not  exist ;  since  perception,  implying  a  con- 
dusion  of  the  existence   of  the  object,   the    supposi- 
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lion,  that  at  the  same  time  that  object  n^y  npt  be#  ia 
absurd. 

May  we  not  be  mistaken  in  that  or  any  other  coq- 
clusion  ?  We  can  understand  what  is  meaijit,  by  the  pro- 
position of  such  a  doubt;  but  we  cannot,  even  for  a, mo- 
ment, really  entertain  it.  When,  on  pressing  my  hand 
against  a  wall,  from  the  sensation  of  obstruction  I  con- 
clude, that  something  resists  my  pressure,  or,  that  which 
resists  my  pressure  is  a  thing  or  existence — can  I  be 
mistaken  in  my  conclusion  ?  Is  not  the  certainty  of  it 
implied  in  the  very  meaning  of  the  terms  I  uise ;  which, 
if  we  let  go,  all  notion  of  this  or  any  other  proposition 
becomes  unintelligible.  .  In  this  case,  to  deny  n^y  conclu- 
sion is  to  say  that  nothing  resists  my  pressure;  that. is, 
that  my  pressure  is  not  resisted ;  which,  in  the  .case,  sup- 
posed, is  to  contradict  the  evidence  of  that  cpnaciou^n^ 
upon  which  I  depend  for  the  knowledge  even  of  my  own 
as  well  as  other  existences.  , 

It  is  not  merely  that  my  ideas  of  the  thing  must  neces- 
sarily exist — which  has  often  been  said.  My  idea  of  it 
is  nothing  but  my  perception ;  that  is,  the  act  of  my  mind 
perceiving  it :  to  ascribe  existence  to  which,  (as  distin- 
guished from  my  own  existence)  is  in  reality  an  abuse  of 
the  word.  The  acts  of  my  mind  are  merely ,  my  miijd 
acting  in  such  and  such  a  way ;  and  as  such,  they  cannot 
of  course  be  conceived  as  existing  separate  from  or  inde- 
pendent of  the  mind  itself. 

I  think  too  it  will  be  found,  that  we  have  the  same 
ground  of  certainty  for  all  our  other  notions  respecting 
the  existence  of  the  pecuniary  or  tangible  properties  of 
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bodies.  For  these  are  all  equally  conclusions  of  reason, 
the  certainty  of  which  is  involved  in  the  very  meaning  of 
the  Words  we  use  to  express  them. 

With  respect  to  sight,  it  has  been  doubted  whether 
we  could  attain  the  notion  of  external  existence  from  the 
perceptions  of  that  sense  alone.  The  common  opinion, 
however,  is,  that  we  see  as  well  as  touch  things,  and  the 
common  opinion  is  probably  right.  It  is  apparently  the 
perception  o{  figure  that,  in  this  case,  compels  the  con- 
clusion of  something  existing  without  the  mind  ;  and  this 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  does  by  suggesting  the  idea  ni 
extension^  a  quality  of  which  the  mind,  by  the  necessary 
consciousness  of  its  own  nature  and  essence,  may  know 
at  once  that  it  cannot  belong  to  itself.  Colour  alone, 
we  may  remark,  would  not  suggest  this  notion,  any  more 
than  would  sound  or  fragrance.  A  person  in  the  dark 
or  in  a  mist,  or  looking  up  to  an  unclouded  sky,  sees 
nothing.  It  is  the  perception  of  form — that  is,  of  colour 
as  determined  by  figure — which  at  once  leads  the  mind 
to  conclude  there  is  something  without. 

Note  D.  p.  89. 

In  these  enquiries  we  must  be  always  careful  to  dis- 
tinguish between  perception  and  sensation.  Perception, 
as  distinguished  from  sensation,  seems  exclusively  an  act 
of  the  understanding.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  sight,  the 
proper  object  or  subject  of  sensation  is  certainly  not  the 
external  object,  but  the  afiection  of  colour  which,  by  the 
mediation  of  light,  that  object  produces.     The  vibrations 
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of  the  optic  nerve  produce  the  sense  of  colour,  as  those 
of  the  olfactory  do  that  of  smell,  and  of  hearing,  sound. 
These  sensations,  of  course,  can  have  no  conceivable  re- 
semblance to  the  vibrations  themselves,  or  to  any  thing 
in  the  external  object  which  occasions  them.  They  are 
purely  mental  affections,  such  as  pain  or  pleasure,  and 
therefore  cannot  possibly  exist  otherwise  than  in  a  mind. 
The  mind,  again,  does  not  properly  perceive,  but  feels 
them ;  and,  by  the  exercise  of  its  cognosciture  or  rational 
power  upon  that  fact,  perceives  (i.  e.  infers  ?)  both  the 
existence  and  nature  of  the  external  object  by  which 
they  are  produced. 

The  doctrine,  perhaps,  would  receive  a  clearer  illus- 
tration, if  considered  in  respect  of  the  manner  we  acquire 
ideas  through  the  sense  of  touch.  The  sensation  of 
touch  alone,  when  another  body  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture, a  billiard  ball  for  instance,  comes  gentiy  in  contact 
with  our  hand,  does  not  afford  us  any  idea  of  body,  or  of 
external  existence  at  all.  The  feeling  itself  is  undis- 
tinguishable  from  that  which  arises  from  any  internal 
afiection  of  the  part.  The  case  is  distinctly  difierent 
when  holding  a  billiard-ball  in  my  hand  I  press  it  with 
my  fingers.  This  at  once  suggests  tiie  idea  of  resistance^ 
and  therefore  of  external  existence ;  of  extension  and 
figure ;  and  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  on  a  very  slight 
reflection,  that  every  one  of  these  are  conclusions  of  my 
reason  upon  the  experiment  of  my  own  sensations. 
That  they  are  such  appears  further  firom  the  fiwt,  that 
they  are  all  susceptible  of  definition.  Accordingly,  we 
do  not  feel  them  but  know  them  ;  and  from  that  know- 
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ledge  can  argue  as  to  all  their  infinitely  possible  rela- 
tions. And  these  clearly  make  up  our  whole  idea  of  body, 
as  perceived  by  touch  only,  into  which  the  sensation 
itself  enters  not  at  all ;  for  the  prejudice  which,  in  the 
case  of  sight,  ascribes  the  sensation  to  the  object,  does 
not  in  any  degree  operate  here.  And  if  so,  equally  plain 
is  it,  that  our  idea  of  matter,  as  acquired  by  touch,  is 
purely  an  intellectual  entity ;  a  conclusion  of  the  under- 
standing.  What  is  the  case  with  a  man  bom  blind  ?  It 
is  certain  he  can  have  no  imager  properly  so  called,  of 
extension  ;  his  idea,  therefore,  of  body,  can  only  consist 
of  the  knowledge  he  has  of  its  properties  and  relations, 
every  one  of  which  he  can  describe ;  i.  e.  explain  what 
be  means  by  it :  being,  as  they  are,  strictly  creatures  of 
the  mind,  not  suggested  by  any  arbitrary  connection  with 
the  sensation  itself,  but  necessarily  inferred  from  the  in- 
formation supplied  by  the  mind's  own  consciousness. 

What  the  mind  immediately  feels,  therefore,  are  its 
own  sensations^  which  result  from  the  laws,  inexplicable 
and  inconceivable  to  us,  of  its  union  with  the  body. 
What  it  perceives  are  the  causality,  the  externality,  the 
'figure,  and  extension  of  that  which  produces  the  sensa- 
tions. These  form  our  idea  of  the  thing,  which  is  purely 
a  rational  entity,  and  as  such,  is  rather  the  subject  than 
the  object  of  the  mind*s  knowledge.  This  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  sensation  and  idea,  between  feeling  and 
knowing,  which  Mallebranche  perceived  so  clearly,  and 
upon  which  he  insists  so  uniformly  and  strongly.  In- 
deed, nothing  can  be  more  just  than  the  analysis  which 
that  philosc^pher  makes  of  perception,  into  sensation  and 
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pure  idea;  and  equally  so  was  his  doctrine,  that  this 
last  could  not  possibly  be  a  modality  of  the  mind  in 
the  sense  in  which  sensation  itself  is  so.  His  material 
error  was  in  not  observing  that  our  ideas  eadst  in  the 
mind,  not  objectively,  but  subjectively ;  that  they  are 
not  the  o^'^e/ of  perception,  but  the  act  of. perception, 
and  that  his  adversary  Amauld  was  so  far  right  in  pro- 
nouncing these  (viz.  the  idea  and  the  act  of  perception) 
to  be  the  same  thing ;  though  he  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained but  a  very  confused  and  inadequate  notion  of  what 
either  of  them  in  themselves  really  are.  It  was  this  mis* 
take  of  considering  ideas  as  the  objects  of  perception,  and 
consequently  as  existing  separately  from  it,  which  led 
Mallebranche  into  the  supposition  of  their  existii^  in 
the  mind  of  God.  A  notion  which  sounds  so  strange  in 
itself,  and  of  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  he  was  never 
able  to  give  any  consistent  explanation ;  but  the  use  and 
purpose  of  which  we  at  least  understand  better  when  we 
come  to  see  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  which  suggested 
it  He  saw  plainly  and  truly  that  our  idea  cf  extension 
was  no  part  of  sensation ;  that  they  differed  essentially 
and  specifically ;  and  that  although  the  laws  of  the  unioh 
of  mind  and  body  would  sufficiently  account  for- the  sen- 
sation of  colour  which  arises  in  the  soul  on  looking  at 
any  object,  it  in  no  degree  explained  the  simultaneous 
occurrence  of  the  idea  of  extension.  How  then  he  asked 
do  we  perceive  extension  ?  After  rejecting  every  other 
hypothesis  as  inadequate,  he  conceived  that  he  had  found 
at  least  a  more  probable  solution  in  the  consideration  that 
this  idea  must  exist  in  the  divine  mind,  being  thit  upon 
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which  all  things  had  been  created ;  and  that  since  God 
iA  ultimately  present  to  our  souls^  inasmuch  as  in  Him 
^^tbey.Uve  and  move  and  have  their  being,^  it  is  con- 
ceivable tlMd;  he  should  be  pleased  to  discover  to  our 
minds  that  which  exists  in  his;  the  sensations,  operated 
by  external  bodies,  serving  as  occeuians  for  this  kind  of 
natural  revelation,  as  he  terms  it. 

The  difl^ulties  and  inconsistencies  which  attend  this 
supposition  are  palpable.  I  persuade  myself  that  the 
profound  author  would  have  avoided  them,  had  it  occur- 
red to  him  to  consider  our  ideas  in  the  point  of  view 
which  has  just  been  suggested ;  viz.  as  the  intuitive  con- 
clusions of  our  reason  operating  upon  our  sensations. 
Upon  this  principle,  the  extension  we  perceive  is  indeed 
lA  Qjae  s^se  a  r,e^  as  in  another,  it  may  be  called  an  in- 
telligibly j^x^nsipn.  It  is  an  intelligible  extension,  since 
thajt  which  is  immediately  present  to  the  mind,  is  the 
mind's  own  conclusion  that  such  an  extension  must  be ; 
which  v^y  conclusion  implies  the  being  of  a  real  exten- 
sion, or  rather  thing  extended,  existing,  if  it  exist  at  all, 
external  to,  and  independently  of  the  mind  perceiving  it. 
As  an  intelligible  extension,  it  is  only  the  act  of  the  mind 
perceiving  it ;  as  a  real  extension,  it  is  the  thing  itself 
understood. 

We  shall  merely  add,  that  the  above  view  of  the  sub- 
ject would  seem  perfectly  to  remove  all  the  difficulties  re- 
specting the  identity  of  the  tangible  and  visible  extension 
of  bodies,  upon  which  Berkeley  dwells  so  forcibly  in  his 
Essay  pfi  Vision,  and  from  which  indeed  he  deduces  his 
most  cedent  arguments  for  the  necessi^  of  his  ideal  hypo- 
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thesis — and  moreover^  that  it  equally  removes  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  same  philosopher  had  contended  for 
the  impossibility  of  our  framing  absiract  ideas;  for, 
if  true,  it  should  follow  not  only  that  such  are  possible, 
but  that  in  fact  all  our  ideas  (properly  understood)  are 
equally  and  essentially  abstract. 


THE    END. 
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HAXTKB,  FKUTTEBy  OXFORD. 


PREFACE. 


A  SMALL  treatise  by  the  late  Mr. 
Dawson  of  Sedbergh,  published  about 
twenty  years  ago,  suggested  to  me  the 
leading  argument  of  the  FntST  of  these 
Discourses.     It  is  entitled   *  The  Doc- 

*  trine  of  Philosophical  Necessity  briefly 

*  invalidated.'  The  author  lays  down 
three  axioms,  as  the  foundation  of  his 
reasoning. 

L  *  If  we  make  a  false  supposition,  and 
^  reason  justly  from  it,  a  contradiction  or 
^  absurdity  will  be  contained  in  the  con- 

*  elusion.' 

11.  •  Every  action  or  exertion  vo- 
'  luntarily  made  is  with  a  design,  or  in 

*  hopes  of  obtaining  some  end.' 
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III.  ^  All    practical    principles    must 

*  either  be  founded  in  truth,  or  believed 

*  to  be  so  for  the  moment  that  they 

*  o[>erate/ 

From  these  premises  he  infers  that 
where  the  doctrine  of  necessity  is  firmly 
believed,  aud  made  use  of  as  a  practical 
principle,  motives  cease  to  operate.  As- 
suming then  that  in  a  future  state  our 
faculties  will  be  enlarged,  our  under- 
standings enlightened,  and  our  appre- 
hensions quickened^  he  concludes  that 
a  continual  progress  in  knowledge  must  at 
length  terminate  in  absolute  inactivity: 
and  this  conclusion,  that  activity^  which 
throughout  nature  is  observed  to  ac- 
company intelligence,  should  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  rational  faculties  being 
enlarged,  he  justly  thinks  is  so  para- 
doxical, as  to  throw  much  discredit  on 
the  principle  from  which  it  is  by  fair 
reasoning  deduced. 

It  was  perhaps  not  the  most  judicious 


mode  of  applying  the  argument,  to  sup- 
pose the  case  of  another  state  of  intellec- 
tual progress,  in  order  to  exemplify  it  in 
its  full  force.  For  that  is,  to  assume 
more  conditions  than  are  necessary — 
and  those  conditions  all  open  to  cavil 
or  objection.  It  is  quite  enough  for 
the  conclusion  aimed  at,  to  apply  the 
argument  to  human  nature  as  it  actualfy 
isi  and  the  conclusion  thus  deduced  is 
sufficiently  absurd  to  overthrow  the 
hypothesis. 

The  developement  of  this  principle  so 
applied  is  attempted  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  First  Discourse.  But  besides 
thisf  as  an  argument  of  equal  authority, 
and  as  one  concurrent  in  its  application, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  the  mor^  con- 
sequences of  the  hypothesis  in  question 
might  also  be  pursued :  for  the  notion 
of  a  moral  agent  gifted  with  mental 
powers*  the  improvement  of  which  natu- 
rally tends  to  the  weakening  or  the  ex- 
tinction of  moral  principle,  is  an  absurdity 
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similar  to  the  former,  and  equally  con- 
elusive  against  the  truth  of  the  suppo- 
sition from  which  it  flows — a  method  of 
reasoning  which  I  do  not  recollect  to 
have  seen  adopted  by  any  writer  on  a 
continued  plan,  although  nothing  is 
more  common  than  an  occasional  re- 
ference to  the  topic,  that  the  theory 
of  necessity  excludes  the  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong.  The  establishment  of  these 
positions  forms  the  main  business  of  the 
First  Discourse. 

In  the  Second  Discourse  the  diffi- 
culties arising  out  of  the  belief  in  a  super- 
intending Providence,  as  compatible  with 
the  Free-will  of  man,  are  considered. 
This  question  is  intimately  connected 
with  that  concerning  the  origin  of  eviL 
Why  evil  exists,  is  undoubtedly  myste- 
rious. But  we  know  it  does  exist.  Any 
reasoning  therefore  which  proceeds  on  the 
absence  of  evil  from  the  universe  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with.    But  assuming  such 


a  mixed  constitution  of  things  as  actually 
exists,  the  great  principles  of  natural  re- 
ligion become  intelligible.  Without  evil, 
actual  or  possible,  without  uncertainty, 
without  the  consciousness  that  much  de- 
pends on  ourselves^  there  could  be  no  triah 
no  exercise  of  virtue,  no  trust  in  Provi- 
dence, As  on  the  one  hand,  if  there  were 
no  settled  order  of  things»  we  should  be 
at  a  loss  for  any  principles  of  action ;  so 
on  the  other,  if  every  thing  were  under- 
stood to  be  settled  and  fixed  beforehand, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  vigilance 
or  foresight,  or  for  prayer.  Reason  then 
teaches  us  that  principles  of  both  lands 
must  be  admitted,  viz.  l.That  God  fore- 
knows  all  things ;  and  yet  that  he  deals 
with  man  as  if  future  events  were  contin- 
gent  in  their  nature.  2.  That  God's  pro- 
vidence controls  the  order  of  events ;  and 
yet  that  man  is  free  to  choose  and  to  act. 
Each  proposition  is  separately  demon- 
strable :  they  are  not  contradictory ^  and 
yet  their  congruily  may  be  inconceivable. 
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Whatever  is  thus  proved  of  natural 
religion,  is  applicable  by  analogy  to  re* 
vealed.  The  difficulties  and  apparent  in^ 
cong7mties  which  belong  to  the  one,  we 
ought  to  expect  to  find  also  in  the  other, 
as  they  profess  to  come  from  the  same 
author.  We  should  regard  them  there- 
fore in  the  case  of  revealed  religion,  not 
as  objections  to  its  credibility^  but  as  evi- 
dences of  its  truth. 

In  the  Third  Discourse,  this  mode  <^ 
reasoning  is  transferred  to  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  Predestination.  If  there  be 
in  natural  religion  two  fundamental  pro- 
positions, both  tnie  and  both  intelligible^ 
separately  taken,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
to  find  each  of  these  truths  distinctly 
recognized  and  confirmed  in  Scripture; 
and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  one 
should  be  so  propounded  as  to  exclude 
the  other. 

Much  of  the  error  and  perplexity  at- 
tending these  enquiries  is  shewn  to  pro- 
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ceed  from  a  wrong  use  made  of  Scrip- 
tare  language :  for  God  is  not  revealed 
to  us  in  Scripture  as  he  is  absolutely j  but 
as  be  is  relatively  to  ourselves.  Arcb- 
bishop  King's  rule  of  analogical  inter- 
pretation is  bere  recommended :  and 
in  a  Note  subjoined  to  Ibis  Discourse 
a  full  account  is  given  of  tbe  Arch- 
bishop's argument  in  bis  Sermon  on 
Predestination  and  Foreknowledge;  to- 
gether with  a  general  dissertation  upon 
the  mode  of  reasoning  by  analogy,  and 
an  examination  of  the  objections  brought 
against  this  principle  of  interpreting  Scrip- 
ture. 

The  Fourth  Discourse  enters  upon 
tbe  main  subject  of  the  Calvinistic  con- 
troversy, viz.  whether  tliere  he  few  that 
be  saved — and  whether  each  marCs  des- 
tiny is  to  be  regarded  as  settled  from  all 
eternity.  The  doctrine  of  the  Church 
of  England  upon  these  points  is  shewn 
to  be  agreeable  to  Scripture,  and  to  be 
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delivered  in  a  manner  conformable  to  the 
principles  maintained  in  this  Enquiry: 
that  is,  each  of  those  truths  which  the 
opposite  parties  espouse  as  their  creed, 
is  declared  to  be  contained  in  Scripture, 
Without  attempting  to  explain  their  union^ 
and  without  permitting  one  to  obliterate 
the  other. 

In  the  course  of  this  argument  fire* 
quent  mention  is  made  of  the  equivocal 
use  of  words,  as  the  great  source  of  error 
among  men.  Nothing  is  more  common 
with  argumentative  writers  than  this  re- 
mark ;  and  yet  the  full  extent  of  its  im- 
portance does  not  seem  to  be  understood^ 
even  bv  those  who  are  aware  of  its  truth : 
for  it  continually  happens  that  the  same 
writer  who  has  laid  down  the  caution 
most  distinctly,  and  has  employed  it  in 
the  solution  of  a  proposed  difficulty,  is 
guilty  of  the  fault  himself  in  the  next 
page.  It  is  most  common  too  in  treating 
of  those  subjects,  where  it  is  most  neces- 
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sary  to  guard  against  it*  I  mean  in  metap 
physical  enquiries;    for  in  these^  there 
being  no  sensible  object  to  correct  our 
misapprehensions,  every  thing  depends 
upon  the  meaning  of  the  words :  and  if 
this  meaning  be  in  the  slightest  degree 
changed  9  and  the  change  escapes  our 
notice,  it  is  mere  matter  of  chance  whe- 
ther our  conclusions  are  true  or  false. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  the  more 
familiar  the  words  are  about  which  the 
question  turns,  the  more  liable  are  we  to 
be  deceived  by  their  ambiguity ;  because 
they  not  only  excite  less  attention,  but 
men  are  unwilling  to  suppose  it  possible 
that  they  should  not  exactly  understand 
expressions  which  are  so  well  established 
in  use,  and   which  are  in  every  one's 
mouth. 

An  example  of  this  error  is  produced 
in  the  First  Discourse,  in  the  use  of  the 
word  true.  People  are  not  aware  of  the 
laxity  with  which  this  word  is  employed. 
We  speak  of  a  true  man,  a  tnie  maxima 
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a  true  line,  a  true  representation,  a  true 
diamonds  a  true  report,  without  suspect- 
ing that  in  each  case  the  word  bears  a 
different  sense.  For  by  such  phrases 
is  meant  an  honest  man,  a  reasonable 
maxim^  a  perfect  line,  an  accurate  repre- 
sentation, a  real  diamond,  a  faithful  re- 
port. However  slight  the  shade  of  dif- 
ference may  be,  it  is  perhaps  essential  to 
the  point  under  consideration ;  and  the 
more  subtle  the  enquiry  is  upon  which 
we  are  engaged,  the  more  likely  is  it  that 
some  nice  discrimination  may  be  neces- 
sary. Thus  in  the  question  concerning 
the  certainty  of  future  events,  which  the 
Stoics  used  to  infer  from  the  necessity  of 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  proposition 
which  predicts  them,  in  order  to  shew 
the  fallacy  of  this  argument  it  becomes 
necessary  to  define  exactly  the  sense  in 
which  truth  is  used  when  we  speak  of  a 
true  proposition.  And  if  it  be  found  to 
mean,  what  all  accurate  writers  define  it 
to  be,  the  agreement  of  a  representation 
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with  the  tlAng  represemied^  there  must  be 
some  thing  previously  existing^  before 
this  idea  of  truth  can  be  entertained  at 
alL  ^  Propositio  vera  quod  res  est 
^  dicitJ  The  original  must  be  antece- 
dent to  the  representation.  An  assertion 
therefore  respecting  the  future  may  be 
probable  or  improbable^  it  may  be 
honest  or  deceitful,  it  may  be  prudent 
or  rash  9  it  may  have  any  relation  we 
please  to  the  mind  of  the  person  who 
makes  it  or  of  him  who  hears  it,  but  it  can 
have  no  relation  at  all  to  a  thing  which 
is  not.  Any  reasoning  therefore  which 
assumes  it  to  bear  this  sense,  which 
really  does  not  and  which  in  fact  cannot 
belong  to  it,  is  illusory.  It  turns  merely 
upon  the  equivocation  of  a  word. 

If  this  method  were  rigidly  pursued 
with  all  the  terms  most  commonly  em- 
ployed in  abstract  reasoning,  it  would 
tend  to  abridge  many  a  useless  and  to 
settle  many  a  mischievous  controversy. 
It  is  the  key  to  a  thousand  errors  which 
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have  abused  mankind  under  the  false 
name  of  philosophy ;  and  nothing,  I  be- 
lieve, would  tend  more  to  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  than  such  an  enquiry 
into  the  use  of  words ;  because  the  same 
vigour  of  mind  which  is  now  often 
strained  and  baffled  in  contending  with 
imaginary  difficulties,  would  then  be 
exerted  in  a  right  direction^  or  at  least 
would  not  be  spent  in  vain.  Something 
of  this  kind  I  hope  hereafter  to  be  able 
to  execute,  not  however  without  appre- 
hension of  incurring  the  displeasure  of 
Chose  who,  if  my  speculations  are  well- 
ibunded,  will  appear  to  have  lost  their 
time  in  logomachy,  and  to  have  wasted 
their  strength  in  endeavouring  to  grasp 
a  phantom,  or  in  fighting  the  air. 


DISCOURSE  I. 


Acts  xv.  18. 

KNOWN  UNTO  GOD  ARE  ALL  HIS  WORKSf  FROM  TUV 
BEGINNING  OF  THE  WORLD. 

r%EX!T  to  the  idea  of  power  in  the  supreme 
Being,  that  of  his  perfect  knowledge  of  all 
that  is  doing  in  the  world  seems  to  be  the 
first  that  arises  in  the  mind  of  man,  howeyer 
undisciplined  and  uninstructed,  even  before 
any  tolerable  conception  of  what  we  call  his 
moral  attributes  is  formed.  The  most  igno- 
rant person,  who  talks  of  God's  seeing  every 
thing,  and  hearing  every  thing,  never  for  a 
moment  imagines  that  he  sees  and  hears  by 
such  organs  as  we  possess ;  or  that  the  use 
of  those  faculties  can  be  impeded  in  him  as 
it  often  is  in  ourselves;  that  any  thing,  for 
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instance,  can  be  bid  from  bim,  or  come  upon 
bim  by  surprise,  or  be  dimly  and  confusedly 
discovered.    Wbatever  be  knows,  be  knows 
perfectly :  and  although  it  is  soope  improve- 
ment upon  this  idea,  to  conceive  him  know- 
ing   things    befarehandf    yet   since    human 
wisdom  arrives  often  at  such  a  d^ree  of 
certainty  about  future  events,  that  for  all  the 
purposes  of  life  our  foreknowledge  is  as 
much  to  be  depended  upon  as  our  actual 
knowledge,  as,   for  instance,  that  the  sun 
will  rise  to-morrow — that  the  tide  will  ebb 
and  flow  at  a  given  time — ^nce,  I  say,  ex- 
perience teaches  us  this  of  ourselves^  it  is 
no  violent  step,  but  a  natural  and  easy  traah 
sition,  to  attribute  this  faculty  in  a  much 
higher  degree  to  God— or  rather  to  conceive 
it  as  existing  in  him  without  any  limitation 
at  all.    The  more  general  statement  indeed, 
that  God  does  not  exist  in  time  but  in  eter- 
nity, and  therefore  that  there  is  no  room  for 
the  ideas  before  and  after  when  speaking  of 
Am,  and  that  the  succession  of  events  cannot 
to  such   a  Being  make  any   difference,  is 
perhaps  beyond  the  reach  of  minds  not  ac- 


customed  to  such  abstraction :  but  the  plain- 
est  and  most  unpractised  thinker  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  allowing,  that  God  must  see  into 
fiiturity  better  than  man  can  see ;  as  one  man 
sees  better  than  another  according  to  the 
strength  of  his  fticulties^  and  his  superior 
acquaintance  with  the  constitution  of  the 
univerBe:  and  if  we  assign  these  qualities 
without  measure  or  limitation  to  God,  what 
measure  or  limitation  can  it  be  reasonable  to 
impose  upon  that  foreknowledge  which  arises 
out  of  than  ? 

Accordingly  it  may  be  observed,  that  one 
of  the  earliest  religious  practices  of  rude 
Bstions  is  to  consult  the  Deity  about  that 
which  is  to  come:  plainly  implying  that 
foresight,  which  is  the  strongest  eyidence  of 
Bupmority  among  men,  must  belong  to  Grod 
in  a  far  more  eminent  degree.  The  counsel 
of  Ahitophel  was  (the  sacred  historian  ob- 
serves) ''as  if  a  man  had  enquired  at  the 
orade  of  God." 

The  course  indeed  of  the  material  world 
seems  to  proceed  upon  such  fixed  and  uni- 
form laws,  that  short  experience  joined  to 
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close  attention  is  sufficient  to  enable  a  man, 
for  all  usefal  purposes,  to  anticipate  the 
general  result  of  causes  now  in  action.  In 
the  moral  world  much  greater  uncertainty 
exists.  Every  one  feels  that  what  depends 
upon  the  conduct  of  his  fellow-creatures  is 
less  certain  than  what  is  to  be  brought  about 
by  the  agency  of  the  laws  of  matter :  and 
yet  even  here,  since  man  is  a  being  of  a  cer- 
tain composition,  having  such  and  such 
faculties,  inclinations,  affections,  desires,  and 
appetites,  it  is  very  possible  for  those  who 
study  his  nature  attentively,  especially  for 
those  who  have  practical  experience  of  any 
individual  or  of  any  community  of  men, 
to  foretell  how  they  will  be  affected,  and 
how  they  will  act  under  any  supposed  cir* 
cumstances.  The  same  power  (in  an  un- 
limited degree  as  before)  it  is  natural  and 
reasonable  to  ascribe  to  that  Being,  who 
excels  the  wisest  of  us  infinitely  more  than 
the  wisest  of  us  excels  his  fellow^reatures: 

It  never  enters  the  mind  of  a  person  who 
reflects  in  this  way,  that  his  anticipation  of 
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another's  conduct  lays  any  restraint  upon 
that  man's  conduct  when  he  comes  to  act. 
The  anticipation  indeed  is  relative  to  himself, 
not  to  .the  other.  If  it  ailected  him  in  the 
remotest  degree,  his  conduct  would  vary  in 
proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  conviction 
in  the  mind  of  the  thinker  that  he  will  so  act. 
But  no  man  really  believes  in  this  magical 
sympathy.  No  man  supposes  the  certainty 
of  the  event  (to  use  a  common  but  as  I  con- 
ceive an  improper  term)  to  correspond  at  all 
with  the  certainty  of  him  who  foretels  or  ex- 
pects it.  In  fact  every  day's  experience 
shews,  that  men  are  deceived  in  the  event, 
even  when  they  regarded  themselves  as  most 
certain,  and  when  they  would  readily  have 
used  the  strongest  phrases  to  denote  that 
certainty,  not  from  any  intention  to  deceive, 
but  from  an  honest  persuasion  that  such  an 
event  must  happen.  How  is  it  then?  God 
can  never  be  deceived — his  knowledge  there- 
fore 18  always  accompanied  or  followed  by 
the  event — ^and  yet  if  we  get  an  idea  of  what 
his  knowledge  is,  by  our  own,  why  should 
we  r^ard  it  as  dragging  the  event  along 
with   it,    when    in   our   own   case   we   ac- 
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knowledge  the  two  things  to  have  no  con- 
nection*? 

But  here  the  advocate  for  necessity  inter- 
poseSy  and  says,  True,  your  knowledge  does 
not  affect  the  event,  over  which  you  have 
no  power:  but  God,  who  is  all-powerfol, 
who  made  all  things  as  they  are,  and  who 
knows  all  that  will  come  to  pasH,  most  be  re- 
garded as  rendering  that  nef^essary  which  he 
foreknows^ — just  as  even  you  may  be  con- 
sidered accessary  to  the  event  which  you 
anticipate,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  share 
you  have  had  in  preparing  the  instrummits 
or  forming  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to 
bring  it  about. 

To  this  I  answer,  that  the  connection  be- 
tween knowledge  and  the  event  is  not  at  all 
established  by  this  ajrgnment  It  is  not 
because  I  knew  what  would  follow,  but  be- 
cause I  contributed  towards  it^  that  it  is  in<- 
flnenced  by  me.  You  may  if  you  please  con- 
tend, that  because  God  made  every  thing, 
therefore  all  things  that  happen  are  done  by 
him.    This  is  taking  another  ground  for  the 

*  See  note  at  the  end  of  this  Diioourse. 


doctriae  of  necessity^  which  will  be  con- 
sidered presently.  All  I  maintain  now  is, 
that  the  notion  of  6od*s  foreknowledge 
ought  not  to  interfere  in  the  slightest  dc^ee 
with  our  belief  in  the  c<mtit^emnf  of  events, 
and  the  freedom  of  human  actioiis.  The 
confusion  has,  I  conceive,  arisai  chi^y  from 
the  ambiguity  of  the  word  certainly^  used  as 
it  is  even  by  learned  writers,  both  in  its  rda- 
tion  to  the  mind  which  thinks,  and  to  the 
object  about  which  it  is  thinkkig^. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  graver  question, 
whether  because  God  made  the  world  and 
all  things  in  it,  therefore  every  thing  that 
happens,  human  conduct  as  well  as  the  rest, 
must  be  regarded  as  proceedmg  from  him, 
and  determined  beforehand  by  his  direction, 
in  all  its  detail.  Whatever  has  been,  is,  or 
will  be^  could  not,  as  some  say,  be  other- 
wise. We,  vain  and  insignificant  creatures, 
full  of  our  own  importance,  imagine  thai  we 
act  from  ourselves,  that  we  can  deliberate, 
choose,  reject,  command,  obey,  forbid,  con- 

^  See  Tucker,  ?ol.  iv.  chap.  36,  on  Free  Will. 
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trive,  hasten  or  hinder  a  thousand  things, 
when  in  fact  this  is  all  delusion — all  the  cre- 
ation of  our  own  fancy.  We  are  but  members 
of  the  machine,  like  the  rest ;  and  though  we 
may  please  ourselves  with  thinking  that  we 
act  an  independent  part,  the  real  truth  is, 
we  have  no  voice,  no  power,  no  control  in 
what  is  going  on — all  would  take  its  course 
just  the  same,  whether  for  good  or  for  ill, 
were  we  to  give  ourselves  no  concern  what- 
ever in  the  matter. 

Such,  I  believe,  is  a  fair  statement  of  the 
doctrine  of  philosophical  necessity,  or  pre- 
destination confined  to  this  life.  It  is  not 
with  a  view  of  restraining  our  enquiry  to  this 
sterile  and  unprofitable  field,  that  1  have  now 
entered  upon  it ;  but  it  has  a  close  connec- 
tion with  certain  religious  opinions  relating 
to  another  life,  which  bairass  and  perplex 
many  minds,  and  which,  when  they  assume 
a  certain  determinate  form  and  aspect,  cause 
one  of  the  most  melancholy  corruptions  of 
our  faith  to  which  a  Christian  can  be  subject. 
And  since  the  ground  on  which  the  doctrine 
of  necessity  rests,  is  the  same  with  that  on 


which  the  creed  of  the  Calvinist  is  built,  al- 
though the  latter  defends  his  opinions  also  by 
the  language  of  Scripture,  and  considers  that 
to  be  his  strong  hold ;  yet  whatever  discredit 
can  be  thrown  upon  the  doctrine  of  fatalism 
in  this  life,  may  be  at  once  transferred  to  the 
doctrine  of  predestination  in  another,  as  far 
as  the  appeal  is  made  to  human  reason  in 
support  of  that  doctrine.     And  if  the  view 
which  I  propose  to  take  of  the  question  as 
it  relates  to  this  life  be  correct,  it  will  also 
serve  to  explain  by  analogy  many  of  those 
difficulties  which  occur  to  the  reader  of  holy 
Scripture;  and  will  account  for  those  fre- 
quent declarations  concerning  Grod's  pur- 
poses and  decrees  respecting  a  future  life, 
without  admitting  the  bold  and  dangerous 
construction  which  the  Calvinist  fastens  upon 
them,  and  which,  if  unhappily  he  lived  up 
to  his  opinions,  would  go  far  to  defeat  the 
gracious  end  and  design  of  the  Gospel  alto- 
gether. 

Such  is  the  general  scope  of  this  enquiry. 
To  follow  out  the  details  of  the  ai^ument 
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vnkl  wqoipe  mom  thaa  one  diwaofBe.  Ob 
file  present  occasion  I  propose  to  difed 
your  attention  to  that  preliminary  poinjt  alt 
which  we  are  now  lurived ;  and  to  consider 
whether  the  opinion  of  the  Fatalist  is  recon- 
eilesdble  with,  other  positions  which  we  qba 
prove  to  be  undeniahly  true. 

Now  if  we  cast  our  eyes  on  the  world  as 
it  actually  is^  we  readily  perceive  that  the 
activity  and  energy  of  men  is  increased  by  a 
persuasion  that  they  Imve  it  in  their  power 
to  attain  certain  ends — and  that  they  never 
tUnk  of  attempting  that  which  they  know  to 
be  impossible,  or  beyond  their  reach^  or  not 
capable  of  being  obtained  or  averted  by 
any  thing  they  can  do.  To  be  taking  mear 
sures  for  procuring  a  fertile  season,  or  for 
stopping  the  mouth  of  a  volcano,  would  be  a 
certain  proof  of  insanity .  Men  do  indeed  often 
engage  in  vain  and  chimerical  undertakings, 
but  it  is  under  a  belief  of  their  practicability ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  discover  their  error  they 
leave  off.  Ignorant  people  also  will  take 
needless  pains  to   promote    those   designs 
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which  they  fitvour^  mmI  which  are  gmng  cm 
steadily  through  the  agency  of  other  canaes. 
Thus  a  child  or  a  savage  may  exhaost  his 
iBtrength  in  endeavonrii^  to  quicken  the 
motion  of  a  ship,  and  fancy  that  he  is  con- 
tributing something  towards  it ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  learns  that  all  goes  on  as  well  without 
him,  and  that  he  really  lends  no  help,  he 
desists  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  same 
thing  has  been  pointed  out  repeatedly  in  the 
disquisitions  of  political  economy ;  and  the 
wisest  statesmen  have  long  ceased  to  apply 
the  agency  of  government  in  a  thousand 
cases,  which  formerly  occupied  their  atten- 
tion^  finding  that  the  causes  in  operation  are 
quite  adequate  and  effectual  to  the  desired 
end,  without  their  interference. 

Again,  not  only  as  in  the  cases  we  have 
been  supposing,  does  a  man  desist  from 
action  as  soon  as  he  discovers  that  some 
superior  influence  entirely  frustrates  or  en- 
tirehf  supersedes  all  his  efforts,  but  in  cases 
of  a  mixed  nature,  as  far  as  this  paramount 
influence  is  found  to  prevail,  in  the  same  de- 
gree does  it  tend  to  deaden  the  exertions  of 
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individuals  placed  anider  9uch  a  system.  In 
those  communities,  for  instance,  where  all 
hope  of  advancement  is  denied  to  a  certain 
class,  it  is  notorious  that  industry  is  less 
active,  and  that  all  exertion,  mental  as  virell 
as  bodily,  is  more  languid.  And  even  when 
all  hope  of  advancement  is  not  cut  off,  yet 
when  it  depends  not  upon  the  merit  or  ad* 
dress  of  the  individual,  but  on  the  caprice 
of  a  despot,  how  feeble  comparatively  and 
inefficient  is  the  motive  to  action. 

Of  the  two  grand  motives  then  which  ac- 
tuate reasonable  beings,  hope  and  fear,  the 
influence  is  always  diminished  in  proportion 
to  the  opinion  men  have  of  the  unalterable 
conditions  under  which  they  are  placed. 
The  nearest  approach  to  that  necessity  which 
the  laws  of  the  material  universe  imply,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  laws  of  civil  society: 
and  if  these  are  such  as  to  render  exertion 
needless  or  fruitless,  indolence  uniformly 
takes  place  of  exertion,  when  good  is  before 
them,  and  languor  or  despondency  instead 
of  manly  endeavours  to  avert  any  appre- 
hended evil.     Such  is  universallv  admitted 
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to  be  the  effect  of  our  own  laws  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor :  the  motiye  of  fear  is 
almost  extinguished  :  and  on  the  other  hand, 
from  the  absence  of  hope^  the  labour  of  slaves 
is  well  known  to  be  less  productive  than 
that  of  freemen,  and  this,  precisely  in  pro- 
portion to  the  persuasion  they  have  that 
they  must  always  be  slaves,  and  that  no  pro- 
qpect  of  emancipation  lies  before  them.  So 
too  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  con- 
demned to  death,  and  to  whom  all  the  steps 
that  lead  to  the  final  execution  of  their  sen- 
tence assume  the  appearance  of  inevitable 
necessity.  What  stronger  instinct  is  there 
in .  man  than  the  love  of  life,  and  what  in- 
credible exertions  have  been  often  made  to 
preserve  it!  Yet  mark  the  conduct  of  him 
who  is  doomed  to  perish  under  sentence 
of  the  law :  no  struggle  or  resistance 
even  to  avoid  that  at  which  nature  shud- 
ders— but  a  calm  submission  to  decrees 
which  he  is  convinced  must  take  effect, 
however  idly  he  may  contend  against 
them. 
It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  and 
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aotfaorities  in  support  of  this  position.  The 
memorable  caae  of  the  plague  of  Athens 
will  occur  to  many  of  my  hearers^  in  wbidi 
after  the  irresktible  nature  of  the  Tisitatioft 
was  once  impressed  upon  the  people's  minds, 
either  a  stupid  despair,  or  an  utter  abandon* 
ment  of  all  moral  and  religious  principle  rae*- 
ceeded.  But  the  fact  it  is  presumed  witt 
hardly  be  denied,  that  when  men  redly  be- 
lieve, and  the  belief  is  present  to  their  minds> 
that  a  decree  has  passed  upon  them,  their 
own  motives  to  action  are  weakened,  if  not 
wholly  extinguished. 

Will  the  Necessarian  reply,  that  our  m^ 
ertions  are  as  much  fated  as  the  things  them^ 
selves  which  come  to  pass?  This  answer 
can  never  be  admitted.  It  is  assuming  the 
very  point  in  dispute.  We  have  as  much 
right  to  expect  that  he  should  accept  our 
view  of  the  case  as  we  his,  upon  mere  autho- 
rity. The  reasoning  however  which  we  have 
alledged  is  founded  upon  admitted  yacis — 
facts  which  Necessarians  no  more  deny  than 
the  advocates  of  the  opposite  opinions — and 
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straog  tendeacji;  they  hftve  to  overthrow 
die  doctiue  of  necessity  cannot  bo  gainsaid. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  Fatalist, 
fiimly  convinced  of  the  tfuth  of  his  own 
opinions)  feels  himself  to  be  an  appointed 
iistrument  in  the  hands  of  this  over-mling 
power-^^-an  integral  part  of  the  grand  scheme 
of  the  universe — and  therefore  that  he  will 
lot  be  disposed  to  slacken  his  activity,  or  to 
shrink  firom  that  mode  of  action,  which  is  to 
him  like  the  discharge  of  any  of  the  animal 
fimctions.  This  may  be  said;  but  it  never 
will  be  believed  that  without  the  feeling  of 
uncertainty^  he  should  have  the  same  hopes 
and  fears,  and  consequently  the  same  motive 
to  action,  with  those  who  regard  the  event  as 
liable  to  be  affected  by  their  own  free  choice. 
Neither,  if  there  be  any  truth  or  force  in  the 
forgoing  reasonings,  ought  it  to  be  believed ; 
for  we  have  seen  that  the  universal  and  actual 
tendency  of  such  a  belief  as  the  Necessa- 
rian inculcates  is,  to  relax  our  exertions  in 
proportion  as  that  belief  predominates  in  the 
mind. 
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In  f9ct^  the  usual  resource  of  the  Fatalist^s 
of  an  opposite  kind.  He  maintains  with 
some  vehemence,  that  those  who  hold  his 
theoretical  opinions,  do  not  conform  to  them 
in  practice;  an4  be  is  ready  to  quote  in- 
stances of  illustrious  men,  and  even  of  whole 
sects,  who,  under  the  profession  of  iatalisiB, 
lived  exactly  as  other  people  do,  took  the 
same  precautions,  expressed  the  same  hopes 
and  fears,  planned  as  anxiously  and  laboured 
as  industriously  as  those  who  look  upon 
events  to  be  wholly  contingent  in  their  na- 
ture. But  what  does  this  answer  amount 
to  ?  It  is  a  confession  that  they  do  not  really 
believe  what  they  profess.  Naturam  esepd- 
lasjurcdy  tamen  usque  recurret.  Though  they 
affect  to  talk  as  philosophers,  they  act  as  the 
vulgar ;  and  exhibit  in  their  lives  a  practical 
refutation  of  all  their  speculative  conclusions. 

Neither  again  is  it  absolutely  true,  that 
where  this  opinion  of  fatalism  really  occupies 
the  mind,  it  is  wholly  dormant  in  practice. 
Among  the  Mahometans  it  is  inculcated  as 
an  article  of  faith ;  and  though  among  them, 
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as  every  where  else,  whatever  contradicts 
the  first  principles  of  our  nature  cannot 
operate  long,  or  habitually,  or  often,  yet  upon 
great  and  striking  occasions,  such  as  the 
plague  or  war,  we  are  told  that  thousands 
4o  act  upon  this  conviction — ^that  they 
despise  precaution,  and  expose  themselves 
blindly  to  all  hazards,  as  being  sure  that  no- 
thing they  can  do  will  hasten  or  retard  their 
end  one  moment. 

It  is  moreover  contended,  that  none  of 
those  practical  evils  are  to  be  dreaded  which 
the  adversaries  of  fatalism  r^ard  as  con- 
nected with  it,  because  the  bulk  of  mankind 
will  never  have  leisure  so  far  to  abstract 
their  minds  as  to  conceive  the  simple  truth. 
Habit  with  them  will  always  supersede  re- 
flection ;  and  habit  is  formed  by  successive 
acts,  by  natural  instinct,  by  unthinking  ap- 
petite, and  by  the  example  of  those  among 
whom  we  live,  and  whose  modes  of  acting 
and  thinking  we  imperceptibly  adopt.  And 
thus  if  even  the  philosophical  advocate  for 
necessity  cannot  avoid  talking  as  if  his  will 
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^^e  free,  and  as  if  eveatu  were  Uabte  to  W 
affected  by  it,  there  is  no  gveat  reason  to  fiear 
thajt  with  the  generality  oA  men  tlie  persaiet^ 
ajon  will  ever  gain  an  aac^idancy  adverse 
to  the  real  inta'ests  of  life. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  point  to  which 
I  was  desirous  of  leading  the  whole  qoestiom 
For  if  to  discover  the  true  relations  of  things 
be  one  of  the  proper  employments  of  our 
being,  if  in  proportion  to  the  exercise  and 
improvement  of  our  intellectual  faculties  we 
come  to  see  these  things  more  clearly  and  to 
think  of  them  more  justly,  so  that  our  prOr 
gress  in  this  knowledge  is  a  kind  of  measure 
of  our  intellectual  advancement^  it  would 
follow,  upon  the  hypothesis  of  fatoUsn^  that 
every  step  we  advance  in  knowledge  we  re* 
cede  from  utility  ;  and  that  in  the  oame  pro* 
portion  as  we  grow  wiser,  we  become  less 
fit  and  less  disposed  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of 
our  being.  If  fatalism  represent^  the  true 
relations  of  things,  the  path  of  error  is  then 
the  path  of  utility  and  of  happiness:  truth 
has  a  tendency  to  lead  us  away  from  both : 
and  the  Creator  has  formed  us  full  of  active 
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powers  and  principles,  and  jBt  with  a  €»• 
puctty  and  a  dispoisition  to  draw  nearer 
and  nearer  to  tb^  state,  which,  if  we  could 
ever  actually  reach  it,  would  make  all  these 
faculties  and  principles  implanted  in  us  use- 
less, and  would  reduce  us  to  absolute  in- 
acdvity. 


Bat  again,  man  is  not  only  an  oclttre  being, 
he  ia  also  a  moral  agent  He  is  not  only 
made  for  the  pursuit  of  his  own  good  by 
oertttD  powerfal  internal  sprii^  of  action, 
ke  is  also  furnished  with  a  sense  €»f  right  and 
Wrong,  a  feeling  that  he  aught  to  do  some 
things  and  not  to  do  others,  without  refer- 
ence to  his  immediate  pleasure,  but  because 
Ik  would  be  justly  blameable  for  doing 
otherwise.  These  two  constitute  the  most 
eawoitial  principles  of  bis  nature.  We  have 
aeeii  how  the  doctrine  of  necessity  is  incom- 
jmtible  with  the  one — let  us  now  briefly  en- 
qoire,  how  the  other  is  affected  by  it ;  pur- 
timmg  hsre  the  same  method  of  investigation, 

Ihat  ia,  first  taking  a  view  of  man  as  he 
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actually  is^  in  respect  of  moral  principleii, 
and  then  considering  what  he  would  de,  in 
the  same  respect,  if  the  doctrine  of  Necessity 
were  true. 

Now  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  the  ha* 
bitual  judgment  of  all  mankind  the  moral 
quality  of  actions  depends  upon  the  freedom 
of  the  agent.  Praise  and  blame,  reward  and 
punishment,  uniformly  imply,  that  we  think 
the  party  who  is  the  object  of  them  mglbt 
have  acted  otherwise :  and  as  soon  as  it  is 
discovered  that  he  acted  under  compulsion, 
we  no  longer  measure  the  action  by  tiie 

• 

standard  of  duty.  It  is  in  fact  the  first 
excuse  which  ^  culprit  makes,  if  be  can,  that 
his  wrill  had  no  share  in  the  deed.  The  deed 
may,  it  is  true,  although  proceeding  from 
ignorance  or  from  an  extraneous  power,  still 
be  culpable  to  a  certain  degree,  if  that  igno- 
rance were  not  inevitable,  or  if  the  person 
placed  himself  voluntarily  in  that  state  of 
subjection  which  deprived  him  of  choice. 
But  still  our  judgments  in  these  matters  all 
hav£  respect  to  one  principle — ^that  man  is 
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not  accountable  for  what  was  not  in  his  own 
power.  If  there  be  a  strict  physical  neces- 
sity, as  if  one  man  hurt  another  by  being 
forced  against  him,  although  a  momentary 
sense  of  anger  may  arise,  yet  it  would  be 
quite  absurd  to  impute  blame  to  the  party 
80  impelled ;  and  no  one  consulting  reason 
only  ever  does  so.  Further,  if  the  necessity 
be  mot  absolute  or  physical  like  this,  but  de- 
pending on  nun'al  causes  almost  equally 
powerful,  we  still  acquit  the  agent  of  re- 
sponsiUlity ;  as  in  the  case  of  soldiers  per- 
foiming  their  military  duty,  or  the  mere  ex- 
eentioners  of  laws  and  decrees,  however 
severe.  And  so  with  regard  to  good  actions, 
as  soon  as  it  is  found  that  they  are  not  spon- 
taneous— that  some  secret  bias  or  impulse 
made  it  impossible  for  the  person  to  with- 
hold the  good  he  has  done— we  even  grudge 
the  praise  and  admiration  which  his  conduct 
may  have  before  extorted  from  us.  And  al- 
thoi^h  in  all  these  cases,  as  far  as  the  will 
of  the  agent  can  be  ascertained  to  coincide 
with  the  orders  he  executes,  whether  good 
or  evil,  we  are  disposed  to  ascribe  to  him 
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some  ahare  of  the  quality  of  the  action,  yet 
in  exact  proportion  to  his  efficacy  in  bringmg 
it  abdilt,  is  the  praise  or  the  blame  which  we 
think  justly  belonging  to  him ;  and  the  ez« 
pi'es^on  of  concurrent  will  on  his  part  in* 
cUues  us  only  to  regard  him  with  favour  or 
displeasure,  just  as  we  should  regard  an  in- 
different spectator,  who  had  confessedly  no 
share  in  the  action  itself  which  he  was  ihea 
bdiolding,  but  who  signified  correspoiidihg 
emotions,  and  thus  far  afforded  evidence  of 
his  own  character. 

.  And  not  only  does  this  judgment  arise  in 
the  breast,  when  we  form  an  estimate  of  the 
conduct  of  others^  but  there  is  no  palliative 
more  frequently  applied  to  an  uneasy  con* 
science,  no  surer  advocate  of  crime  and 
falsehood,  no  argument  more  apt  to  stifle 
the  virtuous  emotions  and  kindly  feelings  of 
our  nature,  than  this  plea  of  necessity.  When 
this  cause  really  and  literally  exists,  the  most 
solemn  obligations,  and  instincts  more  sa- 
cred, if  possible,  even  than  they,  have  been 
known  to  yield.  We  turn  from  such  cases 
with  horror,  but  we  (Hty  rather  than  condemn 
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ike  victim  tbu6  entangled,  bb  it  weMi  in  the 
inevitable  net  of  fate.  But  the  invention  of 
man,  when  bent  either  upon  soaie  favourite 
el^iectt  or  willing  to  vindicate  his  ermves^  ia 
ever  busy  in  devising  pretended /arms  of  iie* 
cessity  to  sanction  a  deviation  from  morsU 
nctiiude.  Andt^us  it  is  that  evil  of  every 
lund  public  and  private,  cruel  wars,  oppres* 
sive  government,  unjust  measures  of  state^ 
dishonesty,  deceit,  rapine,  and  even  murder; 
find  a  ready  excuse.  Men  prove  how  valid 
and  substantial  the  real  plea  is,  by  grasping 
thus  eagerly  at  its  shadow  and  mere  resem^- 
hUnce,  whenever  the  case  will  beiur  it. 
Artificial  difficulties  are  misnamed  meai* 
mtjf — and  then,  their  ^^  poverty  but  not  their 
will  consents"  to  the  most  dreadful  crimes. 
For  the  voice  of  all  mankind  does  undoubt- 
edly bear  testimony  to  this  rule — that  in  pro^ 
porlnm  as  die  case  approaches  to  absolute 
neoesnty,  in  the  same  degree  is  the  offence 
of:  the  party  extenuated,  and  his  respon*^ 
ability  abated. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that,  not  only  on  some 
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great  and  rare  occasions,  but  in  att  ike  ecm^ 
cems  of  life,  that  plea  could  be  with  truth 
alledged,  which  we  allow  to  operate  as  an 
absolution  even  from  the  greatest  crimes. 
Must  not  the  knowledge  or  the  belief  of  such 
a  system  tend  to  loosen  all  moral  restraint, 
to  confound  all  duties,  to  deaden  moral 
feeling,  and  to  silence  the  voice  of  con- 
science ?  Not  that  we  suppose  these  effects 
will  ever  actually  be  produced  to  any  exten- 
sive d^ree,  because  delusion  will  never  pre- 
vail long  over  the  fixed  laws  of  our  nature— 
but  on  the  supposition  that  the  doctrine  of 
necessity  is  /me,  this  conclusion  must  needs 
follow  in  morals^  as  before  it  did  in  the  case 
of  active  principles.  The  more  we  learn  the 
truth  of  things,  that  is,  the  wiser  we  grow, 
and  the  more  steadily  we  improve  and  exer- 
cise our  reasoning  powers,  the  more  do  we 
furnish  ourselves  with  motives  for  discarding 
moral  responsibility— and  thus  man  is  formed 
by  his  Maker,  a  preposterous  compound,  with 
a  conscience  that  informs  him  of  his  duty,  and 
with  an  understanding  that  tells  him,  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  cultivated  and  improved. 
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llmt  iub  conscnnce  18  a  m»tak»  goide.  And 
it  18  to  speculatioiis  such  as  these  that  the 
worid  gives  the  name  of  philosophical  ne- 
cessity! 

Vain  wisdom  all^  and  false  philosophy ! 
Yet,  with  a  pleasing  sorcery,  could  charm 
Pain  for  a  while  or  anguish,  and  excite 
Fallacious  hope,  or  arm  the  obdured  breast 
With  stubborn  patience,  as  with  triple  steel. 

That  men  should  be  brought  to  (Nrofess 
opinions,  so  contradictory  to  their  own  con- 
sciousness, to  their  moral  feeling  and  judg- 
ment, and  to  all  their  real  principles  of  action, 
I  wouid  by  no  means  impute  to  a  desire  of 
Growing  off  these  restraints,  or  of  maintain- 
ing a  stubborn  and  irreligious  frame  of  mind. 
Much  less  would  I  insinuate  that  the  advo- 
cates of  GaWinism  are  actuated  by  such  a 
iDOtiTe.  Many  of  them  we  know  are  lively 
patterns  not  only  of  piety  but  of  moral 
virtue :  and  the  dreadful  heresy  of  avowed 
AntincHnianism  (although  if  it  arise  at  all  it 
certionly  arises  out  of  these  doctrines)  is  so 
shocking  to  common  sense^  and  so  obviously 
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ohflcriptaral,  that  it  cannot  ever  prevwl  l<nig 
over  these  counteracting  causes.  It  is  in 
fact  extremely  rare.  But  the  natural  temr 
dency  of  Calvinistic  opinions  towards  it,  and 
to  breed  a  carelessness  with  regard  to  moral 
conduct,  not  only  appears  demonstrable  by 
fair  reasoning,  as  in  the  case  of  Fatalism 
already  discussed,  but  is  confirmed  also  by 
historical  testimony. 

On  the  causes  which  appear  to  me  most 
powerful  in  producing  and  keeping  alive  this 
dangerous  paradox,  I  shall  briefly  touch  in 
the  conclusion  of  the  present  discourse.  But 
I  cannot  forbear  firom  pointing  out  in  this 
place,  although  it  may  be  a  partial  antici* 
pation  of  the  argument,  how  close  a  connec- 
tion subsists  between  the  whole  question  of 
Fatalism  and  that  of  Predestination— and 
bow  justly  we  may  reason  by  analogy  from 
one  to  the  other. 

The  generality  of  CalvinistA,  when  charged 
with  the  consequences  of  their  opinions,  like 
the  Fatalists,  answer  that  we  ought  to  address 
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at  if  their  doom  were  unsettled—- 
as  if  God  were  willing  tbat  all  should  be 
saved — and  as  if  much  depended  on  them- 
sdves  whether  they  should  obtain  salvation 
or  not  And  when  further  pressed  with  th^ 
mconsisteney  of  these  opinions  they  reply, 
that  sueh  exhortations  are  the  appointed 
m&m$  qf  perMeverance.  Be  it  so.  Then  they 
are  means  the  efficacy  of  which  is  increased 
by  turning  our  eyes  away  from  the  truth.  For 
in  proportion  to  the  conviction  we  feel  of 
the  truth  of  the  main  doctrine,  that  is,  the 
better  we  become  acquainted,  according  to 
them,  virith  the  right  interpretation  of  Scrip- 
tore,  and  the  more  we  meditate  upon  it,  the 
weaker  do  these  means  become  which  are 
the  appointed  instruments  of  our  salvation* 
This  argument  then  is  not  a  refutation,  like 
many  others,  drawn  from  opinions  opposite 
to  theirs:  it  is  involved  in  their  own  defence: 
it  is  admitted  by  themselves  in  the  very  ac- 
knowledgment they  make,  that  we  ought  in 
practice  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  the 
ordinary  belief  of  mankind  upon  these  sub- 
jectSy  however  erroneous ;  or,  in  other  words, 
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that  advancement  in  the  knowledge  of  truth 
may  obstract  men's  saWation. 

In  comparing  the  probable  effects  of  F«^ 
talism  and  of  Calvinism  upon  the  conduct 
of  men,  an  important  distinction  ought  al- 
ways to  be  made,  which  is  however  very 
generally  overlooked.  The  doctrines  rest 
indeed  on  the  same  basis,  but  that  of  Calvin- 
ism is  practically  far  more  dangerous. 

The  Fatalist  acts  in  general  as  other  men 
do.  He  is  not  likely  to  n^lect  uigent 
duties,  or  to  endure  pain  and  privation  for 
the  sake  of  an  abstract  theory.  His  habits, 
his  interests,  his  affections,  his  r^ard  for 
character  and  for  the  opinion  of  the  world,  all 
keep  him  from  being  led  astray  by  a  specu^^ 
lative  absurdity.  But  whatever  security  the 
Calvinist  has  of  this  kind  is  weakened  by 
the  very  nature  of  his  opinions.  According 
to  them  he  suffers  comparatively  nothing  by 
yielding  practically  to  their  force :  and  their 
force  is  exerted  in  lessening  the  motives  of 
a  worldly  nature  which  control  the  other. 
The  instincts,  the  appetites,  and  the  interests 
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of  Ae  Galvinifit,  may  indeed  rouse  him  to 
action,  although  in  this  respect  their  influ^ 
ence  must  be  weaker  than  it  is  with  the  mere 
Fatalist;  while  the  worldly  restraints  upon 
▼icious  indulgence  are  almost  entirely  re« 
moved.  For  since  the  effect  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  he  holds  is  to  take  place  here- 
tfiety  while  the  benefit  of  obeying  natural 
impulse  is  immediate — since  the  effect  of  the 
former  is  to  be  etemalj  while  the  inconve- 
Hience  that  may  attend  the  latter  is  tempo- 
nwy  any  momentary  delusion  which  prompts 
fami  to  expect  pleasure  by  doing  wroi^  is 
not  only  not  counteracted,  but  is  encouraged 
by  this-  persuasion.  The  quantity  of  evil 
which  may  alloy  his  pleasure  here  (and 
which  often  comes  in  aid  of  virtue  by  pre- 
senting a  drawback  from  the  enjoyment) 
what  viewed  as  a  deduction  from  the  sum 
of  happiness  which  through  all  eternity  will 
still  remain  the  same,  becomes  absolutely 
evanescent. 

The  chief  characteristic  in  £act  of  Fatalism, 
taken  apart  from  Revelation,  is  its  tendency 
to  Inreed  a  disregard  of  religious  duties,  while 
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CalTiiiism  has  the  same  teadency  wiA  n* 
spect  to  moral  duties.  The  man  who  looks 
only  to  this  life,  and  who  helieves  all  events 
to  be  already  fixed  and  unalterable,  has  littlft 
inducement  to  betake  himself  to  prayer,  dr 
to  the  worship  of  the  Deity — while  he  who 
looks  chiefly  to  another  life,  and  bdieres 
his  destiny  in  that  life  to  be  fixed  and  uuh 
alterable,  may  natarally  be  careless  and 
indifierent  about  his  conduct  here. 

Thus  it  is  observed  of  Tiberius,  '^  Circa 
Deos  et  religiones  negligentior  eni,  q^dfp^ 
addictas  mathematics,  persuasionisque  ple- 
nus,  omnia  fato  agi^." 

The  remark  is  made  by  a  philosophical 
writer,  and  addressed  to  a  philosophical  age^ 
as  an  obvious  explanation  of  the  irreligious 
habits  of  the  emperor.  His  religion  had 
little  or  no  relation  to  a  future  state.  There 
might  be  some  mixture  of  this  notion  with 
it,  as  there  might  be  some  want  of  uniform 
steadiness  in  his  belief  of  fatality :  and  there- 
fore his  biographer  says,  not  that  he  abso- 

«  Suet,  in  Tib.  c  69. 
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lotely  fenounced  reUgion,  but  that  he  was 
cardesa,  megUgeniiarj  abont  it  As  far  how- 
ever  as  his  fatalism  operated ,  it  had  that 
«0ect.  And  this  is  all  I  would  urge  in  the 
case  of  the  Calvinist  His  fatality  has  little 
or  no  relation  to  the  present  state.  It  has 
perhaps  as  much,  as  the  religion  of  the  em- 
paror  had  to  a  future  state.  As  the  views  of 
Tiberius  then  were  directed  to  this  life,  and 
because  the  gods  could  not  affect  his  interests 
kere^  he  thought  little  of  them — so  the  Cal- 
vinist^ whose  views  are  directed  to  another 
life,  will  think  little  of  his  moral  conduct, 
because  it  can  have  no  effect  upon  his  in- 
terests there.  And  thus,  supposing  in  each 
case  the  absence  of  counteracting  causes, 
and  speaking  of  the  respective  opinions 
only  so  far  as  they  really  operate,  it  is  as 
natural  a  conclusion  that  the  Calvinist  will 
be  careless  about  morals,  as  that  the  Fatalist 
will  be  careless  about  religianfj 

*  The  LandgraTe  of  Turing,  a  patron  of  the  Reformed 
doctrines^  being  admonished  by  bis  friends  of  his  vicious 
life  and  dangerous  condition,  answered.  Si  prtedesiinaHu 
nm,  nuBa  peccata  poterurU  mihi  regnum  ccdoruim  auferre; 
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A  most  remarkable  infitance  <tf  this  ten- 
dency occurs  in  the  disputes  which  arose 
amoi^  some  of  the  earliest  sufferers  for  the 
Gospel's  sake  in  this  country;  who  were 
confined  in  the  same  prison  during  the  p^- 
secution  in  Queen  Mary's  reign.  Pious  and 
conscientious  as  they  all  were,  their  differ- 
ences  on  points  of  doctrine  began  with  a 
complaint  of  the  laxity  of  manners  obsenred 
in  the  professors  of  absolute  predestinatkm, 
which  gave  offence  to  the  more  serious  and 
sober-minded  of  their  fellow-prisoners,  as 
being  unsuitable  to  their  afflicted  condition, 
and  to  the  probable  approach  of  death— 4t 
censure^which  the  others  scornfully  rejected, 
as  implying  a  want  of  assurance  in  their 
final  salvation*. 

ft  prascUu$9  nulla  opera  mihi  tUud  valebunt  cot^erre.  ^*  An 
objection,"  says  Heylin,  "  not  more  old  than  common ; 
but  such  I  must  confess  to  which  I  never  found  a  sa- 
tisfactory answer  from  the  pen  of  Suprak^fuarian,  or 
Sublapiarian,  within  the  small  compass  of  my  reading." 
Quinquarticular  History,  Part  I.  chap.  4j 

*  This  account  is  taken  from  a  very  curious  treatise 
lately  published  by  Dr.  Laurence,  from  a  MS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  entitled,  Aulheniic  Documents  relatwe 
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Bat  the  analogy  between  Fatalism  and 
Caliriiiisai,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the 

$Q  ike  Predn^nanan  CsnlroMr jy  whieh  took  place  amomg 
thote  who  were  imprwmedjor  their  adherence  to  the  doctrines 
ttftke  Re/ormatum  by  Qjueen  Mary,  Bradford  was  the  ad- 
vocate for  that  doctrine  which  afterwards  received  the 
aasM  of  CalTiDism,  and  Trewe  was  a  principal  person 
of  the  opposite  persoasion.  The  ^  Narrative*'  of  the  lat- 
ter is  a  highly  interesting  document,  written  in  a  spirit 
of  charity  and  meekness*  and  throws  much  light  upon 
die  history  of  these  opinions.  Speaking  of  the  origin  of 
the  fttspote  he  says,  *  They  dkl  give  such  occasion  of 
'  evil  and  offence  to  the  weak  hy  their  using  of  gammg, 
'  that  we  could  do  no  less  but  gently  admonish  them  to 
'  lemve  it,  and  to  exhort  them  after  the  Scriptures  to  re- 
'  deem  the  time,  seeing  the  days  are  evil,  and  to  leave 
*sach  vain  things,  and  to  mourn  with  us,  that  did 
'  moom  for  the  great  misery  that  is  fsUen  on  this  land, 
'  and  for  the  lamentable  perplexity  that  many  of  our 

*  weak  brethren  (that  were  not  able  to  bear  the  cross) 

*  were  in,  and  to  watch  and  pray  continually,  and 
'strengthen  us  and  our  brethren  in  his  truth  to  stand, 
'  thai  our  lives  and  deaths  might  glorify  his  holy  name. 

*  WUh  the  which  they  were  not  content,  but  de^ 
'  fended  it  by  the  Scriptures,  and  because  we  would  not 
'  give  them  place,  but  disproved  them  by  the  word,  they 

*  were  somewhat  displeased  with  us  -,  insomuch  that  in 

*  psoecas  of  time  they  began  to  pick  out  matter  against  us, 
'  and  because  we  did  use  abstinence  and  prayer,  they  re- 
'  ported  us  to  be  justifiers  of  ourselves,  and  such  like ;  to 
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whole  argument,  will  be  treated  of  more  at 
large  hereafter.    For  the  preeeut,  in  anawei 

'  the  which  ve  answered^  that  eur  jiMiification  oanie  by 

*  fiuth  ia  Cbrl6t*8  death  and  bloodsheddin^,  kc 

'  Alter  other  talk,  in  concluskm  they  did  afiBrm,  that 
'  Aone  of  them  that  God  ordained  to  be  saved  conld  be 
^  driven  from  him  by  persecution,  nor  yet  by  any  other 
'-  occasion  or  means.    For  all  such  as  shall  be  saved  (say 

*  they)  were  elect  and  predestinate  thereunto  before  the 

*  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid,  and  none  of  them  can 
'  be  damned,  do  what  wickedness  they  can,  &c.' 

When  pressec^with  those  passages  of  Seriptufe^  which 
deaooQce  God's  wrath  and  damnation  against  those  that 
wilfully  sin  against  him>  ^  These  sentences/  said  they. 

*  are  written  to  put  the  elect  in  fear  to  do  evil,  that  their 

*  lives  might  glorify  their  Father  which  is  in  heaven,  and 

*  not  to  put  them  in  fear  of  damnation.  By  this  in  effect  they 
'  affirmed  those  Scriptures  to  be  written  in  vain,  or  to  pat 
^  men  in  fear  where  no  fear  is,  affirming  tn  effect,  that  the 
'  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost  doth  no  more  good  than  a  man 

*  of  Qlouts  with  a  bow  in  his  hand  doth  in  a  com  field, 

*  which  will  keep  away  the  vermin  crows  awhile,  hut 

*  when  they  know  what  it  is,  they  will  fell  down  beside  it, 
'  and  devour  the  com  without  fear.'  Compare  this  last 
homely  illustration  with  the  argument  above  pursued, 
pp.  18  and  24.  against  the  Necessarian,  and  p.  37.  against 
the  Cahrinist 

Trewe  sums  up  his  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Predestinarians  in  twenty-three  propositions,  which  he 
oails  Enormities.     The  eighteenth  Enormity  is,  '  Also 
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to  the  question  which  naturally  ariseiS)  how 
opiniotis  so  unreasonable  and  extravagant 
could  ever  acquire  an  ascendancy  over  the 
human  mind,  I  Would  account  for  the  para- 
dox, partly  from  the  pride  of  intellect,  refus- 
ing to  admit  the  truth  of  things  which  it  is 
unable  thoroughly  to  comprehend  and  to  re- 
concile with  one  another,  although  they  are 
each  capable  of  a  separate  demonstration — 
but  still  more  from  the  thraldom  in  which 
men's  judgments  are  held  by  the  inadcurtite 
use  of  language,  and  from  an  ignorance  of 
some  of  the  first  principles  on  which  Ibxl" 
guage  is  constructed.    It  is  not  suitable  to 

'  it  giveth  ao  occasion  to  neglect  prayer,  and  to  leate  it 
'  altogether  except  it  be  for  corporal  food,  raiment,  and 
'  health  of  body,  and  such  like,  and  nothing  for  the  soul, 
'  in  that  it  affinneth  contrary  to  the  l^criptures,  that  all 

*  toch  as  were  pl^destinate  before  the  foukidation  of  the 
'  world  was  laid,  must  of  necessity  be  saved^  therefore 

*  they  need  not  pray  for  it,  and  the  residue  must  of  neces- 

*  sity  be  damned,  and  prayer  Will  not  help  them.' 

The  whole  of  this  curious  treatise,  together  with  Dr. 
LoureDce's  able  Introduction,  who  employs  it  to  throw 
fight  upon  the  opinions  of  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  is  weU 
deserving  the  study  of  those  who  feel  any  doubt  upon  the 
doctrine  of  our  Established  Church  in  these  matters. 
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this  place,  nor  would  it  materially  conduce 
to  the  purpose  f  have  in  view,  to  track  these 
errors  through  all  the  meagre  and  profitless 
disquisitions  which  are  employed  to  support 
them.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  notice  one  or 
two  of  the  most  important  as  specimens  of 
the  whole  class. 

The  doctrine  of  fate  and  predestination 
was  strenuously  maintained  by  the  Stoical 
school,  and  we  collect  from  Cicero,  in  his 
treatise  De  Fato,  what  the  knot  was  whidi 
tied  tiiem  down  to  such  unnatural  opinions. 
Every  proposition,  they  said,  is  either  true  or 
false.  This  is  essential  to  a  proposition,  and 
it  is  universally  admitted.  Although  there- 
fore I  may  not  know  which  it  is,  yet  that  it 
is  one  or  the  other,  and  that  it  is  so  at  the 
time  it  is  uttered,  is  certain;  and  my  igno- 
rance does  not  at  all  affect  the  certainty  of 
the  proposition.  Suppose  then  I  say,  ''  such 
an  event  will  happen  next  year."  It  is  at 
this  moment  either  true  or  false,  because  the 
proposition  is  now,  and  when  the  thing  hap- 
pens, the  truth  which  lay  hid  in  the  propo^ 
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flttHNi  before  is  only  made  apparent  then ;  its 
nature  is  not  altered.  This  they  called  a 
demonstration,  and  thought  that  nobody 
could  deny  it,  who  was  not  [prepared  to 
deny  the  premiss,  ^^  that  every  proposition  is 
either  true  or  false."  But  it  is  in  fact  an 
abiuse  of  the  word  tnie — the  precise  meaning 
of  which  is  ^'  id  quod  res  est.""  An  assertion 
raqpecting  the  future  therefore  is  neither  true 
nor  false.  And  if  they  press  us  still  farther 
with  the  nature  of  proposition,  we  have  only 
to  reply  that  it  is  not  a  proposition,  in  that 
sense  of  the  word  proposition  above  ex- 
plained, and  thus  their  whole  argument  falls 
to  the  ground.  Frivolous  as  ihe  example 
appeal^  when  exhibited  in  this  simple  form, 
yet  whole  volumes  of  perplexing  metaphy- 
sics have  been  spun  out  of  these  flimsy  ma- 
terials ^ 


'  Tlie  eqaivocal  use  of  the  word  true  Is  combiaed  with 
•aofeher  error  that  runs  through  aU  the  reasoniog  in 
that  tientise,  whether  the  speaker  be  Epicurean  or  Stoic. 
There  is  a  confusion  of  tvords  with  things;  physical 
caaueiB  confounded  with  logical  reason — truth  with  re- 
aHtff    certainty  of  the  mind  with  certainty  of  the  obfect. 
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A  similar  example  is  the  use  often  made 
of  the  words  cmmot  and  must  as  applied  to 

When  these  equivocations  are  detected  and  remoTed,  the 
whole  dispute  vanishes  into  empty  air. 

The  argument  against  the  contingency  of  events  drawn 
from  the  principle,  that  every  proposition  is  true  or  fklse, 
is  put  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  in  the  treatise  De  Fatx^ 
especially  from  chap.  ix.  to  chap,  xvi.  to  which  I  refSer 
the  reader ;  but  the  sum  of  the  whole  is  given  by  Tucker 
with  his  usual  simplicity  and  perspicuity  in  the  following 
t)assage. 

'  Epicurus  denied  the  reality  of  fate,  insisting  thai 

*  many  things  happened  which  were  absolutely  fortuitous: 
'  but  then  he  could  not  get  over  the  argument  drann  by  hit 

*  opposerMJrom  the  certainty  of  either  the  affirmative  or  nega^ 

*  t^  of  every  proposition  that  could  be  uttered  concen^i^ 

*  whai  ii  to  come  to  pass  hereafter If,  for  inatanos^ 

'  Epicurus  in  his  lifetime  had  said,  that  on  this  fourteenth 
'  day  of  January,  1762,  it  would  rain  here  in  the  morning 
'  and  be  fair  in  the  afternoon,  now  the  day  is  ended  we 
'  may  know  that  he  spoke  a  certain  truth :  but  truth  can- 
'  not  be  turned  into  falsehood  by  any  thing  subsequent 
'  therefore  it  was  impossible  any  other  weather  should 

*  happen  than  has,  because  otherwise  that  might  have  been 
'  rendered  fieilse  which  we  know  for  certain  was  once  true. 
'  Neither  could  the  fact  contained  in  a  proposition  which 

*  was  true  two  thousand  years  ago,  become  casual  ever  af- 
'  ter wards ;  for  if  it  was  always  to  come  to  pass,  as  ue 
'  hww  it  weufrom  the  event,  it  could  never  have  been  pos* 
'  sible  that  it  should  not  come  to  pass ;  but  what 
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Ibe  Alm^hty — a  form  of  speech  bold  and 
irreyerent  at  the  best,  and  if  thoroughly  ex- 

^always  impossible  could  never  lie  under  the  power  of 
'  any  cause  or  option  of  any  agent  to  have  effected.* 
Ughi  of  Nature,  vol.  iv.  c.  25.  §.  23. 

Tucker's  sagacity  leads  him  indeed  to  reject  this  rea- 
soning, with  much  more  to  the  same  purpose^  and  to  de- 
tect maoy  of  the  verbal  sophisms  involved  in  it :  but  the 
equivocations  of  true  and  certain,  and  the  improper  use 
of  the  word  proposition,  which  are  the  real  key  to  the 
riddle,  he  has  not  pointed  out. 

To  these  examples  of  what  was  called  ^'  profound 
reasoning*'  among  ancient  philosophers,  let  me  add  one 
on  the  same  subject  from  a  modern  writer  of  great  acute- 
ness  and  ability,  the  well-known  champion  of  Necessity 
and  Predestination,  Jonathan  Edwards.  I  produce  it  as 
a  curious  proof,  how  vigour  of  intellect,  when  once  en- 
tangled in  a  snare  of  words,  only  tends  by  its  struggles  to 
increase  its  own  embarrassment. 

'  There  must  be  a  certainty  in  things  themselves,  be- 
'  fore  they  are  certainly  known,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
'  known  to  be  certain.  For  certainty  of  knowledge  is  no- 
'  thing  else  but  knowing  or  discerning  the  certainty  there 
'  is  in  the  things  themselves,  which  are  known.    There- 

*  tore  there  must  be  a  certainty  in  things  to  be  a  ground 
'  of  certainty  of  knowledge,  and  to  render  things  capable 
'  ni  being  known  to  be  certain.  And  this  is  nothing  but 
'  the  necessity  of  troth  known,  or  its  being  impossible  but 

*  that  it  should  be  true  -,  or,  in  other  words,  the  firm  and 
'  infollible  connection  between  the  subject  and  predicate 
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amined  perfectly  absurd.    To  say  that  a 
power  which  can  do  every  thing  catmot  do 
certain  things,  as,  for  instance,  undo  what 
has  been  done,  or  make  that   contingent 
which  he  knows  will  come  to  pass,  is  to  con- 
tradict one's  self.  That  it  is  impossible  for  the 
same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  is  indisputable. 
When  the  meaning  of  one  term  of  a  propo- 
sition confessedly  implies  the  negation  of 
the  other,  it  is  absurd  to  dispute  about  them. 
Whether  life  be  death,  or  light  be  darkness, 
cannot  come  into  question  eyen  among  logo- 
machists.     And  therefore  if  we  mean  by  the 
word  contingent  J  that  which  cannot  be  known 
beforehand,  we  only  say,  that  what  cannot 
be  known  beforehand  cannot  be  known  be- 
forehand—which   is    saying    nothing — and 
therefore  nothing  is   denied   of  the  Deity. 


'  of  the  proposition  that  contains  that  truth.  All  certainlj 
'  of  knowledge  consists  in  the  view  of  the  firmness  of  that 
'  connection.  So  God's  certain  foreknowledge  of  the  fis- 
'  ture  existence  of  any  event,  is  his  view  of  thejirm  and  m- 
'  dissoluble  connection  of  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  prth 
'  potilion  that  affirms  its  futurb  existence.*  Edwards 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  Part  II.  §.  12. 
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But  if  the  subjects  and  predicates  of  two 
apparently  incongruous  propositions  are  not 
precisely  identical — if  there  be  any  shadow 
of  difference  not  merely  perceptible  but  pos« 
sible  in  their  meaning — although  we  may  be 
incapable  of  reconciling  their  apparent  in^ 
congruity,  or  of  conceiving  in  what  manner 
the  things  denoted  by  them  can  co-exist,  yet 
it  is  palpably  absurd,  for  those  who  admit 
the  being  of  a  God,  to  deny  the  possibility  of 
this  co-existence.  And  if  the  positive  proofs 
for  each  assertion  are  separately  unanswer- 
able, reason  requires  that  we  should  admit 
^em  both,  without  professing  to  explain  the 
'difficulty  they  involve. 

Neither  should  it  excite  our  surprise,  that 
in  words  of  such  common  use  as  trucy  pos- 
sibkf  certain^  and  the  like,  any  ambiguity 
should  exist,  or  that  any  process  of  defi- 
nition should  be  necessary  to  guard  against 
fallacy  in  the  employment  of  them.  /Whil^ 
we  confine  our  attention  to  the  ordinary  oc- 
currences of  life,  or  to  those  relations  of 
things  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  no 
«uch   precision   or  refinement   is   required. 


Hie  oommoneet!  tools  need<  not  be  madft 
widi  matbemattcal  exactneaSk  But  whentwe 
pnshvour  enquiries  beyond  this  daily  sphere 
oft  vision,  greater  and  greater  accuracy ;ia;re^ 
quisite '.  in  the  mstmmentB  vfe  employ.  The 
slightest  impurities  in  the  atmosphere,  a^float-* 
mgr  atom,  or  the  vibration  from  a  footstep^ 
will  int^ere  mth  the  obsonrations  of  phy^ 
sicabscience — and  throw  us  perhapa  at  once 
out  ofiour  true  course 

Ten  thousand  leagues  awry 
Ihto  the  devious  air. 

And'  whenr  we  take  upon:  ua  ta  explore 
the  hidden  things  of  God^  those  vastregiona 
which  lie  at'  an  immeasurable  distance  from 
our  ordiiiary  range  of  thought^  can  it  be  sur«- 
prising>if  the  instruments  which  serve  us  well 
enough  here,  be  found  coarse  and  defective, 
and  that  when  most  perfect  they  shoald  stand 
i]i;lieed  of  the  nicest  oarein]  acyustiag^  tbem^ 
beforeriwe  cant  place  any  confidenoean  the 
result  7  i  Language  is  the  chief,;  if  not-^tke 
Q&ly  medium  of  all  these  speculations:  and 
whctt  the  conduflttonS:  r  obtained  hy^-  help  >  of 
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this  medium  militate  against  ihe  stsongait 
moral 'Convictions,  and  the  first  principles  of 
our  nature,  is  ,it  not  reasonable  ito  suspeot 
some  inaccuracy  in  the  processi  some  imper- 
fection in  the  instruments,  or  some  defect  .in 
those  oiigans  which  are  exercised  upon  ob- 
jeots  far  beyond  the  system  for  >which  ihey 
are  ipiincipally  designed  ?  If  indignation  )be 
^ver.  justified  upon  occasions  of  this  kind,  it 
surely  is  allowable  when  we  hear  the  name 
of  philosophy  applied  to  errors  such  tas 
these;  when  men  presume  to  scan  the  ways 
of  Omnipotence,  and  fancy  they  are  fathom- 
ing, the  depths  of  the  mighty  ocean,  with  a 
line  that  has  not  yet  measured  the  soimdings 
of  the  harbour  from  whence  they  set  out. 

.But  when  these  rash  enterprises  are  taken 
in  hand,*and  the  confidence  or  the  apparent 
skill  and  intrepidity  of  the  leader  draw  many 
followers  after  him,  it  becomes  a  Christian 
daty  to  point  out  the  dangers  of  the  way, 
the  diligent  ^preparation  it  requires,  or  the 
mistaken  views  in  which  the  plan  originates. 
Metaphysical  discussion  then  .becomes  valn- 
able^  like  every  other  talent,  according  to 
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the  use  made  of  it.  And  that  use  surely  is 
not  inconsiderable,  if,  though  it  may  not  add 
to  the  stock  of  knowledge,  it  yet  serves  to 
keep  us  in  possession  of  what  is  already 
known — if,  to  use  the  language  of  an  elo- 
quent writer  as  well  as  a  most  accurate  and 
judicious  reasoner,  ^  it  repairs  the  damage 
'  itself  had  occasioned — like  the  spear  of 
'  Achilles,  healing  the  wounds  it  had  made 

*  before — if  it  casts  no  additional  light  on  the 

*  paths  of  life,  but  disperses  the  clouds  with 

*  which  it  had  overspread  them — ^if  it  ad- 

*  vances  not  the  traveller  one  step  on  his 

*  journey,  but  conducts  him  back  again  to 
^  the  spot  from  whence  he  had  wandered  ^/j 

There  yet  remain  some  points  to  be  ex- 
amined in  the  argument  concerning  God's 
dealings  with  man,  and  the  freedom  and  re- 
sponsibility of  man,  regarding  only  the  pre- 
sent life,  before  we  shall  be  prepared  to 
transfer  the  same  method  of  reasoning  to 
those  analogous  difficulties  which  have  been 
started  from  the  language  of  Scripture,  and 
the  removal  of  which  is  the  ultimate  aim 

'  Light  of  Nature^  In  trod.  Iv. 
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of  the  enquiry  thus  begun :  but  the  consider- 
ation of  these  must  be  made  the  subject  of 
another  discourse. 


Note  to  p.  6. 

Ackrumleige  the  two  things  to  have  no  connection.'] 
Edwards  in  his  work  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will 
dwells  much  upon  the  distinction  between  making 
the  event  necessary,  and  proving  it  to  be  necessary. 
<  Whether  prescience/  he  says,  <  be  the  thing  that 

*  makes  the  event  necessary  or  no,  it  alters  not  the 

*  case.  In&Uible  foreknowledge  msy  prove  the  neces- 
^81^  of  the  event  foreknown,  and  yet  not  be  the 

*  thing  that  causes  the  necessity.'  Part  ii.  sect.  12. 
But  infallible  foreknowledge,  while  it  remains  fore- 
knowledge, proves  nothing.  When  the  being  which 
possesses  this  foreknowledge  declares  that  a  thing  will 
come  to  pass,  that  declaration  indeed  proves,  or  is  a 
certain  ground  of  assurance  to  us,  that  it  will  come  to 
pass.  Even  then  it  does  not  prove  the  ex)ent  to  be 
necessary* 

This  is  an  example  of  the  same  error  which  per- 
vades the  Stoical  argument  above  mentioned,  in  the 
treatise  De  Fato — ^i.  e.  confounding  words  with  things. 
One  proposition  may  be  a  necessary  consequence 
from  another  proposition :  but  the  thing  denoted  by 
it  is  not  therefore  necessary.     Indeed  the  slightest 
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teflecdoD  aeapt  to  be  sufBdeDt  to  infimn  us  that  tbe 
nature  of  things  cannot  be  affected  by  any  thing  ire 
say,  or  think,  or  know,  or  reason  about  them.  All 
these  operations  are  relative  to  our  own  perceptions, 
and  can  have  no  influence  on  the  objects  of  those 
perceptions ;  which  must  ever  be  what  they  are,  whe- 
ther we  reason  about  them  or  not. 

If  however  the  question  be  regarded  as  merely 
legieal,  namely,  whether  the  very  term  Jor ^knowledge 
does  not  imply  a  necessitjT  in  the  thing  foreknown,  it 
must  be  decided  by 'the  established  use  of  words. 
That  such  is  not  the  received  definition  of 'the  term 
may,  I  believe^  be  with  confidence  asserted :  and  the 
confiitton,  whenever  it  does  prevail,  seems  to  arise 
from  the  following  cause.  We  may  be  unable  to  con- 
ceive how  a  thing  not  necessary  in  its  nUture  canbe 
foreknown — ^for  our  foreknowledge  is  in  general  limited 
by  that  circumstance^  and  is  more  or  less  perfect  in 
proportion  to  the  fixed  or  necessary  nature  of  the 
things  we  contemplate — ^with  which  nature  we  be* 
come  acquainted  by  experience,  and  are  thus  able  to 
anticipate  a  great  variety  of  events :  but  to  subject 
the  knowledge  of  God  to  any  such  limitation  is  surely 
absurd  and  unphilosophical  as  well  as  impious:  and 
therefore  to  mix  up  the  idea  of  God's  foreknowledge 
with  any  quah'ty  in  the  nature  of  the  things  fore- 
known, is  even  less  excuseable  than  to  be  guil^  of 
that  confusion  when  speaking  of  ourselves. 


DISCOURSE  IL 


Deut.  viii.  5. 

THOU  SHALT  ALSO  CONSIDER  IN  THINE  HEART,  THAT 
AS  A  MAN  CHASTENETH  HIS  SON,  SO  THE  LORD  THY 
OOD^CHASTENETH  THEE. 

XH£  point  which  I  endeayoiired  to  esta- 
Wsfa  in  my  last  discourse  was,  that  a  belief 
in  the  absolute  necessity  of  events,  physical 
as  weU  as  moral,  was  not  only  repugnant  to 
o«r  natural  and:  unsophisticated  judgments, 
botrthatiup^n. taking  an  attentive  view  of 
hnmHi  nature,  it  was  found  to  be  contra- 
dtctoryt  and  inconsistent  with  itself*  For 
dmt'iir  proportion  as  the  belief  obtained,  all 
bmrtaetive  .principles  would  become  useless^ 
and'  our  moral  principles  destroyed — and 
that  mce  the  Necessarian  himself  allowed 
that  to  effect  this  belief  considerable  exercise 
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and  improT ement  of  reason  was  required, 
theory  inyolved  this  absurdity,  that  in  exact 
proportion  as  our  understandings  were 
strengthened  and  improved,  all  the  ends 
and  purposes  of  our  being  would  be  coun- 
teracted. 

That  man  should  be  so  formed,  as  to  dis- 
cover truths,  which  militate  against  the  very 
end  for  which  he  is  formed,  is  in  itself  re- 
volting to  common  sense :  and  if  we  pursue 
the  enquiry,  we  shall  find  that  all  experience 
is  against  it  also — that  whatever  we  have  the 
natural  means  of  discovering,  always  is  or 
may  be  valuable  to  us  when  discovered. 
Thus  the  knowledge  of  facts  in  the  remotest 
regions  of  nature  which  art  and  science  com- 
bined are  for  ever  bringing  to  light,  invariably 
tend  sooner  or  later  to  some  human  use — 
and  the  subtlest  and  most  remote  often  to 
the  greatest  uses.  Thus  too  the  knowledge 
of  those  general  laws,  which  our  natural 
powers  rightly  directed  enable  us  to  acquire, 
serves  many  important  purposes  of  life — as, 
for  instance,  **  that  we  must  all  die  once** — 
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bat  the  particular  moment  of  each  man's 
death,  a  point  which  would  obviously  inter- 
fere with  all  our  proper  business  and  interests, 
although  there  may  be  a  natural  curiosity  to 
know  it,  yet  there  are  no  natural  means  of 
acquiring  that  knowledge — and  accordingly 
we  find  that  for  such  a  purpose  recourse  is 
had  to  supernatural  means — omens,  incanta- 
tions, and  all  the  absurdities  of  astrology  and 
magic,  by  which  the  credulity  of  mankind 
has  been  abused.  Although  in  this  respect 
at  least  the  proceeding  is  more  rational  than 
the  creed  of  the  Necessarian,  inasmuch  as  the 
enquiring  party  implies  that  we  must  go  out  of 
nature  to  seek  for  that,  which  is  so  abhorrent 
to  the  very  constitution  of  nature  itself. 

The  next  difficulty  which  I  suppose  may 
be  objected  to  the  opinions  we  maintain  is, 
that  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  language 
habitually  employed  by  religious  men  to  de- 
note their  sense  of  the  supernatural  agency 
exerted  in  the  world.  It  is  an  undeniable 
fact,  that  in  all  ages  and  under  all  forms  of 
religion  (setting  aside  for  the  present  the 
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dbcVriif^  6f  Refelatfen)  s^oire  and  g<ied 
men  baVe  tegdtded  tiife  events  of  (his  life  as 
ssfdbject  to  the  control  of  divfee  Ph)v*dtence^ 
tlialt  they  have  talked  of  the  folly  and  coto^ 
tieft  'Of  VAaYnklnd  in  supposing  that  their  wilh 
tl6m,  ikeir  foV^ight,  their  power  and  coii- 
frivande,  brbnglft  itbout  the  great  or  good 
things  vvhich  happen — and  though  the  inen 
"^ho  ^tlte  Ih^se  reflections  have  had  their 
liop^s  &ih  fears,  and  taken  their  full  share 
in  planning  knd  executing  Measures  with  a 
VieW  to  i^uch  events,  yet  after  the  event  is 
passed,  dr  even  before  h  comes,  in  their 
graver  and  more  contemplative  hours  they 
admit,  that  it  is  God's  will  alone  to  which 
the  whole  is  owing — and  that  all  things  have 
conspired  to  the  furtherance  of  some  great 
"plan  of  his.  Which  has  either  served  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  men,  or  to  illustrate 
his  own  transcendent  excellence. 

Where  then,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  consist- 
ency of  all  this  ?  Either  they  do  not,  while 
they  are  acting,  think  as  they  do  when  truth 
forces  these  reflections  from  them,  or  if  they 
do,  it  is  a  proof  that  men  may  believe  in  a 
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snperior  power  bearing  onward  with  a  steady 
and  irresistible  course,  and  yet  act  in  con-, 
cnrrence  with  that  power,  just  as  if  the  issue 
d^iended  on  themselves.  Now  as  to  the 
first  of  these  suppositions,  it  may  be  admitted 
without  scruple,  that  men  do,  while  they 
are  engaged  in  action,  think  more  of  their 
immediate  business,  than  of  the  share  the 
power  above  them  takes  in  the  same  pro- 
cess— and  that  in  calmer  and  more  leisurely 
hours,  the  impression  of  that  supreme  influ- 
ence returns  upon  the  mind  with  increased 
force,  as  some  sound  which  in  the  stillness 
of  the  night  fills  the  air,  yet  is  lost  or  unper- 
eeived  amidst  the  several  discords  and  noises, 
of  a  busy  day.  But  the  position  can  never 
be  conceded,  that  the  belief  of  this  controlling 
power  is  contradictory  to  the  belief  of  the 
freedom  of  human  actions.  For  in  th^  first 
place  it  does  not  follow  that  because  we  be- 
lieve* this  power  to  be  exercised,  therefore  it 
is  exercised  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  in- 
fluence. And  again,  it  may  be,  (to  speak  in 
a  manner  adapted  to  human  conceptions 
and  human  experience,)  it  may  be  kept  in 
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reserve  to  act  upon  occasions ;  it  may  form 
the  plan  and  the  outline^  and  delegate  the 
subordinate  parts  to  minor  agents;  it  may, 
for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  fidelity  and 
zeal  of  those  agents,  one  while  keep  itself  out 
of  sight ;  or  at  another,  to  animate  their  ex- 
ertions, let  them  perceive  its  presence ;  or,  to 
check  their  folly  and  presumption,  make 
them  feel  their  dependence,  and  frustrate 
their  endeavours — ^it  may,  supposing  these 
agents  to  have  a  vnll  of  their  own,  incline 
that  will  to  act  conformably  to  their  duty, 
by  making  that  duty  appear  easy  and  agree- 
able, by  removing  obstacles  and  terrors,  and 
placing  attractive  objects  in  their  way;  or  if 
the  will  be  stubborn,  it  may  make  it  feel  the 
ill  consequences  of  that  stubbornness,  and 
it  may  contrive  that  its  perverseness  shall 
defeat  its  own  purpose,  and  forward  some 
other  purpose  which  is  kind  and  beneficial : 
it  may  make  the  misconduct  of  one  instru- 
mental to  his  own  correction,  or  to  the  ira- 
provement  and  fidelity  of  the  rest,  by  shew- 
ing, in  ordinary  cases  of  disobedience,  the 
evil  he  brings  upon  himself— or  in  cases  of 
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extreme  depravity,  the  utter  abandonment 
and  ruin  to  which  the  delinquent  is  left. 

Does  any  part  of  such  a  scheme  eidier 
detract  from  the  notion  of  a  supreme  in- 
telligence planning,  governing,  guiding,  and 
accomplishing  the  whole?  or  can  such  a 
conception  in  the  mind  of  man  of  the  scheme 
of  divine  Providence  tend  to  relax  his  energy, 
to  discourage  his  industry,  to  impair  the  dis- 
tinctions of  right  and  wrong,  or  weaken  the 
principle  of  duty  and  obedience  ? 

The  only  argument  brought  against  it  is 
borrowed  from  the  difficulty  of  accounting 
form/  as  mixed  with  God*s  creation,  and  of 
conceiving  free-will  in  his  creatures.  But 
difficulties  can  never  be  listened  to  against 
the  evidence  of  facts.  The  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  evil  no  one  denies.— and  the  existence 
of  free-will  is  by  the  concurrent  unreflecting 
testimony  of  all  mankind  admitted  to  be  a 
fact,  opposed  only  by  the  metaphysical  ob- 
jections of  a  few.  That  all  mankind  act, 
speak,  and  think,  as  if  the  will  were  free,  is 
admitted  by  these  few  themselves.     And  I 
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trust  it  may  be  icgarded  bh  proved,  that  to 
think  otherwise  would  deprive  us  of  all  mo- 
tives  to  action,  and  all  sense  of  right  and 
wrong.  It  is  only  because  they  cannot  con- 
ceive haw  these  two  things  can  co-exist,  ttiat 
they  call  upon  us  to  surrender  our  coascioui^ 
ness,  our  activity,  and  our  moral  principlea. 

Some  endeavour  was  made  in  the  preced-* 
ing  discourse  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  calling 
that  impossible  with  God,  which  appeared 
irreconcileable  to  ourselves.  When  there  is 
a  palpable  contradiction  in  terms,  so  that 
one  part  of  the  proposed  idea  n^atives  the 
other,  the  thing  may  be  called  impossible: 
although  in  this  case  it  would  be  more  correct 
and  more  safe  to  use  the  word  contradictory 
than  impossible ;  because  it  is  with  us^— with 
our  mode  of  speaking  and  combining  ideas-^ 
that  the  difficulty  both  begins  and  ends :  the 
power  of  Gk>d  is  not  denied  or  limited  by 
these  negations.  Thus  if  I  were  called  upon 
to  make  a  circle  whose  radii  should  be  un- 
equal, or  whose  diameter  should  be  one<- 
fourth  of  the  circumference,  it  would  argue 
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no  wsntof  fewer  in  tne  not  to  do  it ;  mmI  to 
ci^l  it  a  self-ooMiradictian  would  be  more 
tttictiy  proper  than  to  say  Aat  it  wa8  ifnpo9- 
Mte.  In  a  simple  instance  of  this  sort  we 
i^eadily  discern  that  there  is  nothing  in  reality 
firoposed  to  be  done :  but  we  might  go  on 
requiring  conditions  ^equally  destructive  of 
the  essence  of  the  thing,  and  yet  not  so 
wkmifest  as  this — involving  a  denial  of  some 
move  hidden  properties,  relative  to  triangles 
or  squares  or  ellipses,  or  properties  which 
are  only  elicited  by  a  very  complex  com- 
bination of  the  circle  with  other  figures. 
There  is  in  fact  no  end  to  such  possible  re- 
lations and  combinations;  and  yet  in  any 
case,  if  there  be  an  impossibility  involved  in 
the  very  terms  of  the  problem,  as  there  often 
is  through  the  ignorance  of  him  who  proposes 
it,  to  many  an  unlearned  person  it  might 
seem  as  if  limits  were  assigned  to  my  power, 
whereas  it  would  be  more  proper  to  say,  that 
the  problem  itself  has  no  meaning. 

Now^if^^we  consider  how  small  a  part  of 
God's  works,  both  in  extent  and  in  duration, 
our  faculties  can  embrace,  and  further,  how 
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intimately  and  variously  connected  all  the 
parts  of  those  worlds  are,  plainly  indicating 
one  scheme,  of  which  the  remotest  parts  have 
numerous  and  complicated  relations  with 
each  other,  so  that  much  of  what  we  see  is 
essential  to  what  we  do  not  see,  and  to  sap- 
pose  one  without  the  other  would  be  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms  as  literal,  though  not  so 
palpable,  as  a  circle  with  unequal  radii — 
when,  I  say,  all  our  enquiries  into  natmre 
only  tend  to  impress  upon  our  minds  this 
wonderful  concatenation — and  when,  again, 
a  scheme  perfectly  analogous  to  this  has 
been  traced  in  the  moral  world,  insomuch 
that  in  the  history  of  mankind  there  is  no 
one  event,  however  trivial,  but  may  have  in- 
timate and  essential  connections  with  all 
other  events,  however  grand  and  import- 
ant; and  these  connections  may  run  out 
into  all  possible  combinations,  and  multiply 
to  all  infinity — when,  I  say,  we  reflect  on  all 
this,  he  must  indeed  be  a  rash  and  vain 
reasoner,  who  does  not  admit  the  probabilitt/ 
that  all  his  own  perplexities  arise  from  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  the  objects  of  his 
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speculation — and  that  where  facts  militate 
against  his  reasonings,  some  impossible  con- 
dition was  inyolved  in  his  own  expectations- 
something  destructive  of  the  very  essence  of 
that  thing  which  was  the  main  object  of  his 
thoughts.-^ 

And  thus  we  may  conclude  with  regard 
to  all  questions  in  which  the  infinite  power 
of  God  is  represented  as  being  irreconcile- 
able  with  something  that  either  is,  or  is  al- 
ledged  to  be — that  unless  an  actual  contra- 
diction can  be  pointed  out  in  the  terms  of 
the  proposition,  no  difficulties  can  justify  a 
denial  of  its  possibility — and  on  the  other 
hand,  that  many  of  those  things  which  fill  us 
with  difficulty  to  account  for,  are  necessary 
conditions  to  other  things  (he  existence  of 
which  we  assume,  and  could  not  without  in- 
volving a  contradiction  have  been  otherwise. 
So  that  what  we  first  thought  to  be  impossi- 
Inlilies^  turn  out  to  be  only  difficulties — and, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  difficulties 
which  perplex  us  in  the  scheme  of  Provi- 
dence are  such,  that  the  removal  of  them, 
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keeping  other  things  as  they  are,  would  be 
an  impossibiUty. 


Let  OS  return  then  to  the  consideration  of 
the  actual  scheme  of  God's  providence  on 
earth,  as  we  learn  it  by  experience;  and  see 
whether  by  attributing  to  men  the  power  of 
choice,  and  regarding  them  as  in  a  great 
measure  working  out  their  own  happiness 
or  misery,  we  do  at  all  derogate  from  the 
sovereignty  and  active  providence  of  God, 
or  say  any  thing  inconsistent  with  the  first 
principles  of  religion — that  he  knows  all 
things— that  he  made  all  things — that  he  go- 
verns all  things — that  he  wills  the  happiness 
of  his  creatures — and  that  for  his  glory  they 
are  and  were  created. 

Now  one  of  the  first  characteristics  of  this 
scheme  is,  that  we  are  placed  in  a  state  of 
trialy  and  that  we  feel  good  and  evil,  pain 
and  pleasure,  to  be  the  natural  consequences 
of  our  actions — that  we  soon  find  otir  re- 
spective interests  depend  greatly  upon  oar 
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coBduct— and  that,  generally  speaking,  virtue 
and  industry  is  rewarded,  vice  and  laziness 
punished,  in  this  life.  We  see  however  that 
this  scheme  is  carried  on,  not  by  single  and 
insulated  acts,  but  by  general  laws^  which 
are  such  that  our  faculties  soon  enable  us  to 
comprehend  them,  and  so  to  anticipate  in  a 
great  degree  the  consequences  of  our  actions. 
We  readily  perceive  also  how  well  this  con- 
stitution of  things  accords  with  the  design  of 
making  us  joint  workers  and  instruments  in 
effecting  our  own  fortune  :  since,  if  there 
were  no  system  according  to  which  events 
appeared  generally  to  fall  out,  there  would 
be  no  room  for  judgment,  or  prudence,  or 
skill — nothing  to  determine  our  conduct  be- 
forehand, or  to  afford  the  means  of  acquiring 
any  future  good,  or  guarding  against  evil. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  if  every  thing  fell 
oat  precisely  in  a  way  that  might  be  foreseen, 
if  good  conduct  were  invariably  followed 
with  success,  and  the  degree  of  reward  ex- 
actly apportioned  in  every  case  to  the  virtue, 
and  of  punishment  to  the  vice,  of  the  party — 
if  this  order  were  constant,  and  perceptible, 
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and  certain,  the  main  purpose  which  we  ha?e 
been  supposing,  that  of  disciplining  a  free 
and  a  moral  agent  by  a  course  of  trial, 
would  be  much  counteracted^  As  without 
evil  in  the  world,  actual  or  possible,  we  can- 
not  conceive  any  trials  so,  if  an  exact  and 
immediate  requital  were  awarded  in  evory 
instance  to  our  actions,  there  would  be  no 
exercise  for  many  of  those  qualities  which 
are  constituent  parts  of  our  moral  nature. 
Under  such  a  system  life  would  be  nothing 
more  than  a  prudent  calculation :  selfishness 
might  take  the  place  of  virtue;  and  the  piin- 
ciple  of  fidelity  and  duty  would  have  no 
scope.  As  without  the  presence  of  danger 
it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  any  proof  of  cou- 
rage, or  of  temperance  vrithout  lust,  or  of 
obedience  without  temptation  to  do  wrong, 
so  there  is  no  room  for  the  exercise  of  for- 
bearance, forgiveness,  and  generosity,  with- 
out suffering  wrong.  Without  pain  and 
privation  there  can  be  no  patience — with- 
out distress  in  others,  no  sympathy  in  our- 
selves— no  occasion  for  pity,  for  relief,  for 
succour,  for  consolation,  for  any  of  those 
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acts  of  love  and  charity,  which  are  perhaps 
the  most  efficacious  towards  our  own  im- 
provement, and  towards  fitting  us  for  the 
enjoyment  of  a  higher  state  of  being.    And 
though  we  presume  not  to  say  how  much  or 
how  little  of  these  modes  of  trial  may  be  re- 
quisite for  the  perfection  of  our  nature,  yet 
reason  at  once  informs  us,  that  without  same 
such  trial  the  principles  of  our  nature  would 
have  no  exercise;  and  therefore  that  some 
temporary  deviations  from  the  general  law 
of  equity  are  essential  to  the  discipline  and 
]Hrobation  of  a  being  constituted  as  man  is. 
To  suppose  that  kind  of  moral  excellence, 
which  leads  to  higher  and  higher  degrees  of 
happiness,  to  be  attainable  without  previous 
trial,  may,  for  aught  we  know,  be  as  absurd 
as  to  suppose  a  circle  with  unequal  radii : 
and  to  suppose  trial  without  evil  seems  to  be 
equally  absurd.    Wherefore  all  objections  to 
such  a  proceeding,  as  derogatory  from  the 
power  and  goodness  of  God,  resolve  ulti« 
mately  into  an  assumption,  that  to  make  any 
thing  not  thoroughly  perfect  and  thoroughly 
happy  at  once,  or,  in  short,  to  make  any  va- 
riety in  bis  creation,  is  unworthy  of  him. 
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Let  us  proceed  then  with  the  examinatioii 
of  that  scheme  of  things  which  actually  is, 
and  which  the  more  we  examine  it,  the  more 
is  it  found  to  be  adapted  to  our  nature,  and 
to  the  supposed  design  of  God. 

As  creatures  of  God,  and  acting  under  his 
superintendance,  our  reason  informs  us,  that 
to  maintain  an  intercourse  with  him  and  to 
preserve  a  sense  of  our  dependence  upon 
him,  must  be  a  part  of  our  business  here. 
Prayer  and  meditation  on  his  attributes  are 
the  obvious  means  of  effecting  this — and  ac* 
cordingly  it  is  a  universal  practice,  wherever 
any  sense  of  religion  is  entertained  among 
men.     In  the  mode  of  preferring  their  peti- 
tions, as  well  as  in  the  things  they  pray  for, 
a  thousand  differences  and  a  thousand  er- 
rors prevail :  but  in  all  cases  the  act  itself 
implies  a  belief  that  the  Deity  is  not  in- 
flexible, and  that  things  are  not  absolutely 
so  determined  as  to  render  our  supplication 
fruitless.    We  suppose  indeed  that  the  go- 
vernment of  God  is  carried  on  by  general 
laws :  and  therefore  prayer  should  always  be 
accompanied  with  a  disposition  to  acquiesce 
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hombly  in  a  refosal,  on  the  groand  that  our 
petitkm  might  have  interfered  with  the  good 
of  otiieni  or  of  ourselves.  But  that  system 
of  laws  by  which  the  world  is  governed  is 
not  undei^tood  to  be  so  fixed,  as  that  to 
pray  for  any  modification  of  it  should  be 
improper — nor  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  that  this  system  should 
bend  and  yield  according  to  the  particular 
wants  of  each  individual.  The  good  that 
each  of  us  derives  from  the  regular  operation 
of  the  general  system  ought  certainly  to  be 
acknowledged  as  flowing  from  the  author  of 
diat  system :  but  as  man  is  prone  to  over- 
look what  is  settled  and  familiar,  and  to  be 
affected  in  a  more  Hvely  way  by  what  is 
dccasianaly  and  by  what  seems  to  have  an 
especial  reference  to  himself,  a  gracious  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  preservation  of  this 
sense  of  dependence  on  God,  by  the  need 
which  is  continually  felt  of  recurring  to  his 
protection  and  indulgence. 

This  habit  however  is  also  liable  to  its  per- 
version and  abuse.  And  accordingly  we  find 
that  ignorant  or  sanguine  people  are  perpe- 
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tually  interpretiDg  the  occurrences  of  life  « 
special  marks  of  divine  favour  or  displeasure. 
When  applied  to  the  success  or  the  misfor- 
tune of  others,  nothing  can  be  more  repre- 
hensible or  more  unchristian  than  this  prac- 
tice— and  though  less  pernicious  in  our  own 
case,  yet  since  it  breeds  a  narrow  notion  of 
God's  providence,  and  borders  close  both 
upon  presumption  and  superstition,  there  is 
often  need  of  correcting  and  chastening  it, 
by  turning  men's  attention  to  the  settled 
order  of  things,  by  which  these  events  may 
be  accounted  for  without  the  aid  of  any  par- 
ticular interference  of  divine  power.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  understanding  is  cultivated, 
and  our  knowledge  enlarged,  these  false  im- 
pressions are  corrected,  and  a  more  sober 
and  rational  sense  of  religion  succeeds  to 
them. 

Let  not  the  Necessarian  attempt  to  retort 
on  us  the  argument  already  employed  iu  re- 
futation of  his  scheme,  namely,  that  if  the 
more  we  know  of  nature  the  less  prone  we 
are  to  interpret  natural  events  as  particular 
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'ftcts  of  Providence,  th^i  we  also  admit,  that 
in  proportion  as  reason  is  cultivated  our  na- 
tural judgments  are  counteracted.  The  two 
cases  are  vndely  different.  In  his  case  it  is 
not  sudden  and  early  impressions  that  are 
required  to  give  way  to  a  more  abstract  and 
philosophical  view  of  things,  but  our  gravest 
and  most  deliberate  judgments^  the  founda- 
tion of  all  our  plans  and  proceedings  in  life, 
of  all  our  motives  to  action,  and  of  all  our 
moral  discipline.  In  the  case  of  the  untu- 
tored Indian^  who 

Sees  God  in  clouds,  or  hears  bim  in  the  wind, 

or  of  the  peasant,  who  interprets  every  natural 
event  which  at  all  affects  his  interest  as  spe- 
cially designed  for  that  purpose,  it  is  not  his 
deliberate  judgment ^  but  his  first  impressions^ 
which  subsequent  knowledge  counteracts. 
Those  impressions,  although  they  bring 
with  them  a  lively  sense  of  God's  power, 
yet  often,  as  we  have  observed,  lead  to  evil ; 
and  the  reasoning  which  controls  them 
opens  to  the  mind  at  the  same  time  a  larger 
view  of  this  very  providence ;  thus  substitut- 
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ing  a  calm  and  serious  contictiotl,  id  plftM 
of  an  irregular  and  desultoty  feeling:  so 
that  religion  may  be  said  to  gain  rather  than 
lose  by  the  process  of  correction. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  main  argument. 

Precisely  analogous  to  God's  dealings  in 
dispensing  the  good  things  of  life,  and  to 
that  method  by  which  a  sense  of  our  depend- 
ence on  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  these 
blessings  is  kept  alive  in  us,  is  the  communi- 
cation also  of  that  unseen  influence  upon  the 
mind,  which  good  and  pious  men  desire, 
and  the  belief  of  which  even  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  light  of  nature  was  very  general. 
"  That  every  good  and  every  perfect  gift  is 
from  above,"  is  a  sentiment  not  introduced 
but  adopted  by  an  Apostle  of  Christ.  It  oc- 
casionally breaks  through  the  gloom  of  the 
philosophy  and  the  religion  of  the  heathen 
world :  and  the  sublimer  strains  of  their 
poetry  speak  the  same  language.  That  God 
favours  those  who  yield  to  his  influence — 
but  that  he  rejects  and  abandons  or  drives 
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on  beadlong  to  their  ruin  men  who  resist  his 
will-— ve  frequent  exclamations  of  those  who 
contemplate  with  an  awful  wonder  \m 
moral  government  of  the  universe.  That 
these  wicked  and  rebellious  men,  when  they 
fancy  they  are  pursuing  their  own  schemes, 
are  baffled  and  foiled,  and  made  sub- 
servient to  those  very  purposes  which  they 
endeavour  to  defeat — that  they  are  raised 
aloft  in  order  to  render  their  fall  more  ex- 
emplary-^that  they  are  flattered  for  a  time 
with  the  apparent  success  of  their  iniquity, 
in  order  that  the  punishment  when  it  comes 
may  be  more  heavy  and  more  instructive — 
these  are  reflections  which  cannot  be  new  to 
any  who  are  conversant  with  the  ancient 
heathen  writers ;  and  they  accord  also  vrith 
those  occasional  impressions  which  the  pass- 
ing events  of  life  or  the  records  of  history 
make  upon  all  serious  minds. 

It  is  not  till  they  involve  themselves  in 
metaphysical  perplexities,  that  men  regard 
these  things  as  incompatible  with  the  ac- 
knowledged attributes  of  God,  or  with  the 
free  will  of  man.    But  when  once  they  begin 
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to  enquire  whether  the  world  imght  not  have 
been  constructed  otherwise,  whether  evil 
might  not  have  been  dispensed  with,  whe^ 
ther  what  God  foreknew  can  be  said  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  free  will  of  man,  and  whether 
he  must  not  be  understood  as  having  preor- 
dained  every  occurrence  however  minute  or 
however  iniquitous  which  takes  place  in  the 
world,  it  is  no  wonder  that  their  enquiries 
should  be  lost  in  endless  mazes,  or  in  a  de- 
nial of  something  which  it  is  as  necessary  to 
admit  as  any  other  proposition  which  they 
think  proper  to  retain. 

If  however  these  difficulties  are  traced  up 
to  some  fundamental  positions,  that  are  not 
contradictory  J  but  whose  existence  is  only  tn- 
conceivable  to  our  faculties/i^  each  of  these 
positions  must  be  separately  admitted,  al- 
though their  union  is  mysterious  and  unac- 
countable, it  is  not  adding  to  the  difficulty,  it 
is  a  natural  and  probable  conclusion,  that 
many  consequences  from  each  of  those  fun- 
damental positions  separately  taken  should 
be  deducible,  which  are  no  more  reconcile- 
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able  with  each  other  in  our  apprehensiom^ 
than  the  original  truths  are  from  which  they 
are  derived.  To  dwell  upon  these  subordi* 
nate  truths,  these  consequences  of  the  ori- 
ginal positions,  to  set  tbem  in  array  against 
each  other,  to  represent  him  who  holds  the 
one  side  as  necessarily  contradicting  the 
other,  and  to  demand  an  explicit  disavowal 
of  every  tenet  connected  with  the  one,  be- 
fore we  will  acknowledge  that  a  man  really 
believes  the  other,  is  the  sure  way  to  perpe- 
tuate strife,  and  to  defeat  the  practical  good 
which  may  be  derived  from  both  opinions. 
If  that  God  made  every  thing,  knowing  before- 
hand all  that  would  come  to  pass  and  all 
that  men  would  do,  be  an  undeniable  truth-* 
if  nevertheless  he  deals  with  man  as  if  he 
were  free  to  act,  and  rewards  and  punishes 
him  according  to  this  trial — and  we  cannot 
comprehend  how  both  these  things  should  be 
true  together,  we  yet  can  believe  them  both 
to  be  true%  and  so  believing,  we  may  well 

*  This  distinctioD^  often  overlooked  in  controversy,  is 
clearly  pointed  out  and  well  applied  by  Bishop  Tomline  in 
hb  Refutation  of  Calvinism,  chap.  iv.  p.  250 — 254. 
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oQQclude  thqt  many  of  our  occaaiopal  reamiar 
ings  coDoerning  these  things  must  be  infected 
with  the  same  apparent  iiicongruity  that 
strikes  us  in  the  enunciation  of  those  irst 
principles.  We  ought  not  to  wonder  at  these 
difficulties ;  we  ought  rather  to  expect  them. 
Sti^fe  must  be  endless,  if  we  are  not  to  rest 
till  they  are  all  explained  and  harmonized : 
and  error,  not  truth,  will  prevail,  if  either  po^ 
sition  be  so  established  as  to  exclude  the  other. 
Let  us  however  carefully  bear  in  mind  that 
these  are  not  contradictions  but  apparent  tn- 
congruities^and  the  same  answer  which  we 
give  to  those  who  press  us  with  the  fiiaai 
difficulty,  must  in  all  reason  be  allowed  to 
cover  these  also. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  however,  reason 
as  well  as  charity  requires  that  we  should 
give  to  each  doctrine  that  form  and  com- 
plexion which  is  least  hostile  and  inconsist- 
ent with  the  other,  seeking  rather  to  soften 
discrepancies,  and  to  approximate  if  we  can- 
not identify  opinions,  instead  of  assuming 
that  tone  of  challenge  and  defiance,  which 
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iiDpUes  thclt  tfaet^  i^  no  diffi^lty  to  be  wet- 
liOtne;  fiitid  thai  he  who  will  not  renounce 
Uie  one,  in  justly  chai^eable  with  all  the 
pernicious  consequences  involved  in  a  de*- 
nal  <if  tbe^  other.  There  may  be  truthii^  as 
theiPe  lire  mathematical  lines,  which  must 
ever  (approach,  although  to  the  oomprehen^ 
Bion  of  a  finite  being  they  ^will  never  coin- 
cide. Such  questions  then,  which  by  their 
^rery  nftture  cannot  admit  of  a  perfect  ^ution, 
should  never  be  started  as  proper  objects  of 
human  investigation.  They  may  be  resorted 
to  by  the  sophist  as  an  inexhaustible  store- 
house of  wrangling  and  controversy ;  but  he 
who  values  discussion  only  as  it  tends  to 
elucidate  truth,  will  turn  away  from  that 
which  ministers  only  debate,  satisfied  with 
the  possession  of  those  undoubted  truths, 
without  which  his  own  existence  is  a  still 
greater  mystery  than  the  deepest  of  all  these 
perplexing  speculations. 7 


From  this  point  then  the  transition  is  easy 
to  the  consideration  of  those  analogous  dif- 
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ficulties  in  the  doctrine  of  revelation,  which 
have  so  often  divided  the  Christian  world. 
If  the  scheme  of  revelation,  as  has  been  ad- 
mirably explained  by  Bishop  Butler,  bears  a 
close  analogy  to  the  scheme  of  Grod's  natoral 
government,  so  that  the  characteristics  of  the 
one  correspond  in  all  leading  points  with  the 
system  of  the  other — if  the  difficulties  of  re- 
vealed religion  are  no  greater  and  no  other 
than  what  we  might,  from  a  contemplation  of 
the  course  and  constitution  of  nature,  have 
reasonably  expected  to  find  in  it — ^thus  con- 
firming instead  of  weakening  the  conviction 
of  their  common  origin — we  shall  of  course 
be  prepared  to  find  each  of  those  doctrines 
now  considered,  which  our  natural  reason  has 
collected  from  the  study  of  the  world  around 
us,  plainly  and  explicitly  set  forth  in  that 
volume  which  professes  to  lead  us  onward 
to  another  world.  The  book  of  God's  word 
speaks  a  plainer  language,  but  not  a  contra- 
dictory language  to  the  book  of  God*s  works. 
He  has  bountifully  bestowed  upon  us  in  this 
life,  chequered  as  it  is,  gifts  and  blessings  to 
animate  our  hopes  and  to  reward  our  obedi- 
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ence :  but  he  bids  us  receive  them  as  flowing 
from  his  free  grace — as  no  man's  right,  though 
they  be  every  man's  hope — as  objects  of 
prayer  to  him,  no  less  than  of  exertion  in 
themselves — and  he  would  have  us  still  aw- 
fuUy  regard  him  as  knowing  from  all  eternity 
whatever  has  been,  is,  or  will  be. 
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In  the  dispensation,  therefore,  of  those 
greater  gifts  and  better  promises  which  his 
written  ward  has  made  known  to  mankind, 
we  cannot  but  expect,  that  the  same  assertion 
of  universal  sovereignty,  of  absolute  know- 
ledge^ and  unbounded  power,  extending  to  all 
that  we  now  do  or  shall  do  hereafter,  would 
frequently  be  made.  It  is  the  seal  of  revela- 
tion set  to  one  of  the  earliest  conclusions  of 
human  reason.  But  we  must  also  expect, 
that  as  in  the  natural  world  the  trial  of  our 
virtue  is  apparently  the  main  object,  and  the 
dispensations  of  Providence  seem  to  be  espe- 
cially designed  to  make  us  feel  how  much 
depends  upon  ourselves  in  this  state  of 
earthly  discipline,  so  the  trial  of  our  faith 
should  be  set  forth  in  Scripture  as  one  grand 
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^  Acts  ii.  23. 

HIM,  BEING  DELIVERED  BY  THE  DETERMINATE  COUN- 
SEL AND  FOREKNOWLEDGE  OF  GOD,  YE  HAVE  TAKEN, 
AND  BY  WICKED  HANDS  HAVE  CRUCIFIED  AND  SLAIN. 

IT  has  been  my  endeavour  in  two  former 
discourses  to  demonstrate  that  the  doctrine 
of  philosophical  necessity  is  not  only  at  vari- 
ance with  the  evidence  of  consciousness,  but 
that  it  contradicts  the  soundest  conclusions 
of  human  reason;  and  that  the  common 
arguments  by  which  men  are  driven  to  allow 
it,  originate  partly  in  an  equivocal  use  of 
words,  and  partly  in  a  fallacious  assumption 
that  when  we  are  unable  to  account  for  the 
co-existence  of  two  propositions,  one  or 
other  of  those  propositions  must  be  false. 
We  do  not  deny  that  the  attribute  of  fore- 
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knowledge  in  the  Deity  makes  it  difficult  to 
conceive  how  men  can  be  regarded  by  him 
as  free  and  accoimt^ble  agents^— 4;ior  again 
that  the  doctrine  of  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence,  which  ordereth  all  things  both  in 
heaven  and  earth,  is  bard  to  be  reconciled 
with  the  apparent  contingency  of  events  and 
the  freedom  of  human  actions — and  with  all 
those  other  subordinate  truths  necessarily  in- 
volved in  these  principles ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  duty  of  prudence,  vi^lance,  and  activity 
in  ourselves,  of  advice,  entreaty,  warning, 
exhortation,  and  command  to  others,  aBcl» 
aboY^  lUl,  with  the  duty  of  earnest  prieiyeir 
to  God:  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  hovt 
praise  and  Uame  can  attach  to  conduct  not 
only  foreseen  by  the  Almighty,  but  contioai^ 
ally  represented  to  us  as  ordained  and  aj^ 
poinied  by  his  will. 

If,  however,  we  set  ourselves  to  examufie 
each  of  these  abstract  positions  separately 
from  the  other,  dark  and  perplexing  as  the 
enquiry  often  is,  yet  the  arguments  deducible 
from  reason  and  experience,  alternately  in 
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iheir  fiaiTour,  appear  to  be  irresistible :  and  as 
one  of  the  most  candid  enquirers  observes, 
'  What  flashes  of  light  break  out  from  time 

*  to  timei  present  the  image  of  truth  on  op- 

*  posite  sides*/  Why  then  should  not  truth 
itself  be  really  an  inmate  of  each  opinion? 
Unless  it  can  be  shewn,  which  never  has  yet 
been  shewn,  that  the  two  opinions  are  cim- 
tradictory  to  eaeh  other.  That  they  are 
contradictory  has  been  tacitly  assumed,  be- 
cause to  us  their  union  is  inexplicable :  and 
hence  the  most  pernicious  errors  of  different 
kinds  have  at  times  prevailed — dome  denying 
or  doubting  the  agency  of  Providence— others 
the  freedom  of  the  human  will. 

True  it  is,  that  besides  these  difficulties, 
originally  inherent  in  the  subject  itself,  men 
superadd  others  of  their  own  creation :  all 
of  which  will,  1  believe,  upon  a  patient  and 
impartial  investigation,  be  found  to  arise 
from  latent  ambiguities  in  the  language  em- 
ployed— ambiguities  which  impose  upon  us 
more  easily  in  proportion  as  the  words  in 

•  Tucker,  vol.  iv.  c.  26. 
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which  they  occur  are  of  familiar  use,  and 
thus  pass  along  without  exciting  attention, 
or  awakening  the  slightest  degree  of  sus- 
picion. Men  dig  too  deep  for  a  solution 
which  lies  upon  the  very  surface ;  and  after 
straining  their  faculties  in  vain  to  compre- 
hend what  they  thus  render  perplexed  for 
themselves,  are  unwilling  to  suppose  that 
some  humbler  enquirer  after  truth  has  by  a 
simple  expedient  unravelled  the  whole  mys- 
tery. 

One  example  has  already  been  produced 
in  the  word  certainty^  which  properly  relates 
to  the  mind  which  thinks,  and  is  improperly 
transferred  to  the  object  about  which  it  is 
thinking.  However  convenient  this  transfer- 
ence of  the  term  may  be  in  common  life,  it 
leads  to  the  most  erroneous  conclusions  in 
abstract  reasoning :  and  the  further  adoption 
of  a  term  as  opposed  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
denoting  another  class  of  events,  viz.  coniin- 
genty  has  contributed  to  fix  the  error.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  term  probable, 
which   is   frequently  used  as  if  it   denoted 
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some  quality  in  the  events  themselvesi 
whereas  it  is  merely  relative,  like  certain 
and  caniingenty  to  the  human  mind,  and  is 
expressive  of  the  manner  in  which  we  stand 
affected  by  such  and  such  objects. 

Another  important  example  of  the  same 
kind  is  in  the  use  of  the  words  possible^  and 
impossible.  These  are  equally  ambiguous 
with  the  others,  as  being  applied  sometimes 
to  events  themselves,  and  sometimes  used 
with  reference  to  our  conceptions  of  them — 
but  of  these  it  is  observable  that  iheiv primary 
and  proper  application  is  to  events,  their 
secondary  and  improper  to  the  human  mind. 
Thus  we  say  that  a  thing  is  possible  to 
a  man  who  has  the  power  of  doing  it — and 
that  is  properly  impossible  which  no  power 
we  are  acquainted  with  can  effect.  But  the 
words  are  also  continually  used  to  express 
our  sense  of  the  chance  there  is  that  a  thing 
will  be  done.  When  we  mean  to  express  our 
firm  conviction  that  a  thing  will  not  happen, 
although  there  are  powers  in  nature  compe- 
tent to  produce  it,  we  call  it  impossible,  in 
direct  opposition  to  those  things  which  we 
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are  convinced  tc;t72  happen^  and  which  we 
call  certain.  And  thus  there  are  manj 
things  which  in  one  sense  are  possible^  that 
\Hj  within  the  compass  of  human  agency, 
which  again  according  to  our  conviction  are 
absolutely  impossible.  In  tliis  latter  sense 
the  terms  possible  and  impossible  are  used 
to  denote  the  two  extremes  of  the  scale  of 
probability — possible  being  the  faintest  de- 
gree of  probabih'ty,  and  that  which  exceeds 
the  utmost  bounds  of  credibility  being  habit- 
ually pronounced  impossible.  This  distinc- 
tion is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  words 
physical  and  moral  impossibility,  a  distinction 
to  which  I  would  not  object,  provided  it  be 
understood  not  as  marking  two  kinds  of  im- 
possibility, but  merely  two  senses  in  which 
the  word  is  employed. 

There  is  however  a  third  sense  in  which 
we  are  apt  to  use  the  word,  and  which  has 
led  to  much  confusion  in  speculations  of  this 
nature,  that  is,  when  we  use  it  for  inconsistent 
or  contradictory :  and  it  was  before  observed, 
that  in  speaking  of  the  Almighty  it  would  be 
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inore  safe  as  well  as  more  decent  to  employ 
this  language  than  the  word  impossible.    The 
whole  difficulty  is  then  declared  to  lie,  where 
it  really  does  lie,  not  in  the  things,  but  in  the 
notions  we  form,  or  in  the  words  by  which 
we  express  them  :  and  any  statement  or  de- 
scription of  which  one  part  is  shewn  to  be 
destructive  of  another  is  immediately  ad- 
mitted by  every  rational  mind  to  have  no 
meaning.     In  this  manner,  1  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  most  of  those  speculative  difficul- 
ties which  perplex  men's  minds,  about  di- 
vine prescience,  providence,  free-will,  and  the 
origin  of  evil,  turn  out  to  be  disputes  concern- 
ing the  signification  of  words;   one  party 
choosing  to  employ  the  word  about  which 
the  dispute  turns  in  a  sense  exclusive  of  some 
idea  which  the  other  regards  as  compatible 
with  it,  and  which  the  first  party  allows  to 
be  in  itself  a  probable  and  reasonable  suppo- 
sition, hard  to  be  denied  or  disbelieved,  and 
which  nothing  but  the  shackles  he  has  im- 
posed upon  himself  by  this  arbitrary  defi- 
nition of  a  term  prevents  him  from  admit- 
ting. 

M  2 
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The  author  of  the  Light  of  Nature,  in  the 
chapter  before  quoted,  has  stated  the  case  of 
the  controversy  about  Providence  and  Free- 
will in  a  manner  perfectly  accordant  with  the 
view  here  taken  of  such  disputes.  Nothing 
can  be  clearer  or  more  precise  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  technical  terms  em- 
ployed ;  and  as  his  statement  of  the  question 
is  concise,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  produce  it 
in  his  own  words. 

'  An  universal   providence   disposing  all 

*  events  without  exception,  leaves  no  room 
'  for  freedom.      But  there  is  such  a  provi- 

*  dence,  therefore  no  freedom :  or  on  the 
'  other  side,  there  is  a  freedom  of  the  will, 
^  therefore  no  such  providence.  Thus  both 
'  parties  lay  down  the  same  major,  without 

*  which   they   would   make  no    scruple   to 

*  admit  the  minor  assumed  by  their  antago- 
'  nists.   But  the  most  sober  and  considerate 

*  part  of  mankind,  induced  by  the  strong 
'  evidences  both  of  freedom  and  providence, 
'  have  forborne  to  pronounce  them  incom- 

*  patible,   the  only  obstacle  against   the  re- 

*  ception  of  either:  yet  look  upon  their  con- 
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*  mlemcy  as  one  of  those  mysteries  which  we 
^  are  forced  to  admit  though  we  camiot  ex- 

*  plain  V 

Both  parties,  he  observes,  remain  safe 
while  they  keep  within  their  own  trenches ; 
and  alternately  each* opinion  has  become 
predominant  in  certain  times  or  countries,  to 
the  prejudice  if  not  to  the  entire  suppression 
of  the  other — thus  evincing  to  every  impar- 
tial observer  that  there  is  an  intrinsic  vigour 
in  each,  which  enables  it,  however  obscured 
for  a  time,  to  rise  again  in  its  original  splen- 
dour, and  that  each  has  a  solid  foundation  in 
truth  and  nature. 

To  assume  then  the  inconsistency  of  these 
two  things,  or,  in  other  words,  to  attach  that 
meaning  to  the  word  foreknowledge,  or  pro- 
vidence, which  shall  exclude  the  notion  of 
freedom  in  the  will  or  the  actions  of  man,  is 
sorely  an  unreasonable  as  well  as  an  arro- 
gant practice.  In  reasoning  it  is  precisely 
that  error  which  is  called,  begging  the  ques- 
tion— and  when  viewed  in  a  moral  or  a  reli- 

^  Tucker,  vol.  iv.  c.  25.  p.  135. 
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gious  lighti  what  can  be  more  reprehensible, 
what  more  unworthy  of  the  humility  and 
veneration  which  is  due  from  man  to  Grod, 
than  to  impose  arbitrary  rules  of  speaking 
which  tend  to  obliterate  one  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  which*  the  Creator  has  im- 
planted in  the  very  constitution  of  our  being  ? 

If  our  reason  then  directs  us  to  acquiesce 
in  this  belief  as  supported  by  the  strongest 
evidence  which  the  light  of  nature  affords, 
we  might  well  expect  that  the  revealed  word 
of  God  would  not  leave  either  of  these  truthi 
to  be  overpowered  and  kept  down  by  the 
other,  but  would  assert  them  each  with  addi- 
tional evidence  and  authority.  In  proportion 
as  Scripture  contains  more  direct  information 
of  the  divine  nature  and  attributes  than  un- 
assisted reason  can  supply,  it  is  reasonable 
to  presume  that  the  supreme  power  of  the 
Creator  and  his  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
his  creatures  would  be  there  still  more  un- 
equivocally proclaimed  than  they  are  in  the 
works  of  nature  :  and  again,  inasmuch  as  its 
object  is  to  r^ulate  and  instruct  man  in  his 
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duty  towards  God,  we  might  well  expect  that 
it  would  recognize  still  more  explicitly  the 
freedom  of  that  will  which  is  to  be  moulded 
and  r^ulated  so  as  may  best  please  his  Maker, 

and  conduce  to  his  own  final  happiness. 

• 

That  such  is  the  faet  the  very  mode  of 
carrying    on    the    controversy    sufficiently 
proves:  for  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
texts   which    unquestionably  contain   each 
doctrine.;    but  between  the  scriptural  and 
the  philosophical   disputants  there  is  this 
material  difference — that  whereas  in  philo- 
sophy free-will  has  been  pressed  against  the 
doctrine  of  providence,  almost  as  much  as 
providence  against  that  of  free-will,  yet  when 
the  parties  take  their  stand  upon  scriptural 
ground,  it  is  only  the  advocate  for  predes- 
tination that  ever  contends  directly  against 
the  opinion  of  his  adversary — the  advocate 
for  free-will  never  pretending  to  derogate 
from  the  foreknowledge  or  the  superintend- 
ance  of  God,  but  being  charged  only  by  his 
opponent  with  holding  opinions  that  must 
draw  that  consequence  after  them^ 
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Occasionally  indeed  the  zeal  of  eager  dis- 
putants has  led  them  to  reason  against  the 
Calvinistic  doctrines  in  such  terms,  as  to  be 
inconsistent  with  the  acknowledgment  of 
those  doctrines  in  any  sense;  not  under- 
standing,  or  not  bearing  in  mind,  that  the 
words  hiowledgCy  caunselj  wiU^  predestina- 
tion^ decree^  are  applied  to  the  Almighty  only 
in  an  analogical  sense— that  they  are  bor- 
rowed from  human  affairs,  and  employed 
when-  speaking  of  divine  things  as  imperfect 
expressions— as  suitable  only  in  the  way  of 
comparison  or  resemblance-as  helpmg  us 
to  form  some  conceptions,  however  inad- 
equate, of  God's  adorable  perfections — yet 
as  fully  sufficient  to  instruct  tis  how  we 
ought  to  think  and  act  towards  him,  which 
is  their  principal  end  and  meaning  ^ 

^  <  We  make  no  scruple/  says  Archbishop  King  in  his 
admirable  Sermon  upon  this  subject^  Mo  acknowledge 
'  that  Love  and  Hatretl,  Mercy  and  Anger,  with  other 
'  passions,  are  ascribed  to  God ;  not  that  they  are  in  him, 
'  as  we  conceive  them,  but  to  teach  us  how  we  are  to 
'  behave  ourselves  towards  him,  and  what  treatment  we 
'  are  to  expect  at  his  hands.    And  if  so,  why  should  we 
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This  fault  however  is  not  common,  at  least 
not  with  the  writers  of  our  own  Church.  It 
is  with  the  Predestinarian  then  that  our  busi- 
ness chiefly  lies ;  and  we  complain  that  he 
unwarrantably  interprets  those  passages  of 
Scripture  which  declare  that  things  happen 
from  the  appointment  and  the  ordinance  of 
Grod,  from. his  purpose j  his  counsel^  his  wiU^ 
as  if  mankind  were  not  at  liberty  to  do  other- 
wise than  they  have  done— and  as  if  he  pu- 
nished them  for  those  acts  which  he  designed 
they  should  commit,  and  the  commission  of 
which  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  avoid. 

Some  writers  indeed  of  the  Calvinistic 
school  have  gone  so  far  as  to  declare,  that 
the  fall  of  man  was  decreed  by  God  in  order 
to  bring  in  the  gracious  scheme  of  redemp- 
tion— that  the  sin  therefore  of  our  first  parents 
was  part  of  the  original  purpose  and  counsel 
which  he  had  from  all  eternity — to  which 

'  make  any  difficulty  to  think  that  foreknowledge^  pur- 
'  poses,  elections,  and  decrees,  are  attributed  to  him>  after 
'  tlie  same  way^  and  to  the  same  intent  ?'  Serm.  on  Pre- 
desHnation,  |.  29. 

N 
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form  of  Calvinism  the  epithet  of  Supralap- 
sarian  has  been  applied.  But  others,  and  by 
far  the  majority  in  modem  times,  disclaim 
this  tenet  in  the  strongest  terms.  To  repre- 
sent Grod  as  the  author  of  sin  they  regard  al 
blasphemous  in  the  highest  degree:  and  it  i$ 
with  pleasure  I  quote  the  words  of  one  of 
their  most  pious  and  temperate  writers  to  the 
same  effect ;  '  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin. 
*  A  Calvinist  who  says  so  I  regard  as  Judas, 
'  and  will  have  no  communion  with  himV 


*  Scott's  Remarks  on  the  Refutation  of  Calnnism,  vol.  iL 
p.  99*  Upon  this  point  I  cannot  but  subscribe  to  the  words 
of  the  same  writer  in  another  place,  whose  truly  Christian 
sentiments  I  always  admire,  although  his  opinions  upon 
the  main  doctrine  under  consideration  appear  to  me  mis- 
taken and  dangerous. 

'  It  is  greatly  to  be  wished,  that  they  who  engage  in 
'  religious  controversy  would  reverently  avoid  all  Ian- 
'  guage  that  even  seems  to  impeach  the  conduct  of  God, 
'  on  the  supposition  that  their  own  tenets  are  not  true. 
' . . .  .  Are  we  so  completely  infallible,  that  we  should 

*  speak  a  word  Implying,  that  if  we  be  mistaken,  God  is  ? 
'  On  this  unhappy  subject,  no  tongue  can  express  the 
'  irreverence,  nay  the  blasphemy  which  has  been  uttered 
'  by  eager  disputcrs.   I  am  conscious,  that  I  have  no  need 

*  nor  inclination  to  adopt  any  argmnent  of  this  kind :  but 
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Heartily  as  1  concur  with  the  sentinient 
here  expressed,  yet  it  does  not  immediately 
appear  why  the  same  reserve  for  the  honour 
of  God  and  for  his  will  expressly  revealed 
in  other  passages  of  Scripture,  should  not 
equally  be'  made  in  the  interpretation  of 
those  texts  which  they  produce  as  proofs, 
that  God  has  foreordained,  long  before  the 
(all,  certain  individuals  only  to  be  saved — 
that  he  sent  his  Son  into  the  world  only  for 
these  chosen  few,  *  who  are  predestinated  ac- 

*  cording  to  the  purpose  of  him  who  worketh 

*  all  things  after  the  counsel  of  his  own 
^  will* — and  that  the  eternal  happiness  or 
misery  of  men  is  the  consequence  of  his  ab- 
solute decree  passed  before  they  were  born, 
even  from  all  eternity. 

That  God  created  all  things  and  all  men, 
knowing  the  minutest  point  of  every  man's 

'  tbonld  I  drop  one  word,  implying  bj  fair  construction 
'  tnch  a  connection  between  my  sentiments  and  the  honour 
'  of  the  divine  perfections ;  that  if  the  former  are  erro- 
'  neous,  this  is  exposed  to  impeachment  or  even  doubt ; 
'  I  win  promise  before  God,  publicly  with  shame  to  re- 
'  tract  it,  when  pointed  out  to  me.*     Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 
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future  conduct,  is  universally  admitted.  '  The 

*  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for  himself;  yea 

*  even  the  wicked  for  the  day  of  evil*.'  Yet 
we  acknowledge  that  the  vnckedness  of  these 
men  must  not  be  imputed  to  God  as  its  au- 
thor; and  however  inconceivable  the  congru- 
ity  of  the  two  assertions  may  be,  we  are  all 
ready  to  exclaim  with  the  apostle,  ^  Let  Grod 

*  be  true,  and  every  man  a  liar/  rather  than 
do  violence  to  this  fundamental  principle. 
Why  then  must  we  be  tied  down  to  under- 
stand  those  declarations  of  God's  purpose 
and  will,  his  foreordained  dispensations,  his 
appointments  and  ordinances,  with  which  the 
Scripture  abounds,  as  if  they  laid  a  restraint 
upon  human  liberty?  or  as  if  they  meant  any 
thing  more  than  that  God  foresaw  how  men 
would  act,  and  adapted  his  proceedings  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  accomplish  his  gracious 
purposes  even  in  spite  of  their  wickedness  ? 
How  to"  reconcile  this  foreknowledge  with 
the  moral  probation  of  man,  we  are  ready  to 
admit,  is  not  within  the  reach  of  our  facul- 
ties :  but  all  are  agreed  that  each  fact  sepa* 

•  Prov.  xvi.  4. 
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rately  taken  is  distinctly  announced  in  the 
word  of  God. 

That  evil  exists,  and  that  God  is  not  the 
author  of  it,  although  the  author  of  every 
thing  else,  undoubtedly  carries  with  it  as 
great  a  difficulty  as  the  other  question  we 
were  considering.  We  readily  perceive  that 
this  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  nature  of  a 
crated  responsible  free  agents  an  anomaly 
among  all  the  objects  of  our  understanding 
which  we  can  never  hope  thoroughly  to 
comprwiend.  We  cannot  indeed  conceive 
how  a  being  who  knows  all  things  that 
will  come  to  pass,  should  subject  another 
being  of  his  own  creating  to  /rto/— that  he 
should  expose  this  being  to  temptation, 
knowing  what  the  issue  will  be,  and  yet 
8[ieak  to  him  before  and  treat  him  afterwards 
as  if  he  did  not  know  it.  But,  admitting  this, 
it  is  not  contradictory  to  reason,  it  is  agreeable 
to  it,  and  what  we  might  naturally  expect, 
that  all  the  declarations  concerning  this  sin- 
gular object,  should  involve  in  them  more  or 
less  of  that  difficulty  which  resides  in  the 
very  notion  itself;  and  in  proportion  as  they 
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relate  more  nearly  to  that  part  of  man's  na- 
ture which  is  thus  peculiar  and  inexplicable, 
that  the  difficulty  of  explaining  them  by  com- 
parison with  other  things  should  be  increaseiQ 

There  is  nothing  in  nature  which  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  us  which  a  ntoro/  free 
agent  bears  to  his  Creator ;  and  accordingly 
all  the  language  we  employ  to  denote  this 
relation,  being  borrowed  from  our  own  rela- 
tion to  the  things  around  us,  must  be  partial 
and  imperfect  expressions,  never  compre- 
hending at  once  the  whole  of  this  complex 
idea,  but  exhibiting  that  portion  of  it  which 
best  accords  with  the  occasion  or  with  the 
object  principally  intended — at  one  time 
using  the  comparison  of  the  potter  and  his 
clay,  to  assert  Gk)d's  absolute  creative  power 
and  disposing  providence — at  another  repre- 
senting him  as  exhorting,  arguing,  expos- 
tulating, striving  with  his  creatures,  vexed 
at  their  perverseness,  anxious  for  their  restor- 
ation, affording  them  the  means  of  return, 
grieved  at  their  neglect  of  him,  and  rejoicing 
in  their  recovery.    To  oppose  these  passages 
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in  hostile  array  one  against  the  other,  has 
not  the  slightest  tendency  to  resolve  the 
question.  They  are  all  just  what  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  question  we  might  expect 
to  find  in  Scripture.  Even  the  Deist,  who 
admits  the  doctrine  of  a  Providence  and  of 
Free-willy  having  accustomed  his  mind  to 
acquiesce  in  the  mysterious  truth,  has  no 
pretence  for  objecting  to  the  analogous  diffi- 
culties involved  in  the  language  of  Scrip* 
ture — much  less  should  the  sincere  and  de- 
vout Christian  be  offended  at  these  difficul- 
ties, or  presumptuously  attempt  to  establish 
one  point  by  weakening  the  other.  On  the 
contrary y  as  we  have  frequently  observed, 
and  as  the  excellent  author  of  the  Analogy 
of  Religion  Natural  and  Revealed  demon- 
strates in  full  detail,  these  very  circum^ 
stances  are  evidence  in  favour  of  Revelation, 
and  ought  to  dispose  our  minds  to  receive 
it — ^for  if  either  of  the  doctrines  in  question 
were  absent,  or  so  stated  as  to  be  destructive 
of  the  other.  Revelation  would  offer  much 
greater  violence  to  our  intellectual  faculties 
than  it  now  does,  and  would    contradict 
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many  conclusions  which  to  our  natural  rea- 
son appear  most  certain  ^ 


/  Much  doubtless  of  the  error  which  is  afloat 
m  the  world  on  these  subjects  arises  from 
not  bearing  steadily  in  mind  that  all  the 
words  and  forms  of  speaking  applied  to  the 
Deity,  being  borrowed  from  other  objects, 
cannot  adequately  describe  his  nature  and 
proceedings.  They  are  the  best  means,  in- 
deed the  only  means  we  have  of  expressing 
our  thoughts  upon  this  subject  at  all,  but  they 
ought  never  to  be  used  without  a  reverential 
sense  of  their  imperfection — and    the  role 

' '  If/  says  Archbishop  King,  'we  take  these  as  schemet 
'  designed  to  give  us  different  vvem»  of  God^  and  his  tranf- 


'  actions  with  men,  in  order  to  oblige  us  to  distinct 

*  which  we  owe  him,  and  stretch  them  no  farther,  thej 
'  are  very  reconcileable  :  and  to  ^o  about  to  clash  the  cfOft 

*  against  the  other,  and  argue,  as  many  do,  that  if  the  one 
'  be  true  the  other  cannot,  is  full  as  absurd  as  to  object 
'  against  that  Article  of  our  Belief  that  Christ  sits  on  the 

*  right  hand  of  God,  because  Scripture  in  other  places  and 
'  plain  reason  assures  us,  that  God  hath  neither  bands 
'  nor  parts.*     Sermon  on  Predestination,  §.  27* 
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of  interpreting  them  always  as  relative  to 
ourselves  is  an  admirable  preservative  against 
many  mistakes  and  perplexities,  into  which 
men  are  led  by  a  critical  analysis  of  scrip- 
tural terms.  It  is  to  teach  us  how  to  feel 
and  act  towards  God,  not  to  explain  his  na* 
ture  that  such  words  are  chosen.  If  he  is 
said  to  be  afigry — it  is  that  we  may  feel  it 
our  interest  to  endeavour  to  please  him.  If 
he  is  described  as  unchangeable^it  is  that  we 
may  not  indulge  the  weak  imagination  of 
eluding,  surprising,  or  finding  him  capricious 
and  careless,  as  men  often  are,  forgetful  of 
their  purpose,  and  less  peremptory  at  one 
time  than  another.  If  he  is  said  to  pity  and 
repent,  it  is  that  we  may  neglect  nothing 
which  we  should  do  in  a  case  of  distress  to 
make  a  man  pity  and  repent. 

The  scholastic  rule  is  no  bad  one  for  the 
interpretation  of  such  language,  Affectus  in 
Deo  denotant  effectum.  When  the  effect  is 
the  same  which  certain  passions  would  natu- 
rally lead  to  in^men,  we  speak  of  it  as  pro* 
ceeding  from  the  same  cause:  but  nothing 
would  be  more  absurd,  as  well  as  impious, 
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than  bebausse  the  name  of  a  certitin  pa^icm 
i8  employed  in  these  cases,  to  pursue  the  in- 
vestigation farther,  analysing  the  elenielntt, 
the  motives,  the  objects  of  that  passion  in 
men,  and  drawing  inferences  from  hericie 
concerning  the  divine  nature  and  dispensa* 
tions.  /  Is  it  for  us  to  say,  *  tha;t  in  the  pur* 
^  pose  of  God  the  operation  of  many  sioiple 
^  elements,  co-existent  in  the  same  mind,  is 
^  combined — that   there    are    leadings    and 

*  leanings  in  his  mind  to  the  point  and  on 
^  the  side  of  mercy — but  those  leadings  and 

*  leanings  are  counteracted  and  over-ruled— 

*  his  whoie  mind,  his  mind  in  action^  is  against 
^  such  exercise  of  mercy «?'  This  language, 
taken  from  one  of  the  advocates  of  Calvin- 
ism, places  in  a  strong  light  the  danger  of 
attempting  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written— 
and  the  boldness  with  which  things  that  the 
angels  desire  to  look  into,  are  in  this  manner 
treated,  as  if  they  were  the  proper  subject  of 
human  aipimentation,  is  no  slight  evidence 
of  the  unsoundness  of  those  opinions  which 
it  is  employed  in  supporting. 

f  V^iiighan's  Defence  of  the  Calvinistic  Clergy,  p.  110. 
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In  the  same  spirit  it  is  sajd,  with  the  most 
peremptory  cpnfic)ence,  that  *  whatjever  mo^ 
be  and  is,  must  6^^— that '  to  talk  oi  permis- 

*  ^ion  is  to  call  God  imperfect'^-^that '  what 
'  be  foresees  and  knows  and  has  the  power  to 
'  hinder  but  does  not,  that  he  must  be  said 

*  to  ordain'' — ^that  *  either  God  was  counter- 
'  acted  and  overreached^  or  that  he  ordained 

*  the  fall^' — that  to  say  he  permitted  the  fall 
'is  a  foolish  term— he  ordoinec]?  the  fall  that 
'  he  might  get  himself  glory  out  of  it*/ 

The  majority,  I  am  aware,  of  those  who 
are  now  called  Calvinists  condemn  this  doc- 
trine in  the  strongest  terms,  as  tending  to 
deny  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and 
to  make  God  the  author  of  sin :  but  the 
same  reason  ought  surely  to  be  allowed  to 
operate  against  that  construction  of  divine 
counsels  and  decrees,  which  not  only  regards 
all  human  actions  as  necessary,  hut  repre-^ 
sents  certain  individuals  only  as  eternally 
elected  to  salvation,  and  certain  others  unaN 

"Ibid.  p.  91.        *P.  75.        Mbid.        '  P.  12J. 
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terably  excluded  or  passed  over.  The  ad^ 
vocate  for  the  former  doctrine  is  at  least 
consistent  when  he  says  *  there  is  no  resting 
place  between  Supralapsarianism  and  Socini^ 
'  anism' — and  that  in  all  cases  ^  such  was  the 
design  of  God,  for  such  is  the  actual  result^.' 
But  if  we  disallow  this  inference  where  it 
contradicts  the  revealed  attributes  of  God, 
although  we  must  be  content  to  leave  the 
mystery  unexplained,  why  may  it  not  with 
as  little  scruple  be  disallowed,  where  it 
militates  against  express  declarations  of 
holy  Scripture,  and  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  plain  and  unsophisticated  notion 
which  all  mankind  have  of  the  act  of  prayer? 

So  far  indeed  is  it  from  being  the  rule  of 
interpreting  Scripture  to  infer  design  when- 
ever an  event  is  related  or  foretold,  that  it 
has  even  long  been  recognized  as  an  esta* 
blished  principle  among  biblical  critics  to 
invert  this  rule,  where  the  context  or  the 
subject  matter  seemed  to  require  it :  that  is, 

■  Vaughan,  p.  II9. 
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to  interpret  many  passages  in  which  a  fornt 
of  speech  usually  expressive  oi  design  is  em- 
ployed, as  if  the  purpose  merely  was  to  set 
forth  the  actual  event.    For  example, 

'  I  am  not  come  to  send  peace  on  earth, 
but  a  sword "/ 

Does  the  Calvinist  himself  understand 
these  words  as  equally  expressive  of  our 
Lord's  design^  with  that  benevolent  decla- 
ration, 

*  The  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them""?' 

Or  again,  in  those  numerous  passages 
which  point  out  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
under  the  customary  form,  '  That  it  might  he 
fulfilled  which  was  spoken  by  the  prophet,' 
does  he  object  to  the  obvious  and  ordinary 
interpretation,  *  Then  was  fulfilled  p  ?' 

■  Mate  z.  54.  <>  Luke  ix.  56. 

'  See  Matt  ii.  23.  ziii.  85.  xxvii.  35.  John  xv.  25.  xvii. 
18.  xix.  24.  It  18  worthy  of  remark^  that  the  frequent  use 
of  9haU  for  foUl  in  our  Bible  translation  favours  the  Cal- 
Tinistic  interpretation  of  prophecy,  and  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  an  authoritative  decree  to  many  passages  which 
•Imply  announce  what  is  about  to  happen.    But  this  use 
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Innumerable  are  the  difficulties  »wbich  the 
language  of  Scripture  presents  similar-  to  that 
which  has  been  just  considered,  and  which 
often  cause  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  still  resist  the  Calvinistic  interpretation. 
But  in  general,  I  believe,  they  will  be  suffi- 
ciently lightened,  if  not  wholly  removed,  by 
observing  the  principle  before  maintained — 
that  God  is  revealed  to  us  not  as  he  is  ^Asth 
lutely  in  himself,  but  relatively  to  ourselves— 
and  that  the  terms  employed  are  such  as 
clearly  to  indicate  not  his  nature  and  es- 
sence, but  the  duties  which  belong  to  us 
arising  out  of  that  relation.  A  sentiment, 
which  cannot  be  conveyed  in  plainer  w 
better  words  than  in  those  of  Luther ;  '  To 


of  the  word  shall  is  no  evidence  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Bible  translators  one  way  or  the  other,  if  it  be  true,  which 
I  have  heard  asserted  by  a  very  competent  judge,  that  the 
word  will  is  never  used  io  that  translation  as  the  sign  of 
the  future  tense  merely,  but  that  when  employed  it  al- 
ways denotes  volUhn.  Tiie  extended  use  of  the  word  will 
to  express  simple  futurition  seems  to  be  one  of  the  changes 
our  language  has  undergone  during  the  last  two  centa^ 
ries. 
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In  the  same  spirit  it  is  sajd,  wjtb  the  (nosf 
peremptory  cpnfid^nce,  that '  \vliatever  mfly 
^  and  is  J  tnusi  6^^— that  ^  to  talk  oi  perms- 
y  sion  is  to  call  God  imperfect' — ^that '  what 
'  he  foresee^  and  kpows  and  has  the  power  to 
'  hinder  but  does  not,  that  he  must  be  said 
'  to  ordain'' — that  'either  God  was  counter- 
'  acted  and  overreached^  or  that  he  ordained 
*  the  iall^' — that  to  say  he  permitted  the  fall 
tis  a  foolish  term— he  ordained  the  fall  that 
'  he  might  get  himself  glory  out  of  it'.' 

The  majority,  I  am  aware,  of  those  who 
are  now  called  Calvinists  condemn  this  doc- 
trine in  the  strongest  terms,  as  tending  to 
deny  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and 
to  make  God  the  author  of  sin :  but  the 
same  reason  ought  surely  to  be  allowed  to 
operate  against  that  construction  of  divine 
counsels  and  decrees^  which  not  only  regards 
all  human  actions  as  necessary,  but  repre^ 
sents  certain  individuals  only  as  eternally 
elected  to  salvatioui  and  qertain  others  upal^ 

"Ibid.  p.  91.        *P.  73.        Mbid.        '  P.  12J. 
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*  know/  says  he,  *  any  thing  of  God  other- 

*  wise  than  as  revealed  in  Scripture — what 
'his  nartnre  is,  what  be  does,  or  what  he 
'  wills — belongs  not  to  me :  my  business  is 

*  to  know  what  are  his  precepts,  his  promises, 

*  and  his  threatenings/  To  which  he  adds, 
with  a  simplicity  and  energy  of  language 
hardly  attainable  in  translation,  Hiec  cum 
meditaris  studiosh,  invenis  Dbum'i. 

Nor  can  we  adopt  a  better  practical  rule 
to  prevent  the  application  of  these  relative 
terms  from  being  pushed  too  far,  than  to 
check  it,  the  moment  we  perceive  that  it 
begins  to  trench  upon  any  of  the  revealed 
attributes  of  God — such  as  his  justice,  his 
goodness,  his  mercy— or  to  contradict  any 
positive  declaration  of  his  will.  *  No  man 
'  kfloweth  the  Father  but  the  Son,  and  he 
'  t^  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him.' 
^t  were  well  if  this  rule,  which  was  conti- 
nually present  to  Luther  s  mind ',  were  more 

^  Op.  vol.  vi.  p.  204. 

' '  Nemo  igitur  de  divinitate  nuda  cogitet,  sod  has  co^« 
'  Utiones  fugiat,  tauquam  infemum^et  ipsissimas  Satana 
'  tentatiooes.*  Op.  vol.  vi.  p.  92.  *  Attende  et  vide,  ne 
'  tibi  excidat,  quod  sigpe  dixi,  quomodo  Christus  his  verbis 
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observed  than  it  is  by  Christian  divines.  We 
should  not  then  be  offended,  as  we  often  are, 
by  a  boldness  of  language  when  speaking  of 
the  nature  of  the  Deity,  which  a  prudent 
naturalist  avoids  in  the  investigation  even  of 
the  meanest  of  his  creatures'.  . 


Before  we  close  this  part  of  the  enquiry, 
it  may  be  well  briefly  to  advert  to  the  argu- 

'  Bui  et  patris  cognitionem  conjungit  et  complicat,  ita  ut 
'  solum  per  Christum  et  in  Christo  Paler  cognoscatutm    Si- 

*  quidem  hoc  ssepe  dixi,  quod  iterum  atque  iterum  repe- 
'  tens  dico^  quod  etiam,  me  mortuo,  omnibus  in  memoria 

*  haerere  velim,  ut  omnes  doctores  non  secus  atque  di»» 
'  bolum  caveamus^  qui  sublimibus  illis  articulis  de  Deo 

*  docere  incipiunt  nudl  et  sine  Christo.  Sicut  hactenus 
'  in  Academiis  sophists  et  magistri  nostri  feccrant^  specu* 
'  lando  de  suis  [ipsius]  operibus  in  csbIo^  quid  esset,  quid 
'  cogitaret,  quid  Jaceret  apud  seipsum/  &c.  '  Sed  si  secure 
'  agere  volueris,  et   Deum  apprehendere,   turn   nemini 

*  credas  Deum  te  alibi  quam  in  Christo  reperturum.'  Op. 
vol.  V.  p.  19^..  Quoted  by  Dr.  Laurence  in  his  notes  to 
the  Bampton  Lectures,  Serm.  vii. 

'  See  particularly  Cud  worth's  Immutable  Morality^ 
chap.  ill.  The  language  of  Clarke  also,  in  his  Demonstn* 
tion  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,  is  often  too  per* 
emptory  and  irreverent  on  such  a  subject. 
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ItteDt  often  derived  in  support  of  the  pre-> 
destinarian  hypothesis,  from  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy. 

Here  they  say  we  are  not  left  to  infer  from 
the  nature  of  God  that  he  foreknows  what 
will  be  done,  he  actually  ybreteb  it — and  then 
it  must  come  to  pass,  or  Grod  would  be  the 
author  of  a  lie* 

Now  the  first  answer  to  this  ai^ument  is 
the  same  with  that  already  given  to  the 
argument  drawn  from  the  foreknowledge  of 
God — ^prophecy  being  only  the  declaration 
of  that  which  cannot  ever  have  been  un- 
known to  God,  whether  declared  or  not.  If 
therefore  his  knowledge  is  not  to  be  r^arded 
as  imposing  constraint  or  necessity  on  the 
eyents  themselves,  his  declaring  that  know- 
ledge makes  no  conceivable  difference.  One 
of  the  important  ends  of  prophecy  is  to  con- 
firm our  faith,  and  to  fill  us  with  an  awful 
sense  of  the  attention  with  which  the  Almighty 
r^ards  human  affairs.  '  These  things  have 
'  1  told  you,  that  when  the  time  cometh^  ye 
^  may  remember  that  I  told  you  of  them/ 
That  the  assertions  also  are  free  from  error, 
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tbiit  the  prophiecy  will  not  fail  of  beii^  accow 
pftisIiiSd,  We  admit— but  the  prediction  is  mh 
the  evident  cause  of  its  being  accompliBhed, 
any  mbre  than  the  knowledge  is^  of  which 
the  i^ro'phiecy  iis  the  tnere  enunciation.  The 
efftets  arise  from  that  free  agency  of  mui 
which  iis  not  compelled  to  )^ct,  btit  which  in 
following  the  dictates  of  his  own  will  is  made 
lb  iforther  the  graciood  designs  of  God  for 
the  welfare  of  his  Church.  And  thuB,  the 
conqueror  or  the  tyrant^  *  though  he  meaneth 

*  not  so,  neither  doth  his  heart  think  so,  al- 

*  though  it  be  in  his  heart  to  cut  off  and  td 

*  destroy  nations  not  a  few','  yet  often  be- 
comes the  predicted  instrument  for  chastis- 
ing a  siiiftil  people,  or  for  introducing  sonlfe 
ulterior  plan  of  restoration  and  mercy. 

It  is  with  this,  as  with  most  other  speca- 
lative  disputes,  a  laxity  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage introduces  confbsioh  into  bur  thoughts. 
We  have  before  observed,  th'At  impossible  is 
often  said  of  things  merely  because  nno  dattbt 

•  Isa.  X.  7. 
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can  reasonably  be  eatertained  concanqfig 
them,  although  they  may  lie  within  the  coiiit 
pass  of  powers  well  known  to  exist.  The 
same  holds  goad  of  many  pther  phrases  ^x- 
pvessive  of  necessity,  l>y  which>  if  M^e  examine 
iikem  more  closely,  we  fi^d  ^fa#t  npthi^  )^e 
pompukim  or  phy^^ical  npce^sity  is  intiendi^d^ 
bfot  merely  aa  intim^  cQnf^^xiq^  a«4  c^t 
beiiWP^  with  something  else.  Thus  the  d.er 
pMdj^oe  of  9  copcltision  oqi  its  premise^  j^ 
^9»%  ^9^W^^f^^  is,  denoted  by  the  ^p^  V?]^^ 
f())iph  express  physical  necessity:  ^d  tj[)ie 
6lo90  porresppndence  b^tv^een  a  prop|ie^ 
9nd  \\^  accomplishment  (two  thingjs  whicp)) 
f^e  often  wjdely  sepafat^d  in  poinjt  pf  tjme) 
is  \vL  the  same  ipanner  frequently  forced  upoo 
Qur  notice.  That  the  prophecy  should,  be 
£uilfiUeid  is  to  hiuman  apprehension  a  nieces: 
9Ary  fsmsequence  of  its  being  delivered :  ^d 
^e  delivery  of  a  prophecy  is  a  conclusive 
pe(iS(m  why  w^  may  belieye  and  assert  that 
the  thing  predicted  will  come  to  pas&— rbut 
that  the  prophecy  is  the  catue  of  its  own 
fiilfilment,  or  that  the  delivery  of  it  makes 
il  imppsQible  for  the  particular  agents  who 
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fhlfil  it  to  do  otherwise,  are  conclusioiu 
wholly  unwarranted  by  such  a  mode  of 
speaking. 

Z^How  absurd,  for  instance,  would  it  be  to 
assert  that  Peter's  denial  was  made  inefi* 
table  by  our  Lord's  prophecy ;  when,  humanly 
speaking,  instead  of  contributing  towards  it, 
the  utterance  of  the  prophecy  was  the  like- 
liest way  to  frustrate  its  own  completion. 
But  yet  it  may  be  said  to  follow  as  a  logical 
consequence  from  the  assertion  of  the  fore- 
knowledge and  veracity  of  God,    (taking 
these  terms  precisely  as  they  are  applied  to 
human  nature,)  that  this  prophecy  must  be 
accomplished.      We  may  be    certain    that 
the  thing  will  happen,  and  then  (as   was 
before  observed)   the  thing  itself  is  by  a 
metonymy  called  certain — but  in  reality  the 
thing  remains  as  it  was  before,  no  efficient 
causes  being  set  in  action  but  those  which 
would  have  acted   had  no  such  prophecy 
been  delivered/ . 

'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  whidi  the 
language  of  Scripture  expresses  this  necessity  is  in  St 
John's  Gospel.    '  Therefore  they  could  not  believe,  be« 
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And  here  in  the  last  place  let  me  observe, 
that  whatever  certainty  we  may  justly  feel 
that  the  word  of  God  pronounced  by  his  pro- 
phets will  be  accomplished,  whatever  terms 
denoting  necessity  may  be  employed  to  link 

'  GSQse  that  Esaias  Sfuth  again>  He  hath  blinded  their 
'  fjtB,  and  hardened  their  heart ;  that  they  should  not 
'  see  with  their  eyes>  and  understand  with  their  hearty 
'and  be  converted,  and  I  should  heal  them.  These 
'  things  said  Esaias,  when  he  saw  his  glory,  and  spake 
'  of  him.'  John  xii.  30.  Upon  which  Bishop  Tomline 
well  observes,  *  The  things  did  not  happen  because 
*  they  were  foretold,  but  they  were  for  the  wisest  pur- 
'  poses  foretold  because  it  was  foreseen  that  they  would 
'  happen/ 

As  a  curious  proof  how  offensive  to  our  natural  and  un« 
biassed  judgment  it  is  to  confound  the  ideas  of  foreseeing 
and  influencing  an  event,  let  me  produce  the  remarks  of 
•ome  of  Milton*s  commentators  upon  the  line 

Or  Migfat  by  me  immutablj  IbnsMO.    Par,  Lett,  iiL  181. 

Bentley,  struck  with  the  manifest  incongruity,  proposes 
to  read  trnfiftito^i^  foredoomed.  Pearce  says  of  Bentley, 
'  Hit  objection  is  right  but  his  emendation  is  wrong,'  and 
proposes. 

Or  aught  by  me  iwinmtabU  foreeeen. 

'Newton  with  better  judgment  retains  the  original  read- 
ing, and  observes,  '  Immutabkf  foreseen  seems  to  mean 
'  so  foreseen  as  to  be  immutable.* 
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i^^t^  things  ^Qge)theri-«ft»i  cJ.PUbtless  t^heve  is 
ppthi^g  \B  tb€:  cppslitutu)^  of  natii^  mope 
uw?8»ary  tbw   tbis^    cpjineicic«i-^yet   QpiJ 

himself  h^»  plainly  *h^w^  tb^t  hs  will  ^ 

tied  49¥f5  by  W  such  Y?,Fb?il  r^^inte  ia  \m 
dealings  towards  men — that  even  the  formal 
denunciation  of  his  vengeance  shall  not  shut 
out  ^11  hope  of  mercy  from  the  giiilty  in  this 
lif(^,  nor  forbid  the  pepi^e^t  siqp^r  tQ  sfself;  a 
revocation  of  his  sentence  by  means  of  pr^ycr^ 
What  could  be  more  peremptory  than  the  con- 
demnation pronounced  against  A)iab  by  the 
prophet  jESlvJ^h  ?  Yet  upon  bis  sp^qere  vepi^pjtT 
ance  and  humiliation  the  terms  of  the  iien-^ 
tence  were  mitigated  by  God's  express  au- 
thority, apd  tbe  cause  of  that  mitigation  was 
declared.  So  agaip,  after  tlezekiab  in  bis 
sickn^s  hs\d  beep  told  by  th^  word  of  the 
Lord  '  tQ  set  his  house  in  order,  for  that  he 
^  should  die  and  pot  Ijve^/  yet  \yas  a  remis- 
sion of  this  sentence  granted  to  his  intense 
supplication  flowing  from  the  heart.  '  And 
*  the  Lord  said,  I  have  heard  thy  prayer,  I 

'  2  KiBg$  XX.  1. 
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<  hMe  meh  thy  tAatB :  behold,  I  will  heal 

•  Ih^/ 

It  may  be  replied,  by  way  of  sbewii^  (^e 
difficulty  of  obtaining  such  a  revocation,  that 
iven  in  this  case  the  alteration  of  tb^  laws  of 
nature  is  l^presented  as  an  easier  matter^that 
the  shadow  of  the  son-dial  went  back,  as  an 
evidence  that  God's  word  would  thus  be  re- 
called .  It  is  not  however  the  eimness  of  this 
proceeding  for  trhidh  I  contend,  but  its  prac- 
tiembHUig.  There  is  a  faith  which  can  re- 
move mountiuns :  atad  against  that  faith  it  is 
phesumptuotis  and  unwarrantable  in  man  to 
oppoise  any  obstacle  as  insuperable,  or  any 
decrees  of  God  as  unalterably  binding. 

It  is  impossible  indeed  for  language  to  be 
more  explicit  or  more  authoritative  than  the 
revelation  made  to  the  Church  on  this  very 
point  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah. 

'  Then  the  ward  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me^ 
t^sayilig, 

*  O  house  of  Israel,  cannot  I  do  with  you 

<  as  this  potter  ?  saith  the  Lord.     Behold,  as 

•  the  clay  is  in  the  potter's  hand,  so  are  ye 

•  in  mine  hand,  O  \\o\\ise  of  Israel. 
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*  At  what  instant  I  shall  »peak  concerning 
'  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  kingdom,  to 

*  pluck  up,  and  to  pull  down,  and  to  de- 

*  stroy  it ; 

'  If  that  nation  against  whom  I  have  pnh 

*  nounced  turn  from  their  evil^  I  will  repent 

*  of  the  evil  that  1  thought  to  do  unto  them. 

*  And  at  what  instant  I  shall  speak  con- 

*  ceming  a  nation,  and  concerning  a  king- 
'  dom,  to  build  and  to  plant  it ; 

*  If  it  do  evil  in  my  sight,  that  it  obey  not 
'  my  voice,  then  I  will  repent  of  the  good, 
'  wherewith  I  said  I  would  benefit  them  ^/ 

The  examples  of  this  procedure  on  the 
part  of  the  Almighty  as  revealed  in  Scrip- 
ture are  not  numerous,  but  they  are  decisive 
of  the  question.  *  Yet  forty  days,'  said  the 
prophet  Jonah,  ^  and  Nineveh  shall  be  over- 

*  thrown/     But  the  whole  city  repented — 

*  And  God  saw  their  works,  that  they  turned 

*  from  their  evil  way ;  and  God  repented  of 
'  the  evil  that  he  had  said  that  be  would  do 

*  unto  them ;    and   he  did  it  not.'    Surdy 
these  things  '  happened  unto  them  for  en- 

y  Jerem.  xviii  5. 
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*  samples,  and  were  written  for  our  admoni- 
'  tion  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are 

*  come*.'  The  prophet  who  was  made  the 
herald  of  this  divine  decree,  and  whose 
words  were  not  verified  in  the  event,  yielded 
to  the  infirmity  of  human  nature — St  dis- 
'  pleased  him  exceedingly'  that  God  spared 
the  city,.  *and  he  was  very  angry*/  But 
God  instructed  him,  provoked  and  mortified 
as  he  was,  that  he  willeth  not  the  death  of  a 
sinner — and  that  no  thoughts  or  reasonings 
of  ours  can  prescribe  bounds  to  the  divine 
mercy. 

T^nd  let  those  of  the  Christian  Church  who, 
while  they  support  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
decrees  and  appeal  to  the  express  declara- 
tions of  Scripture  as  the  grounds  of  their 
opinion,  fancy  that  they  are  jealous  for  the 
honour  of  God,  lest  his  word  should  seem  to 
be  made  of  none  effect — let  them  look  well 
to  their  own  hearts,  that  no  secret  jealousy 
for  their  own  credit,  no  pride  of  intellect,  no 
presumption  in  the  powers  of  reason,  and  no 
obstinacy  in   adhering  to   what  they  have 

*  1  Cor.  X.  11.         *  Jonah  iv.  1. 
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once  pronounced  to  be  demonstrable,  lurk 
there,  and  give  a  bias  to  their  minds  on  these 
questions.    Above  all,  let  them  remember, 
that  the  boundless  extent  of  God's  mercy, 
and  of  his  love  fbr  mankind,  has  been  mani- 
fested to  human  eyes  in  a  spectacle  far  more 
instructive  and  affecting  than  the  worm  and 
the  gourd  of  Jonah — and  that  for  us  to  grudge 
the  comtnunicatioti  of  that  mercy  to  any  one 
of  his  creatures^  or  to  r^ard  it  as  shackled 
by  any  antecedent  decrees  and  declarations, 
is  6till  more  at  vtiriance  tvith  the  proofs  he 
has  given,  that  he  willelh  not  that  any  should 
perish,   and   that  in  every  nation  he   that 
feareth  him  and  worketh  righteousness,  is, 
through  faith  in  the  merits  of  Christ,  ac- 
cepted with  hxxtij 


NOTES  TO  DISCOURSE  III. 


Al  great  part  of  the  argument  of  the  preceding 
Discourse  is  so  nearly  coincident  with  that  maintained 
in  the  valuable  Sermon  of  Archbishop  King  on  Pre- 
destination and  Foreknowledge  %  that  I  cannot  omit 
the  opportunity  thus  afforded  me  of  recommending 
that  treatise  to  all  students  who  have  been  conscious  to 
themselves  of  any  confusion  or  perplexity  upon  these 
subjects.  It  has  indeed  been  the  practice  of  the  most 
eminent  divines  to  dissuade  us  from  entering  far  into 
such  abstruse  speculations,  induced  by  a  reasonable 
disgust  of  the  manner  in  which  topics  of  that  sacred 
nature  are  too  often  handled,  and  by  a  disapproba- 
tion of  many  consequences  which  seemed  plausibly 
enough  to  be  connected  with  each  opinion,  when 
peremptorily  maintained.  Passages  to  this  effect  from 
the  writings  of  Luther  have  been  already  produced. 
And  it  appears  that  our  own  Reformers,  especially 
Cranmer  and  Ridley,   were  of  the    same  opinion. 


*■  Preached  before  the  House  of  Lords  ia  Irelsad,  A.  D.  1709,  ao- 
neied  to  his  Work  oq  the  Origio  of  EtiI. 
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*  Sudden  cliangeB,'  said  Ridley,  *  without  ■ 
'  and  necessaiy  cause,  and  tie  htady  Metting  forth  \ 
'  extremities,  I  did  never  love'/  A«  to  Ridley*  it  I 
clearly  proved  by  Dr.  Laarencc,  m  hts  liitrodactioD 
to  the  treatises  before  mentioned,  ibat  Bradford  cooM 
not  obtain  from  bim  tbatafqirovBl  and  sanctioD  tAidh 
he  importunately  desired^  of  his  own  doctrine*  .on 
Predestination.  Bradford's  tract  ii  written  in  die 
high  and  confident  stnun  of  the  Calviniitle  KboML 
A  copy  or  this  he  bad  imt  to  Ridley  when  in  priaoB; 
at  Oxford,  soliciting  at  the  same  time  aome  prfilis 
declaration  of  his  opinion  upon  these  pointa.  Ridkj 
answered  with  mildness  and  moderation— act  dedii^ 
ing  the  task  for  want  of  leisure,  or  want  of  inclinatiatt 
to  employ  his  mind  in  labours  of  this  kind,  but  evi- 
dently unwilling  to  pronounce  a  peremptory  opinion 
upon  matters  so  mysterious,  and  so  far  elevated  above 
the  sphere  of  our  conceptions.  '  Sir,'  he  soys, '  in  the$e 

*  matters  I  am  so  fearful,  that  I  dare  not  speak  farther^ 

*  yea  almost  none  otherwise,  than  the  text  doth  {at  ii 

*  mere)  Uad  me  £y  the  hand  ^' 

Now  the  excellence  of  Archbishop  King's  arfjument 
consists  in  explaining  the  grounds  and  reasons  of  this 
wise  caution.  1.  He  observes  that  the  nature  of  God 
is  universally  agreed  to  be  incomprehensible  by  human 


ii  the  Martyr's  Letlcni,  p.  4 
'.  p-ftS. 
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understanding — ^that  the  descriptions  we  frame  to  our^ 
selves  of  God  or  of  the  divine  attributes  are  not  taken 
from  any  direct  and  immediate  perceptions  that  we 
have  of  him  or  them,  but  from  observations  we  have 
made  of  his  works;  and  from  the  consideration  of 
those  qualities  which  we  conceive  would  enable  us  to 
perform  the  like.  In  tiiis  way  we  ascribe  wisdom  and 
foresight  to  him,  because  he  does  what  cannot  be  per- 
formed by  us  without  the  help  of  those  faculties. 
That  these  faculties  in  him  are  of  a  nature  different 
from  our  own  we  must  be  very  sensiljle — but  because 
of  the  similarity  of  their  effects  we  give  them  the  same 
name. 

2.  After  the  same  manner  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture ascribes  hands,  feet,  and  eyes,  to  God ;  and  al- 
though in  this  case  it  is  universally  allowed  that  the 
terms  are  metaphorical,  yet  the  principle  of  the  ap- 
plication is  the  same  as  in  the  former  case. 

S.  Passions  also  are  attributed  to  God,  bearing  the 
same  name  with  human  passions,  not  that  we  believe 
God  to  be  really  subject  to  mental  perturbation,  but 
because  the  effects  upon  mankind  are  similar  to  those 
which  are  produced  by  suci)  passions  in  ourselves. 

4.  The  powers  and  operations  of  our  minds  are 
likewise  ascribed  to  God  in  the  same  way  of  compa- 
rison or  analogy.  Purpose,  contrivance,  counsel, 
design,  decree,  are  all  attributed  to  him,  because 
things  appear  to  be  done  or  directed  by  him,  which 
among  men  proceed  from  such  causes :  but  a  very 
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slight  reflection  teaches  us,  that  these  terms»  vhich  are 
suitable  enough  to  human  proceedings,  are  all  imper* 
feet  expressions  when  applied  to  God;  helping  us  only 
to  form  some  notions,  but  those  faint  and  inadequate 
of  his  divine  perfection. 

They  are  not  to  be  understood  then  in  their  literid 
sense  as  direct  and  proper  appellations;  and  we  ought 
never  to  pursue  these  comparisons  farther  than  the 
occasion  on  which  they  are  used  requires ;  nor  drair 
positive  conclusions  from  such  premises  as  if  the  terms 
were  in  thcmselTcs  proper  and  thoroughly  understood. 
In  like  manner  when  speaking  of  our  own  minds,  be- 
cause we  use  the  words,  weighj  penetrate^  reflect^  which 
are  all  expressions  borrowed  from  matter,  it  would 
be  equally  absurd  to  carry  oq  the  comparison  into  all 
other  particulars  of  those  actions — and  to  suppose 
that  weighing  a  thing  in  our  minds  must  have  all  the 
efl^cts,  and  be  accompanied  with  all  the  circum- 
stances, that  are  obser\'able  in  weighing  a  body^ 

The  important  use  made  by  the  author  of  this  doc- 
trine is,  1st,  to  check  presumption  and  irreverence  to- 
wards the  Almigl)ty  when  we  converse  and  reason 
about  these  mottcrs ;  and,  2dly,  to  reconcile  us  to 
those  seeming  contradictions  in  Scripture,  which  have 
given  birth  to  angry  disputes  among  Christians,  bqt 
which,  if  duly  interpreted  according  to  this  ruie> 

*  Sermon,  p.  IT,  18. 
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GiDgbt  no  more  to  surprise  us  than  when  we  read  in 
one  place  of  God's  repenting^  and  in  another  that  he 
does  not  repent. 

• 

It  is  impossible  to  perase  this  Sermon  without 
b^ing  struck  with  the  candour  and  moderation  of  the 
writer.  Free  from  attachment  to  any  system  or  to 
any  pAity,  truth  seems  to  be  his  only  object:  and 
with  the  usual  fate  of  those  who  write  on  this  prin- 
ciple, he  has  been  made  the  object  of  attack  by  the 
eager  partisans  of  both  sides  in  the  Calvinistic  con- 
troversy. 

He  has  been  accused  by  Armibians  as  well  as  Cal- 
Tinists  of  denying  the  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity— 
and  by  some  of  denying  cvT?n  the  being  of  a  God. 

The  author  of  the  latter  accusation  is  Dr.  John 
Edwards,  a  learned  divine  of  that  age,  who  published 
an  answer  to  the  Archbishop's  Sermon,  written  with 
all  the  bittemesis  and  insolence  usual  in  such  conten- 
tions, but  which  was  in  this  case  entirely  unprovoked, 
to  the  Sermon  is  wholly  free  from  those  charges 
^^^inst  live  Calvinistic  opinions,  which  are  commonly 
iallcdged  by  the  Arminians  with  so  much  beat  and 
Asperity :  and  the  great  oliject  of  the  writer  is,  not 
only  to  satisfy  humble  and  pious  minds^  but  to  re- 
strain the  animosities  of  both  parties,  and  to  shew 
the  unreasonabletiess  of  their  mutual  accusations. 

This  however  will  not  satisfy  a  professed  contro- 
versialist, as  Edwards  was.  He  endeavours  therefore 
to  ptovte,  that  because  thfe  Archbishop  ispeaks  of  the 
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intellectual  and  moral  attributes  of  the  Deity  as  only 
known  to  us  by  analogy  and  as  being  named  accord- 
ingly, he  does  in  effect  resolve  tlie  whole  of  religion 
into^gtire,  and  denies  the  real  nature  of  these  things, 
as  much  as  he  denies  bodily  parts  and  passions.  Ac- 
cording to  this  plan,  the  Church  of  England  might, 
he  says,  as  well  have  described  God  to  be  without 
wisdom,  knowledge,  goodness,  and  justice,  as  without 
body,  parts,  and  passions — and  when  we  have  stripped 
the  notion  of  God  of  these  attributes,  and  reduced  it 
to  the  general  cause  of  all  effects,  we  are  in  fact  no 
better  than  Atheists. 

This  objection  the  Author  had  himself  anticipated, 
and  has  provided  what  to  many  readers  will  appear 
to  be  a  sufficient  answer.  He  observes,  ^  The  common 
use  of  figures  is  to  represent  things  that  are  other- 
wise very  well  known,  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
magnify  or  lessen,  heighten  or  adorn,  the  ideas  we 
have  of  them.  And  the  design  of  putting  them  in 
this  foreign  dress,  as  wc  may  call  it,  is  to  move  our 
passions,  and  engage  our  fancies  more  effectually 
than  the  true  and  naked  view  of  them  is  apt  to  do, 
or  perhaps  ought.  And  from  hence  it  too  often 
happens,  that  these  figures  are  employed  to  deceive 
us,  and  make  us  think  better  or  worse  of  things  than 
they  really  deserve. 

'  But  the  analogies  and  similitudes  that  the  holy 
Scriptures  or  our  own  reason  frame  of  divine  things, 
are  of  another  nature ;  the  use  of  them  is  to  give  us 
some  notion  of  things  whereof  we  have  no  direct 
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*  knowledge,  and  by  that  means  lead  us  to  perception 

*  of  the  nature,  or  at  least  of  some  of  the  properties 

*  and  effects  of  what  our  understandings  cannot  di- 

<  rectly  reach ;  and  in  this  case  to  teach  us  how  we 

*  are  to  behave  ourselves  towards  God,  and  what  we 

*  are  to  do,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  know- 

*  ledge  of  his  attributes. 

*  And  whereas  in  ordinary  figurative  representa- 

*  tions,  the  thing  expressed  by  the  figure  is  commonly 

<  of  much  less  moment  than  that  to  which  it  is  com- 

*  pared ;  in  these  analogies  the  case  is  otherwise,  and 

*  the   things  represented  by  them  have  much   more 

*  reality  and  perfection  in  them,  than  the  things  by 

*  which  we  represent  them.     Thus,  weighing^a  thing 

<  in  our  minds  is  a   much  more  noble  and  perfect 

*  Action  than  examining  the  gravity  of  a  body  by  sale 

*  and   balance^    which    is   the   original   notion   from 

*  whence  it  is  borrowed;  and  reflection,  as  in  our  un- 

<  derstandings,  is  much  more  considerable  than  the 
'  rebounding  of  one  hard  body  from  another,  which 

*  yet  is  the  literal  sense  of  reflection.     And  after  the 

*  same  manner,  what  we  call  knowledge  and  fore- 

*  knowledge  in  God,  have  infinitely  more  reality  in 

*  them,  and  are  of  greater  moment  than  our  undcr- 

*  standing  or  prescience,  from  whence  they  are  trans- 

*  ferred  to  him ;  and  in  truth  these,  as  in  man,  are 
'  but  faint  communications  of  the  divine  perfections, 
^  which  are  the  true  originals,  and  which  our  powers 

*  and  faculties  more  imperfectly  imitate,  than  a  picture 
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^  does  a  maii:  and  yet  if  we  reason  from  them  ig 
*  analogy  and  proportion^  they  are  Rifficient  to  give 
'  us  such  a  notion  of  God's  attributes,  as  will  oblige 
<  us  to  Gear,  love,  obey,  and  adore  him**.' 

But  as  the  objection  continues  to  be  urged  hy  naaoy 
who  are  not  infected  with  the  spirit  of  cpntroversyy 
and  who  seriously  think  that  the  honour  of  God  it 
impaired  by  this  explanation,  it  may  be  weU  to  ex- 
amine the  question  more  in  detail.  Indeed  this  ex- 
amination is  thje  more  necessary,  because  the  words 
analogy  and  resemblance^  about  which  the  whole  ques- 
tion turns,  are  used  loosely  and  indiscriminately,  not 
on]y  in  popular  discourse,  but  by  philosophical  and 
scientific  writers  of  modern  times ;  and  even  by  the 
author  himself  tbey  are  not  employed  with  sufficient 
precision  upon  so  nice  a  point. 

Analogy  does  not  mean  the  similarity  of  two  tiingSf 
but  the  similarity,  or  sameness,  of  two  relations. 
There  must  be  more  than  two  things  to  give  rise  to 
two  relations:  there  must  be  at  least  three;  and  in 
most  cases  there  are  four.  Thus.  A  may  be  liie  B,  but 
there  is  no  analogy  between  A  and  B :  it  is  an  abuse  of 
the  word  to  speak  so,  and  it  leads  to  much  confusion 
of  thought.  If  A  has  the  same  relation  to  B  which  C 
has  to  D,  then  there  is  an  analogy.  If  the  first  re- 
lation be  well  known,  it  may  serve  to  explain  the 
second,  which  is  less  known :  and  the  transfer  of  name 

•»  p.  29. 
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from  one  of  the  terms  in  the  relation  best  kno^  to 
its  corresponding  term  in  the  other,  causes  no  con- 
fusion,  but  on  the  contrary  tends  to  remind  us  of  the 
similarity  that  exists  in  these  relations;  and  so  assists 
the  mind  instead  of  misleading  it. 

In  this  manner  things  most  unlike  add  discordant 
hi  their  nature  may  be  strictly  analogous  to  one  an- 
other. Thus  a  Certain  proposition  may  be  called  the 
basis  of  a  system.  The  proposition  is  to  the  system 
what  the  basis  is  to  a  building.  It  serves  a  similar 
office  and  purpose :  and  this  last  relation  being  well 
kfiown  is  of  use  to  illustrate  the  other  which  Was  less 
kftown.  £.  g.  The  system  rests  upon  it :  it  is  useless  to 
proceed  With  the  argument  till  this  is  well  established: 
if  this  were  removed^  the  system  must  fall.  The  only 
eautiotis  requisite  in  the  use  of  thi^  kind  of  analogy 
are,  first,  not  to  proceed  to  a  comparison  of  the  cor- 
fesporidiiyg  terms  as  they  are  intrinsically  in  themselves 
or  in  their  own  nature,  but  merely  as  they  are  in  re^ 
lotion  to  the  other  terms  respectively;  and,  secondly, 
not  to  presume  that  because  the  relation  is  the  same 
or  similar  in  one  or  two  points,  therefore  it  is  the 
same  or  similar  in  all. 

The  FIRST  of  these  errors  cannot  be  committed  in 
tke  instance  before  us,  because  the  two  things  are  of 
siith  different  natures  that  they  have  no  one  point  of 
resemblance.  But  when  the  first  and  the  third  term 
are  not  only  corresponding  in  relation,  but  chance 
also  to  be  of  a  kindred  nature,  or  when,  from  the 
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circumstance  of  one  being  visible  and  the  other  invi* 
sible,  their  discrepancies  do  not  strike  us,  it  often 
happens  that  a  comparison  is  pursued  between  the 
thirds  themselves^  and  this  is  one  cause  of  the  pro- 
miscuous  use  of  the  terms  similitude  and  analogy. 
As  for  example,  when  Locke,  having  once  established 
the  comparison,  proceeds  to  talk  of  Ideas  as  if  thej 
were  really  images  in  the  mind,  or  traces  in  the 
brain. 

It  is  from  observing  this  tendency  in  men  to 
regard  the  metaphorical  or  analogous  name  as  bring- 
ing along  with  it  something  of  the  nature  of  the  thing 
it  originally  signified,  that  Mr.  Stewart  is  led  to 
make  the  remark  not  less  original  than  just,  that  it  is 
well  for  the  understanding,  though  it  may  be  a  loss 
to  the  fancy,  when  a  metaphorical  word  has  lost  its 
pedigree^ — that  is,  when  it  no  longer  excites  the  pri- 
mary idea  denoted  by  it,  and  is  reduced  by  custom  to 
a  plain  and  direct  appellation  in  its  secondary  sense. 
He  suggests  also^  with  equal  ingenuity,  in  cases  where 
words  have  not  yet  been  worn  down  to  this  use,  the 

d  Philosophical  Essays,  Ess.  v.  c.  3. 

^  Ibid.  In  the  analysis  here  given  of  analogy,  it  will  be  perceircd 
by  those  who  are  conversant  with  Mr.  Stewart's  writings,  that  I  have 
ventured  to  depart  widely  from  his  nse  of  the  word.  Indeed  M. 
Prevot's  etymology,  as  given  in  a  passage  quoted  with  i^iprobatioB 
by  Mr.  Stewart,  vol.  ii.  c  iv.  sect.  4.  appears  to  me  quite  erroneook 
'  Le  mot  Analogic,  dans  Porigines  n'exprime  que  la  ressemblaoce.* 
The  reverse  of  which  I  take  to  be  the  fact.  But  this  is  not  the  place 
for  entering  farther  into  the  discussion. 
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expedient  of  varying  our  metaphor  when  speaking  of 
the  same  subject,  as  a  preservative  against  this  dan* 
gerous  and  encroaching  error.  Of  the  utility  of  this 
practice  I  have  no  doubt :  and  I  think  it  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  advantage  of  the  same  kind,  that  the 
parables  of  the  New  Testament  are  drawn  from  such 
a  great  diversity  of  objects,  as  to  check  the  propensity 
in  man,  especially  in  matters  of  religion,  to  attach 
some  mystical  character  to  the  images  so  employed, 
and  to  iook  upon  them  as  emblems  possessing  an  in- 
trinsic virtue,  or  at  least  a  secret  afSnity  with  those 
spiritual  truths,  to  the  illustration  of  which  they  are 
made  subservient. 

When  the  points  in  which  this  similarity  of  relation 
holds  are  of  secondary  importance — when  instead  of 
being  essential  and  characteristic,  they  are  slight  and 
superficial — the  analogy  is  often  called  a  metaphor, 
and  often  a  similitude,  as  being  addressed  rather  to 
the  fancy  than  to  the  judgment,  and  intended  rather 
to  adorn  and  illustrate,  than  to  explain.  But  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  to  avoid  the  name  similitude  in 
these  cases,  and  to  regard  them  as  being,  what  they 
really  are,  analogies,  although  subsisting  in  points  of 
inferior  moment. 

Thus  when  the  swallow  is  called  the  herald  of 
summer,  or  a  ship  is  said  to  plough  the  waves,  it  is  easy 
to  resolve  the  phrase  into  the  form  of  analogy  or 
proportion :  the  swallow  is  to  the  summer  what  the 


herald  is  to  his  prince ;  he  announces  hi«  i^proach. 
So  the  action  of  a  ship  is  to  the  sea,  what  the  tuition  of 
a  plough  is  to  the  land.  But  because  in  these  cases  the 
relation  is  fanciful  rather  than  real^  that  is,  it  con-* 
sists  not  in  essential  points  but  in  mere  circumstanoai 
of  inferior  importance^  we  leave  such  things  to  the 
province  of  taste  or  amusement,  and  no  considerattf 
man  ever  attempts  to  reason  from  them. 

<  I  am  not  of  the  mind  of  those  speculators)'  said 
Mr.  Burke,  *who  seem  assured  that  all  states  have 
the  same  period  of  infancy,  manhood,  and  decrepi- 
tude, that  are  found  in  individuals.  Parallels  of  this 
sort  rather  furnish  similitudes  to  ilhistrate  or  to 
adorn,  than  supply  analogies  irom  whence  to  reason. 
The  objects  which  are  attempted  to  be  forced  into 
an  analogy  are  not  found  in  the  same  classes  of  ex- 
istence. Individuals  are  physical  beings — com-> 
moo-wealths  are  not  physical  but  moral  essences  ^' 
A  remarkable  example  of  this  kind  is  that  argu- 
ment of  Toplady  against  free>will,  who,  after  quoting 
the  text  Ye  also  as  lively  stones  are  built  up  a  sph- 
ritual  house  ^  triumphantly  exclaims,  '  This  is  giving 
'  free-will  a  stab  under  the  fifth  rib :  for  can  stones 
<  hew  themselves,  and  build  themselves  into  a  regular 
'  house"*? 


^  Ltttert  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  p.  4. 

t  1  Pet  ii.  5. 

h  Christian  and  Philosophical  Necessity  Asserted,  p.  56. 
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Ei^en  when  we  attribate  to  ioanimttte  things  the 
qaalities  of  animals,  the  sane  analysis  may  be  adopted 
as  before.  Thus  the  rage  o{  the  sea  denotes  a  simi- 
larity of  effi9ct  to  the  ^fect  of  rage  in  animals.  This  is 
even  more  the  work  of  fancy  than  die  example  before 
given :  fiur  in  reducing  it  to  the  form  of  a  proportion, 
one  term  is  wholly  supplied  by  the  imagination.  We  do 
not  really  believe  there  is  a  principle  ia  the  sea  pro- 
dadng  these  effects,  answering  to  rage  in  animals, 
but  the  imagination  suggests  such  a  principle,  and 
tranafers  the  name  of  rage  to  it. 

fai  those  cases  where  the  analogy*  is  traced  between 
things  peffocihf  heterogeneous  there  is  little  danger  of 
confounding  the  idea  with  that  of  similitude.  But 
when  the  subjects  wo  are  comparing  are  of  a  kindred 
nature^  so  that  the  things  spoken  of  not  only  stand  in 
the  same  relation,  but  also  bear  a  close  resemblance  to 
each  other,  then  it  is  we  are  most  apt  to  confound 
them  together,  and  to  substitute  resemblance  for 
analogy.  Thus  because  the  heart  or  the  tooth  of 
an  animal  not  only  serves  the  same  office  to  the 
annnfil  that,  the  heart  or  the  tooth  of  a  man  does  to 
him,  but  is  also- an  object  very  nearly  resembling  it  in 
structure  and  outward  appearance,  we  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine that  the  samc^  name  is  given  to.  it.  solely  on  this 
last  account.  But  if  we  pursue  the  enquiry  throughout 
the  animal  creation,  we  shall  find  that  the  form  of  the 
corresponding  parts  is  infinitely  varied^  although  the 
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analogy  remains  the  same ;  till  at  length  we  arrive  at 
such  diversities,  that  it  is  only  persons  conversant  in 
comparative  anatomy  who  can  readily  detect  the  ana- 
logy.   And  long  before  the  difference  has  reached  this 
length,  in  popular  discourse  the  analogical  name  is 
dropped,  and  the  scientific  use  of  it  in  such  cases 
sounds  pedantic  to  unlearned  ears.     Thus  the  beak  of 
a  bird  answers  to  the  tooth  of  man,  and  the  shell  of  a 
lobster  to  the  bones  of  other  animals.     If  the  use  and 
o£5ce  remain  the  same,  no  diversity  of  form  impain 
the  analogy:   but  we  ought  from  such  examples  to 
Icam  even  when  similitude  of  form  does  exist,  not 
to  regard  it  as  the  true  ground  of  the  comparison 
we  make,  and  of  our  affixing  the  same  name. 

Thus  too  when  we  speak   of  qualities  of  things 
which  are  not  cognizable  by  our  senses  except  in 
their  effects,  we  bestow  the  same  name  on  account  of 
a  real  or  supposed  analogy,  not  on  account  of  any 
similarity  in  the  qualities  themselves,  which  may  or 
may  not  exist  according  as  the  things  'we  speak  of  are 
more  or  less  of  a  kindred  nature.     Sagacity,  courage, 
fidelity,  love,  jealousy,  revenge,  are  all  predicated  of 
brute  animals  not  less  than  of  man,  although  they  are 
not  things  or  existences  in  themselves,  but  certain  at- 
tributes or  affections  in  them,  exhibiting  symptoms 
and  producing  effects  corresponding  with  the  symp- 
toms and  effects  attendant  upon  those  qualities  io 
ourselves.     In  these  instances,  still  more  than  in  the 
former,  we  are  prone  to  confound  analogy  with  re- 
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semblance— ^because  as  these  things  have  no  form 
or  existence  of  their  own — as  the  whole  essence  of 
them  consists  in  their  relation  to  something  else — if  the 
relations  be  alike,  the  things  are  necessarily  alike^  and 
we  naturally  slide  into  that  form  of  speaking  which 
makes  no  distinction  between  analogy  and  resem- 
blance: but  even  then  we  regard  the  qualities  as 
identical,  only  in  proportion  as  the  nature  of  the  re- 
spective subjects  to  which  they  belong  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  same. 

The  SECOND  error  above  noticed,^  carefully  to  be 
avoided  in  the  use  of  analogy  is,  when  we  do  not  in- 
deed treat  the  corresponding  terms  as  resembling  one 
another  in  their  own  nature,  but  when  we  presume 
that  a  similarity  of  relation  subsists  in  other  points 
besides  those  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  ana- 

When  the  analogy  consists  in  slight  or  superficial 
circumstances,  still  more  when  it  is  fanciful  only,  no 
attempt  whatever  should  be  ma^e  to  reason  from  it ; 
as  was  exemplified  in  the  passage  produced  from 
Burke's  writings :  but  even  when  the  analogy  is  solid 
and  well-founded  we  are  liable  to  fall  into  error,  if  we 
suppose  it  to  extend  farther  than  it  really  does.  Errors 
of  this  nature  are  oflen  committed  by  men  of  lively 
fancies,  or  of  ardent  minds,  and  they  are  the  more 
seducing  because  they  set  out  not  only  with  a  shew  of 
reason,  but  with  reason  and  truth  actually  on  their  side. 

s 
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Thus  because  a  just  analogy  has  been  discerned 
between  the  metropolis  of  a  country,  and  the  heart 
in  the  animal  body,  it  has  been  sometimes  contended 
that  its  increased  size  is  a  disease — that  it  may  impede 
some  its  most  important  functions^-or  even  be  the 
means  of  its  dissolution. 

Another  frequent  example  of  this  second  error  is 
found  in  the  use  of  the  same  titles  of  office  or  dignity 
in  difiPerent  nations  or  in  distant  times.  Although  the 
relation  denoted  by  them  be  the  same  in  one  or  in 
several  important  particulars,  yet  it  scarcely  ever 
holds  throughout ;  and  the  most  false  notions  are  in 
consequence  entertained  by  people  of  the  nature  of 
these  corresponding  offices  in  every  country  but  their 
own.  We  have  known  what  mischief  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  adoption  of  the  phrase,  ^  servant  of  the 
*  people,'  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  some 
points  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  is  the  same  as  the 
duty  of  a  servant— -that  his  time  for  instance,  his 
thoughts,  his  abilities,  should  be  devoted  to  the 
benefit  of  the  people — and  a^in,  on  the  other  hand, 
because  the  duty  of  a  subject  towards  his  sovereign 
coincides  in  many  respects  with  the  duty  of  a  child 
towards  his  parent,  some  speculative  writers  have 
hastily  concluded  that  the  institution  of  monarchy 
is  equally  founded  in  nature,  and  possesses  the  same 
inherent  authority  with  the  parental. 

But  as  it  is  the^rs^  error  out  of  which  the  present 
discussion  arises,  I  will  dwell  no  longer  upon  this 
head. 
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Having  thus  endeavoured  to  fix  the  true  notion  of 
analogy^  let  us  apply  it  to  the  question  under  con- 
sideration. 

In  the  first  place,  when  we  speak  of  the  eye,  the 
arm^  the  hand  of  God,  all  are  agreed  in  regarding 
these  as  purely  analogical  expressions— -not  indicating 
any  resemblance  in  the  things  spoken  of,  but  simply 
denoting  that  we  recognize  in  God  faculties  analogous 
to  those  signified  by  these  words,  but  of  a  nature 
wholly  difierent. 

In  the  second  place,  when  we  ascribe  anger^jea- 
lousyj  repentance,  revenge,  to  God,  we  are  never  sup* 
posed  to  mean  more  than  that  his  dealings  will  be  to 
us  such  as  proceed  from  these  passions  in  men.  It  is 
not  even  pretended  that  there  are  qualities  in  his 
nature  similar  to  these  qualities  in  us,  but  the  analogy 
is  founded  only  upon  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
The  analogy  is  not  indeed  altogether  fanciful,  as 
when  we  speak  of  the  rage  of  the  sea.  God  is  still 
regarded  as  an  agent ;  but  having  no  word  to  denote 
the  active  cause  in  him,  we  borrow  the  word  which 
belongs  to  the  cause  of  these  effects  in  men. 

Thirdly,  when  we  speak  of  the  wisdom  and  knatxh 
ledge  of  God,  his  justice,  mercy,  love,  long-stiffering, 
the  process  is  precisely  similar  to  that  before  de- 
scribed. There  are  effects  continually  coming  under 
our  notice  which  indicate  these  qualities  in  men,  and 
from  a  view  of  effects  similar  to  these  in  the  system  of 
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the  universe  we  suppose  corresponding  qualities  in  the 
Author  of  that  system,  and  accordingly  bestow  upon 
them  the  same  name. 

In  the  Jirst  and  second  of  these  cases,  hardly  any 
difierence  of  opinion  exists  among  Christians.  We 
discover  indeed  the  natural  propensity  of  mankind 
towards  the  confusion  above  mentioned,  in  the  in- 
stance of  tlie  ArUhropO'TnorphiteSi  and  in  those  ficdr 
tious  deities  of  the  heathen  world  to  whom  all  the 
infirmities  of  human  nature  belonged.  It  is  however 
only  in  the  last  of  the  three  cases,  that  any  serious 
controversy  now  arises — and  because  the  qualities 
here  spoken  of  are  such  as  we  esteem  and  admire 
among  men,  it  has  been  thought  not  only  allowable 
to  indulge  the  notion  of  their  being  really  like  to  the 
corresponding  qualities  in  God,  but  to  deny  this  re- 
semblance has  been  called  impious  and  atheistical. 

The  charge  has  been  alledged  too  against  writers 
who,  like  Archbishop  King,  assert  in  the  strongest 
terms  their  belief  in  the  superior  excellence  of  the 
divine  nature,  and  who  call  any  qualities  that  are 
estimable  and  praiseworthy  in  man,  dim  shadows 
and  faint  communications  of  those  attributes  which 
exist  in  God  in  complete  and  adorable  perfection. 

But  if  we  examine  the  question  attentively,  it  will 
perhaps  be  found  that  the  objection  arises  not  so 
much  from  a  jealousy  for  the  honour  of  God,  to 
which  it  pretends,  as  from  a  jealousy  for  the  honour 
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of  man.  It  has  been  before  observed,  that  analogy 
may  be  perfect  where  there  is  no  resemblance,  that  is, 
where  the  corresponding  terms  are  wholly  hetero- 
geneous— and  that  resemblance  takes  place  in  pro- 
portion as  the  objects  denoted  by  those  terms  are  of  a 
kindred  nature.  Because  therefore  the  nature  of  man 
partakes  both  of  matter,  and  of  passions,  we  instantly 
discard  all  such  ideas  when  speaking  of  God,  and  look 
upon  the  words  expressive  of  Mem  as  simply  analogous. 
What  ground  have  we  then  for  pursuing  a  different 
course  with  the  words  expressive  of  intellectual  and 
moral  attributes,  except  that  we  conceive  a  similarity 
in  the  nature  of  man  and  of  God  in  these  respects, 
and  are  unwilling  to  relinquish  so  exalted  a  pre- 
tension ?  But  whatever  ground  there  may  be  for  this 
notion  in  the  Scriptural  phrase  image  of  God^  there 
is  surely  more  than  enough  both  in  reason  and  in 
Scripture  to  repress  the  rash  supposition,  that  we  are 
justified  in  reasoning  upon  his  nature,  as  we  would  upon 
our  own :  that  is,  in  drawing  inferences  from  those  at- 
tributes in  him  which  we  call  wisdom,  justice,  mercy, 
with  the  same  confidence  that  we  do  from  those  qua- 
lities in  ourselves,  as  if  the  words  were  expressive  of 
the  same  determinate  notion  which  we  annex  to  them 
when  speaking  of  ourselves.  Even  in  our  own  nature 
we  have  very  imperfect  ideas  of  these  qualities.  They 
appear  often  to  interfere  with  one  another,  and 
opinions  differ  as  to  the  occasions  in  which  each 
ought  to  prevail.     Nothing  indeed  is  more  common 
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in  criticism  than  the  remark,  that  if  one  virtuous  qua- 
h'ty  be  much  heightened,  it  must  be  at  the  expence  of 
another ;  and  that  a  perfect  mixture  not  only  never 
existed,  but  that  it  cannot  even  be  described  or  re- 
presented. But  of  this  we  are  sure^  that  whatever  is 
really  valuable  or  excellent  in  ourselves,  exists  in  an 
infinite  degree  of  excellence  in  God ;  and  it  is  only 
in  so  far  as  we  have  any  thing  good  in  us,  that  we 
venture  to  transfer  and  appropriate  to  his  nature  the 
language  proper  to  our  own. 

That  such  is  the  cause  of  the  jealousy  expressed  by 
many  on  this  subject,  is  rendered  more  probable  by 
observing  what  takes  place  in  the  comparison  of  our- 
selves with  the  lower  animals.  We  make  no  scruple 
to  call  their  parts  and  passions  by  the  same  names  with 
our  own— but  an  unwillingness  is  often  observable 
among  men  to  bestow  upon  any  of  their  qualities  the 
titles  intellectual  and  morale  or  to  speak  of  their  rea- 
son, knowledge,  fidelity,  gratitude,  and  the  like  (al- 
though the  analogy  is  often  as  close  in  these  instances 
as  in  the  other,  and  men  are  continually  driven  in 
spite  of  their  prejudices  to  speak  in  this  manner)  be- 
cause it  would  look  like  admitting  them  to  a  partici- 
pation of  the  same  nature  with  ourselves,  if  these 
words  were  understood  when  applied  to  them  in  any 
other  than  a  figurative  sense. 

Now  if  we  were  to  practise  a  degree  of  humility  in 
looking  above  us,  answering  to  that  jealous  pride  we 
feel  in  regard  to  things  below  us,  we  ought  to  guard  the 
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expressions  which  are  applied  in  common  both  to  the 
divine  and  the  human  nature  with  still  greater  care — 
and  never  push  the  application  of  them  fiirther  than 
the  relation  which  they  are  intended  to  signify  clearly 
warrants;  because  it  is  undeniable,  at  least  in  the 
case  o{  intellectual  attributes,  that  the  nature  of  many 
a  living  creature  approaches  nearer  to  ours,  than 
ours  does  to  that  of  the  eternal  and  invisible  God. 

The  names  indeed  of  all  particular  virtues  essentially 
denote  relation,  such  as  justice,  kindness,  generosity, 
prudence^  and  cannot  with  any  degree  of  propriety  be 
predicated  literally  of  a  being  who  does  not  literally 
bear  the  same  relation  to  us,  which  we  bear  to  one 
another.  They  are  understood  to  denote  only  that  we 
are  to  expect  from  God  that  treatment  which  we  should 
experience  from  a  just,  kind,  generous  and  prudent 
person — and  that  too  in  a  degree  much  more  eminent 
and  perfect,  than  ever  can  be  experienced  from  men. 
And  further,  when  be  is  represented  as  our  King,  our 
Master,  our  Father,  the  meaning  is,  that  all  that  is 
right  and  estimable  in  those  relations  will  on  his  part 
certainly  be  done  by  him,  and  ought  on  our  part  to  be 
done  and  felt  by  us.  Does  such  a  representation  lie 
open  to  the  charge  of  denying  any  thing  that  is 
suitable  to  the  divine  nature?  or  can  it  tend  in  jthe 
slightest  degree  to  suppress  the  feelings  of  piety, 
gratitude,  and  affection  in  his  creatures  ? 

In  fact,  the  outcry  raised  against  this  mode  of  ex- 
planation does  not  appear  to  arise  from  any  fear  lesf 
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our  sense  of  the  9ioral  attributes  should  be  impaired, 
but  because  it  is  employed  to  solve  the  di£Bculty  which 
is  raised  about  tiie  Jare-kru/idedge  of  God  being  con- 
sistent with  the  Jree-voiU  and  the  probation  of  his 
creatures,  and  thus  to  overthrow  the  favourite  posi- 
tion of  Calvinism.  It  is  to  this  purpose  alone  that 
Archbishop  King  applies  it — and  to  oppose  this  pur- 
pose it  is  that  Edwards  raises  the  clamour  about  the 
moral  attributes,  as  if  their  nature  also  must  be  held 
to  be  different  in  kind  from  human  virtues,  if  the 
knowledge  of  God  be  admitted  to  be  different  in  kind 
from  ours. 

Yet  if  the  nature  of  God  be  essentially  different 
from  that  of  man,  does  it  not  seem  reasonable  and 
consistent  to  suppose  that  what  we  call  knowledge  in 
God  must  in  many  respects  be  different  also?  For 
an  answer  to  this  question  I  may  refer  to  one  of 
the  most  peremptory  assertors  of  the  doctrine  of 
absolute  Predestination,  that  has  ever  appeared  in 
this  or  in  any  former  age. 

*  Properly  speaking,'  says  Toplady,  *  it  cannot  be 
^  affirmed  of  God  that  he  either  did  know,  or  that  he 
^  will  know;  but  simply,  that  he  knows.  For  in  Deum 
^  non  cadunt  prius  et  posierius :  there  is  no  past,  nor 
^  future  to  him.  All  is  present,  and  unsuccessive. 
^  The  distribution  of  things  into  those  that  have  been, 
^  those  that  are,  and  those  that  shall  be,  is  indeed 
^  suited  to  the  flux  condition,  and  to  the  limited 
<  faculties  of  beings  like  ourselves,  whose  estimates  of 
^  duration  are  taken  from  the  periodical  journeys  of  an 
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*  opaque  grain  round  a  lucid  speck  termed  ttie  Sun ; 

*  but  can  have  no  place  in  him,  of  whom  it  is  de- 

*  dared,  that  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and 

*  one  day  as  a  thousand  years.  And  even  this  decia- 
^  ration,  magnificent  as  it  is,  falls  infinitely  short  of  the 

*  mark.  When  therefore  I  speak  of  Jbre^knawledge 
^  as  an  attribute  essential  to  Deity,  I  speak,  as  St.  Paul 
'  says,  after  the  manner  of  men.  The  simple  term 
^  knowledge  would  be  more  intrinsically  proper;  but 
^  then  it  XDOuld  not  so  readily  aid  the  conceptions  of 

*  ordinary  persons.  Though,  for  my  own  part,  I 
^  would  always  rather  call  the  divine  knowledge  omni- 
^  science^  than  give  it  any  other  namet.' 

That  a  writer  who  thus  clearly  admits  the  noture  of 
God,  in  a  point  so  essential,  to  be  widely  difierent 
from  that  of  man,  should  yet  think  himself  entitled  to 
reason  upon  that  nature,  and  draw  inferences  from  bis 
knowledge^  his  willy  his  happiness,  with  the  same  bold- 
ness and  confidence  that  he  does  when  applying  these 
terms  to  a  creature,  is  to  me  unaccountable.  But  so 
it  is.  This  very  writer  proceeds  in  the  same  treatise 
to  declare,  that  <  the  Deity  must  have  within  himself  a 
'  constant  and  irremediable  source  of  standing  uneasi- 

*  ness,  if  any  thing  can  happen  in  contrariety  to  his 

*  will — that  this  frustration  must  be  a  calamity  K)n 
'  God  himself,  and  inflict  essential  and  never-ending 
'  pain,  on  the  divine  mind.' 

f  Chrittiftn  and  Philosoph.  Necessity  Asserted,  c.  ▼. 
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Precisely  in  this  spirit  of  disputatious  boldness 
was  the  question  asked,  <  Why  doth  he  yet  punish  ? 
'for  who  hath  resisted  his  will?'  A  question  which 
St.  Paul  puts  down  with  the  dignified  and  just  re- 
proof, '  Who  art  thou,  O  man,  that  repliest  ag:dnst 
'God? 

From  vainly  supposing  that  when  we  have  af- 
fixed a  name  we  have  acquired  a  notion  as  deter- 
minate to  our  understanding,  as  the  form  or  the 
sound  of  the  letters  is  to  our  senses,  men  are  be- 
trayed into  this  rash  and  dogmatical  mode  of  reason- 
ing. The  danger  of  indulging  it  is  much  greater  than 
those  who  introduced  it  at  first  suspected.  ELdwards, 
who  argues  against  Archbishop  King's  explanation 
with  so  much  apparent  zeal  for  religion,  talks  of '  that 
<  clear  and  distinct  method  of  reasoning  introduced 
*  by  the  new  philosophy  ;*  by  which  he  probably 
means  the  Cartesian ;  for  although  Locke  teaches  the 
same  doctrine  of  determinate  ideas,  whose  agreement 
or  disagreement  we  perceive,  and  without  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  there  is  no  knowledge,  (a  gratuitous 
assumption  which  leads  to  a  world  of  errors,)  yet  as 
Edwards  was  one  of  Locke's  earliest  antagonists,  it  is 
not  likely  that  he  would  seriously  dignify  his  system 
with  such  a  title. 

Of  the  evil  of  applying  this  method  of  argumenta- 
tion to  matters  of  religion,  his  own  tract  furnishes  a 
sufficient  example.     '  Do  we  not,  he  says,  from  the 
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^justice  of  God  conclude  that  he  will  deal  with  every 

*  man  according  to  his  meril  ?  Do  we  not  from  the 

*  same  attribute  conclude  the  necessity  of  an  incarnate 
^  God  sufiering  for  the  sins  of  the  world?  Do  we  not 
^  conclude  from  his  goodness  his  design  to  save  man- 
*kind»'?' 

If  this  be  the  use  we  are  to  make  of  our  determinate 
ideas  of  God's  attributes,  we  shall  be  no  great  suf- 
ferers by  the  loss  he  so  loudly  deprecates.  For  these 
very  things  are  what  may  be  reckoned  among  the  bad 
consequences  of  that  new  philosophy.  And  when  this 
author  asks,  ^  How  can  men  know  they  shall  be  re- 
'  warded  or  punished  in  a  future  state  but  from  the 

*  consideration  of  God's  justice*?'  I  answer  confi- 
dently,  we  know  ii  from  the  Scriptures,  and  we  could 
know  it  in  no  other  wav. 

Another  exception  sometimes  urged  against  this 
analogical  interprctalion  is,  that  it  nullifies  those 
exhortations  of  Scripture,  by  which  we  are  bid  to 
imitate  our  Father  which  is  in  heaven — to  be  holy  as 
he  is  holy — merciful  as  he  is  merciful — perfect  as  he 
is  perfect.  But  the  notions  we  have  of  this  holiness, 
mercy,  and  perfection  in  God,  are  derived  from  what 
passes  in  our  own  minds;  and  the  meaning  of  these 
exhortations  is,  not  to  be  satisfied  with  our  own  limited 
attainments — not  to  relax  our  endeavours — or  to  value 

>»  p.  14.  *  P.  16. 
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ourselvte  upon  our  own  merit.  Conscious  as  we  must 
be  how  imperfect  our  nature  is,  we  are  thus  taught 
never  to  suppose  that  we  have  reached,  or  that  we 
can  reach  the  bounds  of  our  duty.  The  same  consci- 
ence which  tells  us  what  is  right  or  wrong,  tells  us 
also  that  we  are  far  short  of  real  excellence.  And  by 
fixing  that  heavenly  pattern  before  our  eyes  we  are 
daily  made  sensible  how  vile  and  worthless  even  our 
best  deeds  are,  in  comparison  of  that  Being  whose  will 
we  seek  to  execute,  and  who  has  in  condescension  to 
our  capacities  applied  to  his  own  transcendent  nature 
the  imperfect  language  we  apply  to  ours,  lliis  he 
has  done,  not  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  specu- 
late and  argue  and  philosophize  upon  that  nature,  but 
to  regulate  and  direct  our  own  minds,  to  contrd 
what  is  evil  in  us,  and  to  cultivate  what  is  good. 

■ 

But  it  has  been  already  said,  that  the  alarm  raised 
respecting  the  moral  attributes  is  a  point  incidental  to 
the  main  question.  It  is  to  the  Jbre^ktiowledge  of 
God,  and  to  his  decrees^  that  King's  reasoning  is  di- 
rected, with  a  view  to  silence  that  dogmatical  theology 
which  imposes  upon  Christians  the  duty  of  receiving 
these  words  in  their  literal  sense,  and  of  deducing 
consequences  from  them  precisely  as  we  do  when  they 
arc  used  among  men.  If  we  interpret  these  on  the 
same  principle  as  wc  interpret  a  hundred  other  Scrip- 
ture phrases,  the  mystery  indeed  remains  unex- 
plained, but  the  difficulty  and   the  perplexity  is  re- 
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moved  from  men's  minds — and  what  is  not  the^east 
advantage  gained,  much  unprofitable  wrangling  that 
is  destructive  to  all  true  religion  ceases  at  once. 

Let  us  keep  to  Scripture :  and  Scripture  so  under- 
stood will  never  lead  us  beyond  our  depth.  It  is  only 
by  going  out  of  Scripture,  by  building  theories  of  our 
own  upon  subjects  of  which  we  must  have  an  imper- 
fect knowledge,  that  such  apparent  contradictions  are 
produced.  If  we  set  up  these  notions  of  our  own  as 
the  standard  of  faith,  and  require  a  peremptory  assent 
to  all  the  inferences  which  appear  to  flow  from  them, 
we  quit  the  true,  the  revealed  God,  and  betake  our- 
selves to  the  idols  of  our  own  brain.  To  Archbishop 
King  we  owe  that  analysis  of  the  error  which  not  only 
satisfies  the  understanding  that  it  is  an  error,  but  en- 
ables us  to  point  out  to  others  where  it  lies.  But  in 
Luther,  in  Crannier,  in  Ridley,  in  all  the  great  re- 
storers of  religious  truth  in  our  own  country  we  re- 
cognize the  same  sentiment,  that  to  attempt  to  know 
God  otherwise  than  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  is  a  vain, 
a  fruitless,  a  dangerous  undertaking.  The  words  of 
that  blessed  martyr^  before  quoted,  cannot  be  too 
firmly  engraven  in  the  bosom  of  every  Christian. 
In  these  matters  I  am  so  fearful^  thai  I  dare  not  speak 
farther^  yea  almost  none  otherwise^  than  the  text  doth, 
as  it  were,  lead  me  by  the  hand. 


k  Ridley.     Sec  Martjr't  Letters,  p.  65. 
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P.  89.  N<4  in  their panoer  to  avoid.']  (n  the  Anthenmoe 
of  God's  provi<ientia]  dispensations  it  must  often  hap- 
pen thatindividualsare  selected  as  special  instruments — 
their  desires  and  passions  being  made  subservient  to 
some  beneficial  end.  In  the  language  of  Scripture  they 
are  said  to  be  appointed,  ordained,  raised  ttp^  tot  these 
very  purposes :  which  expressions  have  been  caught 
at  as  proofi  that  all  men  are  but  tools  for  e&ctiog 
God's  designs :  but  if  we  believe  that  the  Almighty 
interposes  in  the  government  of  this  world*  directing 
some  events  more  especially  than  others,  it  is  but  ap- 
plying this  ordinary  solution  of  natural  phcenomenay 
to  the  moral  conduct  of  men,  and  we  reconcile  such 
peculiar  cases  with  the  general  belief  of  man's  finee 
choice  and  consequent  responsibility*  Imleed  the 
powerful  effect  of  such  examples  as  that  of  St.  Paul's 
conversion  would  be  lost  upon  men's  minds,  if  they 
were  not  regarded  as  instances  of  (iod's  more  e^ecial 
interposition  in  human  affairs.  To  infer  from  hence 
that  all  the  actions  of  men  are  equally  influenced  and 
guided  by  him,  is  to  weaken  the  impression  made  by 
these  very  cases.  And  to  conclude  from  such  pas- 
sages of  Scripture,  that  the  eternal  condition  of  each 
individual  must  also  be  predetermined  and  appointed, 
is  still  more  illogical  and  inconsistent. 

Upon  this  subject,  see  some  excellent  remarks  in 
Sumner's  Apostolical   Preaching*,  a  work  which  has 

1  Chap.  ii. 
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thrown  much  new  light  upon  all  the  points  connected 
with  the  question  of  Predestination. 

P.  100.  The  plain  and  unsophisticated  notiot'  which 
aU  mankind  have  of  the  act  of  prayer.']     *  Can  prayer 

*  offered  under  such  a  conviction/  Mr.  Sumner  asks, 

*  be  winged  with  those  feelings  wliich  the  apostles 

*  recommend  and  inspire?  Every  prayer  of  a  believer 

*  in  decrees,  if  it  is  not  a  mere  expression  of  thank- 

*  fulness,  must  be  either  an  hypocritical  form,  as  it  is 

*  with  those  Mahometans  who  are  practical  Prcdesti- 

*  oarians,  or  it  must  be  a  virtual  contradiction  of  his 
<  own  belief:  and,  in  truth,  it  is  only  because  that  con- 

*  tradiction  is  deeply  implanted  in  tlie  principles  of  our 

*  rational  nature,  that  the  belief  itself  is  not  more  exten- 

*  sicely  nuscluevous' 


.m  * 


^  Apostolical  PreachiDg,  p.  59. 


DISCOURSE  IV. 


Luke  xiii.  23,  24. 

THBN  SAID  ONE  UNTO  HIM,  LORD,  ARE  THERE  FEW 
THAT  BE  SAVED?  AND  HE  SAID  UNTO  THEM^ 
STRIVE  TO  ENTER  IN  AT  THE  STRAIT  GATE :  FOR 
MANY,  I  SAY  UNTO  YOU,  WILL  SEEK  TO  ENTER  IN, 
AMD  SHALL  NOT  BE  ABLE. 

This  memorable  passage  opens  a  wide 
field  for  reflection  and  enquiry.  The  ques- 
tion proposed  to  our  Lord  is  one  which 
might  naturally  arise  in  a  simple  and  pious 
mind,  upon  the  disclosure  of  a  new  scheme 
of  redemption.  It  has  in  fact  formed  the 
subject  of  more  discussion  and  controversy 
than  any  which  have  distracted  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  especially  during  its  latter 
ages ;  and  it  is  still  regarded  by  many  zea- 
lous disciples  of  Christ,  as  a  proper  theme 

for  frequent  meditation,  as    calculated    to 
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quicken    their  obedience  and    to    confirm 
their  faith. 

And  yet  one  of  the  first  remarks  which 
the  reading  of  the  passage  naturally  sug- 
gests is,  the  little  encouragement  our  Sa- 
viour gives  to  the  curiosity  which  provoked 
the  question.  He  does  not  absolutely  blame 
the  person  who  asked  it,  and  altogether  re- 
fuse an  answer ;  but  his  answer  is  such  89 
tends  strongly  to  repress  this  kind  of  specu- 
lation, and  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  him 
who  is  inclined  to  indulge  it  into  a  more 
profitable  channel.  Upon  other  occasions 
the  same  caution  with  respect  to  a  disclo- 
sure of  future  events  is  observable.  Thii^^ 
in  that  remarkable  manifestation  of  himself 
by  the  sea  of  Galilee,  after  he  had  risen  from 
the  dead,  when  Peter  asked  concerning  his^ 
fellow  disciple,  ^  Lord,  and  what  shall  this 
^  man  do  ?'  our  Lord's  reply  gives  aa  imme- 
diate check  to  the  vain  enquiry,  by  recalling 
his  thoughts  from  such  idle  wanderings  to 
his  own  more  immediate  concern — *  If  I  will 
*  that  he  tarry  till  I  come,  what  is  that  to 
'  thee ;  follow  thou  me.'   And  still  more  im- 
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pressively,  the  last  words  which  he  uttered 
upon  earth  before  his  ascension  carry  with 
them  precisely  the  same  reproof  and  the 
same  exhortation,  namely,  to  be  mindful  of 
their  own  duty,  and  to  leave  the  rest  to 
God. 

*  They  asked  him,  saying.  Lord,  wilt  thou 
^  at  this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to 
'  Israel?    And  he  said  unto  them,  It  is  not 

*  for  you  to  know  the  times  and  the  seasons 

*  which  the  Father  hath    put  in  his  own 

*  power — but   ye   shall  receive  power  after 

*  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you ; 

*  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me  both  in 

*  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judea,  and  in  Sa- 

*  maria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 

*  earth  V' 

In  strict  harmony  with  this  general  tenor 
of  his  discourses,  I  would  interpret  the  pas- 
sage before  us.  *  Trouble  not  yourself  about 
^  these  matters  which  it  is  neither  your  busi- 

*  ness  nor  your  interest  to  know.     Enough 

*  employment  you  will  have  in  working  out 

•  Acts  i.  6—8. 
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*  your  own  salvation.    Exert  your  best  en- 

*  deavours  in  the  pursuit  of  that  object,  for  it 
'  is  no  light  or  easy  matter.     It  will  give  you 

*  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  all  your 
'  faculties  and  all  your  time.     The  difficul- 

*  ties  are  greater  than  you  seem  to  be  aware 
'  of— and  the  mode  of  pursuing  it  is  very  ge- 
'  nerally  mistaken  among  men.* 

Under  this  view  of  the  text  then,  it  will 
follow  next  in  order  to  enquire  what  are  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  Christian's  way, 
and,  according  to  our  Saviour's  expressive 
image,  render  the  gate  so  narrow  through 
which  he  must  pass,  if  he  pass  at  all,  to 
eternal  life — what  are  the  false  means  and 
mistaken  hopes  which  carry  so  many  on- 
ward in  the  road  to  destruction. 

To  speak  of  the  temptations  which  vice 
throws  in  our  way,  the  profligate  indulgence 
of  depraved  appetite,  the  lust  of  gain,  the 
thirst  of  revenge,  and  other  wicked  passions, 
seems  quite  irrelevant  to  the  present  enquiry. 
Most  true  it  is  that  the  covetous  man,  the 
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false  swearlor,  the  blasphemer,  the  slanderer, 
the  drunkard,  the  adulterer,  the  murderer, 
and  the  robber  will  not  inherit  the  kingdom 
of  God.  But  who  is  there  that  ever  ex- 
pected to  enter  it  by  these  means  ?  Ask  the 
thousands  of  those  careless  livers  who  swarm 
in  the  world  whether  they  ever  built  their 
hopes  of  salvation  upon  such  a  basis — they 
will  instantly  reject  the  idea  as  absurd  and 
impossible.  These  then  cannot  be  the  de- 
scription of  persons  whom  our  Lord  meant 
when  he  said,  that  many  shall  seek  to  enter 
in  and  shall  not  be  able.  There  must  be 
something  more  than  this  intended — some 
error  more  seducing  and  much  more  widely 
spread  among  men  to  account  for  the  awful 
warning,  that  multitudes  will  be  disappointed 
of  admission  to  the_  kingdom  of  heaven,  be- 
cause they  have  sought  to  enter  in  by  the 
wrong  way. 

Putting  aside  then  those  who  continue  in 
sin^  without  repentance  and  without  fear, 
and  almost  without  any  sense  whatever  of 
religion,  as  a  class  that  never  can  be 
included  under  our  Lord's  description,  put- 
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ting  aside  also  those  melancholy  fanatics 
who  profess  to  build  on  faith  in  Christ,  bnt 
who  dishonour  his  name  by  openly  discard- 
ing all  moral  obligation,  as  a  class  far  too 
small  to  answer  this  description,  (for  die 
Antinomian  heresy  is  surely  not  only  the 
worst  but  the  rarest  sort  of  Christian  corrup- 
tion,) let  us  enquire  candidly  and  calmly  in 
what  that  difficulty  consists  which  renders 
the  way  of  life  so  narrow,  aud  the  numbers 
who  find  it  comparatively  so  small. 

Is  it  that  the  road  of  virtue,  as  some  mcNral- 
ists  have  taught  us,  is  steep  and  rugged  and 
thorny  ?  yet  wise  men,  by  the  help  of  their 
natural  reason  have  discovered  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult and  uninviting  only  in  the  outset,  and 
that  with  a  little  resolution  and  perseverance 
it  soon  becomes  the  pleasantest  and  the 
easiest  course.  They  have  demonstrated 
beautifully,  and  to  my  judgment  truly  and 
satisfactorily  demonstrated,  that  the  surest 
way  to  happiness  is  to  practise  the  best  prin- 
ciples, and  to  cultivate  the  best  affections 
of  our  nature — and  with  an  eloquence 
that  truth   only  can   inspire  they  have  set 
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forth  the  loneliness  and  the  never-failing  de- 
lights of  virtue. 

Nay,  to  this  praise  of  the  best  heathen 
philosophers  I  would  add  a  censure  of  many 
pious  and  well  meaning  Christian  moralists, 
who  have  unwisely,  and  I  believe  falsely, 
described  the  life  of  a  Christian  as  one 
of  certain  misery  and  severe  trial — who  have 
taught  him  to  expect  persecution  and  hatred 
from  all  around  him— that  man  will  be  Ida 
enemy— that  he  is  more  likely  to  suffer 
by  doing  right  than  by  doing  wrong— a  doc- 
trine which  not  only  contradicts  the  best 
theory  that  can  be  formed  of  divine  Provi- 
dence in  the  constitution  of  things,  but  is  at 
variance  also  with  the  express  language  of 
Scripture.  '  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they 
'  shall  possess  the  earth  ^.'  '  Godliness/  St. 
Paul  observes,  '  hath  the  promise  of  the  life 

*  that  now  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come^/ 
Which  sentiment  is  inculcated  by  St.  Peter 
with  a  kind  of  appeal  to  our  experience  in 
confirmation  of  its  truth,  '  Who  is  he  that 
<  will  harm  you  if  ye  be  followers  of  that 

*  which  is  good  ^  ?' 

^  Matt.  V.  5.        M  Tim.  iv.  8.         •»  1  Pet.  iii.  IS. 
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But  supposing  thi^  error  to  be  banished 
from  the  mind,  another  mistakim  way  by 
which  men  in  all  ages,  and  not  in  the  least 
degree  those  of  the  Christian  Church,  have 
thought  to  obtain  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
has  been  the  scrupulous  observance  of  reli- 
gious acts  and  ceremonies  of  the  most  irksome 
kind — abstinence  even  from  innocent  and 
lawful  pleasures — devout  abstraction  from 
the  world — the  rigours  of  fasting,  and  other 
bodily  mortifications  and  austerities.  Bat 
that  these  are  not  the  obstructions  which 
narrow  the  passage  to  eternal  life,  is  evident 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  New  Testament 
They  are  not  the  duties  which  our  Lord  or 
his  apostles  inculcate,  when  they  come  to 
speak  more  particularly  of  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  become  his  disciples.  Jf  the 
general  duty  be  occasionally  enjoined  of 
keeping  the  body  and  its  appetites  in  sub- 
jection, yet  we  no  where  find  those  severe 
and  painful  privations  recommended,  which 
devotees  have  been  fond  of  imposing  upon 
themselves,  and  which  in  the  eyes  of  tlie 
world  have  too  often  passed  for  proofs  of  a 
pious  and  holy  frame  of  mind. 
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Nay,  as  the  clearest  evidence  on  this  point 
we  may  refer  to  the  practices  which  prevail 
at  this  day  among  the  false  religions  of  the 
East — practices  which  far  exceed  in  bodily 
pain  and  self-denial  all  that  has  been  re- 
ported of  the  most  ascetic  devotees  in  the 
Christian  Church.  If  this  be  the  strait  gate 
which  leadeth  unto  life,  the  religion  of  Christ 
falls  short  of  those  degrading  superstitions 
in  preparing  us  for  it :  nor  have  the  most  re- 
nowned saints  of  the  Popish  calendar  yet 
arrived  at  that  abstraction  from  all  sensible 
objects,  that  mortification  of  appetite,  and 
that  continual  endurance  of  torture  for  the 
sake  of  heaven,  which  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence among  the  religious  sects  of  India. 

It  is  not  then  by  the  opposition  the  world 
offers  to  an  innocent  and  holy  life,  it  is  not 
by  the  severe  self-denial  and  oppressive  ser- 
vices which  the  Gospel  exacts  from  us,  that 
the  path  of  life  is  rendered  so  narrow,  and 
that  man  is  so  reluctant  to  enter  upon  it.  It 
is  not,  I  say,  so  much  in  the  difficulties  which 
lie  around  him,  as  in  those  which  spring  up 
within  him.      It  is  the  pride   of  his  heart 
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which  presents  the  chief  obstacle.  He  can- 
not bear  to  be  told  that  his  nature  is  a  cor- 
rupt, a  fallen,  a  sinful  nature:  that  the 
carnal  or  in  other  words  the  natural  mind 
is  at  enmity  with  God  :  that  if  he  seeks  to 
be  reconciled  with  God,  he  must  seek  it 
alone  through  the  merits  of  a  Redeemer. 
To  him,  not  to  his  own  doings,  however  dili- 
gently he  may  labour  in  the  regulation  of 
his  own  mind,  or  in  the  service  of  his  fellow- 
creaturesi,  to  his  Saviour  he  must  refer  the 
whole  merit  and  the  whole  efficacy  of  his 
salvation.  That  Saviour  hath  said, '  that  he 
'  came  to  seek  and  save  them  that  were  lost.' 
And  every  man  who  would  be  his  disciple, 
let  him  be  the  wisest  and  the  most  virtuous 
of  men,  must  believe  that  he  himself  was 
one  of  those  lost  creatures  whom  Christ 
came  to  save.  He  must  not  only  acknow- 
ledge with  his  lips,  but  in  his  heart  he  must 
feel,  that  in  the  sight  of  God  his  best  deeds 
are  nothing  worth — that  however  they  may 
tend,  as  they  certainly  will  tend,  to  make 
him  happier  upon  earth,  they  have  no  power 
whatever  to  raise  him  to  heaven. 
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Nay  more  than  this,  if  he  trust  to  himself, 
if  he  indulge  himself  in  setting  a  value  before 
God  upon  any  thing  that  he  does,  these  very 
deeds  will  be  the  instrumental  cause  of  his 
ruin :    they   will  lead   him  Jrom  that  gate 
through  which  alone  he  can  enter,  and  will 
carry  him  farther  and  farther  in  a  wrong 
direction.     His  good  works  will  never  bring 
him  to  Christ,  but  if  he  lay  hold  on  Christ 
in  sincerity  of  faith,  He  will  easily  and  quickly 
bring  him  to  good  works.     He  is  the  way, 
the  truth,  and  the  life.     He  is  emphatically 
called  the  door  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
No  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  him. 
If  then  there  be  in  any  man's  breast  a  secret 
longing  after  self-righteousness — if  there  be 
a  disposition,  however  faint,  to  justify  him- 
self by  his  own  performance — any  lurking 
conceit  that  he,  being  so  much  better  than 
others,  stands  less  in  need  of  that  atoning 
merit  than  the  worst  of  his  fellow-creatures, 
let  not  such  an  one  think  that  he  will  receive 
any  thing  from  the  Lord.     He  may  perhaps 
upon  examination  find  that  he  has  exercised 
himself  in  doing  what  he  thinks  his  duty — 
that  he  has  abstained  from  excess — that  he 

X  2 
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has  dealt  justly,  and  worked  diligently  for 
the  good  of  mankind— that  he  has  even  prac- 
tised many  of  those  virtues  which  are  most 
truly  Christian — that  he  has  been  kind,  pa- 
tient, humble,  charitable,  meek,  forgiving — 
yet  if  his  heart  be  a  stranger  to  God,  giving 
its  affections  not  to  things  above  but  to 
things  on  the  earth,  if  he  suffer  it  to  plead  any 
one  of  these  services  as  entitled  to  reward 
from  God,  or  as  fit  even  to  bear  his  inspection, 
he  is  still  in  his  sins — he  will  be  left  to  wander 
on  according  to  his  own  wayward  fancies^ 
and  will  never  find  the  gate  of  salvationP 

Such  was  of  old   the  pharisaical  pride 
which  provoked  the  severe  rebuke  of  our 
Saviour ;  *  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Even  the 
'  publicans  and   the  harlots  enter  into  the 
*  kingdom  of  God  before  you*/    The  case 
of  gross  sinners  is  less  desperate  than  yours. 
It  is  possible  iliey  may  be  brought  to  a  sense 
of  their  wretchedness,  and  may  throw  them- 
selves upon  the  only  refuge  tliat  is  open  to 
them — but  you  who  not  only  neglect  this 
help,  but  who  wilfully  betake  yourselves  to 
another,  are  altogether  without  hope.     Ye 

"  Matt.  \xi.  31. 
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shall  die  in  your  sins.  Be  your  deeds  what 
they  may  in  the  sight  of  men— be  they  just, 
upright,  benevolent,  liberal,  humane,  while 
they  spring  from  a  corrupt  and  unregenerate 
source  they  cannot  please  God.  For  with- 
out faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  him — 
and  without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the 
Lord. 

I  If  now^  we  reflect  on  the  prevalence  of  this 
proud  spirit  among  men,  on  their  proneness 
to  value  themselves  upon  their  own  worth,  on 
the  unwelcome  and  humiliating  confession 
required  by  the  Gospel  from  the  best  and 
wisest  of  mankind  as  well  as  from  the  wick- 
edest and  the  most  ignorant,  we  shall  not 
wonder  at  the  strong  comparison  by  which 
our  Lord  illustrates  .the  straitness  of  that 
road  through  which  we  must  pass  to  salva^ 
tion.  For  not  only  our  sinful  appetites,  but 
what  is  much  harder,  every  '  high  thought 
'  and  vain  imagination  that  exalteth  itself 

*  against  the  knowledge  of  God,  must  be 

*  brought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience  of 

*  Christ  ^' 

^  2  Cor.  X.  5. 
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Neither  have  we  yet  described  the  foil 
extent  of  that  humility  to  which  the  heart 
of  man  must  bow  before  he  can  be  a  disciple 
of  Christ.  And  the  part  which  remains  to 
be  told  will  perhaps  to  many  minds  appear 
much  harder  than  what  has  been  already 
stated . 

For  in  thus  turning  from  the  lying  vanities 
of  self-righteousness  to  the  true  and  living 
God,  he  must  not  flatter  himself  that  the 
change  is  his  own  work.  He  must  not  take 
credit  to  himself  for  the  victory,  but  must 
give  God  the  praise  for  having  called  him 
out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light 

*  No   man  cometh  to  me,'  said  our  Lord, 

*  except  my  Father  draw  him.'  To  God 
then  be  our  thanks  and  praise  rendered,  as 
the  giver  not  only  of  our  natural  but  of  our 
spiritual  life.  He  is,  as  our  Church  often 
confesses,  the  Author  of  all  godliness.  *  Of 
'  his  own  will  begat  ho  us  with  the  won!  of 
'  truth  p.'   *  It  is  God  that  worketh  in  us  both 

*  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  [)leasure*'.'  His 
grace  brought  us  to  the  knowledge  of  the 

'  James  i.  IS.  *"  Phil  ii.  13. 
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truth,  and  unless  we  resist  or  neglect  his 
gracious  influence,  in  spite  of  all  the  powers 
of  darkness  his  grace  will  preserve  us  in  it.7 

Here  then  we  may  seem  to  have  arrived 
at  a  point  where  the  difficulties  of  the 
Christian  pilgrimage  are  to  end.  And  here, 
if  we  accept  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  in- 
defectible grace  and  final  perseverance,  tliey 
do  end.  But  how  contrary  is  this  not  only 
to  the  natural  light  of  reason  which  God  has 
implanted  in  us,  but  to  the  whole  tenor  and 
complexion  of  the  Christian  doctrines  as  re- 
vealed by  our  Lord  and  as  inculcated  by  the 
apostles  ?    '  Watch,  for  yc  know  not  at  what 

*  hour  the  Lord  cometh.     Let  your  loins  be 

*  girded  about  and  your  lights  burning — and 

*  ye  yourselves  like  unto  men  that  wait  for 

*  their  lord.  Blessed  are  those  servants  whom 
*•  the  Lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find  watch- 
^  ing :    and  if  he  shall  come  in  the  second 

*  watch,  or  come  in  the  third  watch,  and 
'  find  them  so,  blessed  are  those  servants  \' 
Is  this  the  language  applicable  to  those  who 

1  Luke  xii.  S5f  &c. 
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when  they  have  once  been  admitted  into  the 
service  of  their  Lord  can  never  afterwards 
be  rejected  from  it?  Nay,  does  not  om* 
blessed  Lord  himself  in  his  character  of  Son 
of  Man,  express  all  that  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty about  the  faith  of  his  followers,  which 
is  so  natural  to  the  human  heart,  and  so  de- 
scriptive of  the  contingency  of  what  is  to 
come  ?    *  Simon,  Simon,  I  have  prayed  for 

*  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not ;  and  when  thou 
'  art  converted  strengthen  thy  brethren/ 

Or  again,  if  we  pursue  the  whole  train  of 
St.  Paul's  reasoning,  or  of  any  one  of  the 
apostles,  shall  we  not  find  the  same  anxiety 
for  the  future,  both  in  the  case  of  themselves 
individually,  and  of  those  whom  they  ad- 
dress, which  indicates  the  still  undetermined 
nature  of  their  spiritual  condition  ?    *  Be  not 

*  high-minded,  but  fear.'     *  Let    him    that 

*  thinketh   he    standeth   take  heed   lest  he 

*  fall^.'     *  If  he  draw  back,  my  soul  shall 

*  have  no  pleasure  in  him^'     *  If  ye  live  after 

*  the  flesh,  ye  shall  die™.'     *  I  keep  under 

*  my  body,  and  bring  it  into  subjection ;  lest 

•^  1  Cor.  X.  12.  >  Heb.  x.  "  Rom.  viii.  11. 
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*  that  by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached 

*  to  others,  I    myself  should    be    a   cast- 

*  away  ".' 

It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  the  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine  appears  to  be  most  dangerous, 
and  most  at  variance  with  the  example  of 
apostolical  teaching.  They  continually  re- 
present election  in  Christ  as  a  reason  why 
the  true  Christian  is  zealous  of  good  works. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  a  reason,  and  a  powerful 
one — but  the  apostles  take  pains  to  repre- 
sent it  as  a  reason  not  why  he  is  so,  but  why 
he  aught  to  be^.  *  Put  on  therefore,'  says 
St.  Paul  to  the  Colossians,  '  put  on  as  the 

*  elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved,  bowels  of 
^  mercies,   kindness,   humbleness   of  mind, 

*  meekness,  long-suffering  p.' 

And  to  the  Corinthians,  as  an  earnest  ex- 
hortation to  moral  purity,  is  the  same  argu- 
ment proposed.     *  What !  know  ye  not  that 

*  your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 

■  1  Cor.  ix.  27. 

*  See  Sumner*a  Apostolical  Preaching,  p.  7%. 

»  Col.  ill.  12. 
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^  which  is  in  you,  which  ye  have  of  God,  and 

*  ye  are  not  your  own?    For  ye  are  bought 

*  with  a  price,  therefore  glorify  God  in  your 

*  body,  and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  God's**/ 

And  so  with  regard  not  only  to  moral 
duties,  but  to  their  continuance  in  the  faith, 
St.  Paul  never  ceases  to  speak  of  their  elec- 
tion, not  as  having  finally  settled  their  doom, 
but  as  an  urgent  motive  for  continuing  sted- 
fast  in  the  faith. 

To  the  Hebrews  he  says,  *  Let  us  hold 
*'  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without  wa- 
'  vering,  (for  he  is  faithful  that  hath  pro- 
'  mised,)  and  let  us  consider  one  another  to 

*  provoke  unto  love  and  to  good  works'/- 

To  the  Corinthians,  after  the  most  exult- 
ing anticipations  of  future  glory,  he  adds, 

*  Therefore^  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  sted- 
'  fast,  unmoveable,  always  abounding  in  the 
'  work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know 

*  that  your  labour  is   not  in  vain  in  the 

*  Lord*/ 

And  to  the  Thessalonians,  after  telling 
them  that  God    had    from    the    beginning 

*>  1  Cor.  V.  19.        '  Heb.  x.  24.        •  1  Cor.  xr.  58. 
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chosen  them  to  salvation ;  he  subjoins  the 
earnest    admonition,   'Therefore,   brethren, 

*  stand  fast,  and  hold  the  traditions  which 

*  ye  have.been  taught,  whether  by  word,  or 

*  our  epistle*/ 

^_It  must  then  be  the  constant  care  and  en- 
deavour of  the  disciple  of  Christ,  after  he  is 
brought  into  the  way  of  salvation,  to  keep 
himself  stedfast  in  that  way.  The  corrupt 
natnre  of  Adam  still  remains  even  in  the  re- 
generate, and  as  long  as  they  dwell  in  this 
fleshly  tabernacle  will  ever  be  at  war  with 
the  spirit.  He  must  strive  then  not  only  to 
grow  in  grace,  but  he  must  examine  himself 
seriously  and  often  whether  he  be  in  the 
faith.  However  warm,  and  zealous,  and 
spiritual  he  may  fancy  himself  or  even 
feel  himself  to  be,  yet  let  him  always  bear 
in  mind  the  caution,  that  every  spirit  is  not 
of  God.  There  is  a  spirit  of  fanaticism 
and  delusion  which  in  its  beginnings  it  is 
often  difficult  to  distinguish  from  sober  and 

'  2  Thess.  ii.  15. 
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true  piety.  Against  this  delusion  he  must 
ever  be  on  his  guard ;  and,  as  one  of  the  best 
criterions  for  ascertaining  the  point,  let  him 
narrowly  sift  his  thoughts  as  well  as  severely 
scrutinize  his  actions.  For  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  them  contrary  to  Christian  humility, 
or  charity,  or  sobriety,  this  he  may  be  sure 
is  not  from  God,  neither  is  it  approved  of 
God.  To  despise  or  to  neglect  ordinances, 
to  be  morose  or  unsocial  or  austere,  to  be 
capricious  or  irregular  in  religious  exercises, 
to  think  lightly  of  the  decencies  or  minor 
duties  of  life,  are  fruits  not  of  the  spirit  bat 
of  the  flesh.  And  if  any  disposition  towards 
these  errors  be  discoverable,  he  should  r^ard 
it  as  an  evidence  and  a  warning  that  he  is 
in  danger  of  departing  from  the  right  way. 

Above  all,  if  he  indulge  a  secret  pleasure 
in  the  comparison  of  his  own  case  with  that 
of  others,  an  error  into  which  our  Calvinistic 
brethren  are  most  apt  to  fall,  let  him  in- 
stantly check  the  uncharitable  and  unchris- 
tian thought,  and  remember  that  in  the  por- 
trait oi  false  religion  which  our  Saviour  de- 
scribed under  the  character  of  the  self-righ- 
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teous  Pharisee,  this  very  satisfaction  forms 
the  leading  feature, '  God,  I  thank  thee  that 
'  I  am  not  as  other  men  are/ 

If  however  under  this  severe  and  constant 
discipline  he  feels  that  inward  joy  which  a 
belief  of  being  in  communion  with  Christ 
diffuses  over  the  mind — if  moreover  this  be- 
lief be  verified  by  a  consciousness  of  love  to- 
wards mankind,  and  a  manifest  improvement 
in  virtuous  and  godly  living— he  need  not 
fear  to  encourage  within  him  so  just  a  conso- 
lation: and  he  must  learn  to  despise  the 
calumny  or  the  ridicule  of  the  world  if  ever 
it  should  be  cast  upon  him  for  this  persua- 
sion^y  JBut  is  it  possible  that  any  sincere  be- 
liever should  so  far  belie  his  profession,  as  to 
scoff  at  this  notion  of  conscious  fellowship 
with  the  Holy  Spirit?  When  the  voice  of 
our  Church  expressly  proclaims,  *  that  the 

*  godly  consideration  of  Predestination,  and 
'  our  election  in  Christ,  is  full  of  sweet,  plea- 
^  sant,  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  godly 
'  persons,  and  such  as  feel  in  themselves  the 

*  working  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  mortifying 
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*  the  works  of  the  flesh,  and  their  earthly 
'  members,  and  drawing  up  their  mind  to 

*  high  and  heavenly  things/  can  any  man 
who  has  declared  bis  assent  to  that  Article 
venture  to  make  the  very  object  it  describes 
a  theme  of  scorn  and  derision  ? 

Even  if  there  be  no  attack  made  upon  an 
individual y  if  it  be  the  class  only  of  persons 
so  described  upon  whom  he  chooses  to  dis- 
charge his  wanton  satire,  the  mischief  which 
his  idle  words  may  do,  thus  cast  abroad  like 
stones  at  random,  will  assuredly  rise  up  in 
judgment  against  him  at  the  last  day.  But 
if  by  contempt  and  scoffing  he  seek  to  injure 
the  credit  or  to  wound  the  feelings  of  a  bro- 
ther, and  thus  lay  a  stumbling-block  in  the 
way  of  him  for  whom  Christ  died,  let  the 
awful  words  of  Christ  himself  sink  deep  into 
his  heart,  and  strike  dumb  his  folly,  '  Whoso 

*  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones  which 

*  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him  that  a 

*  millstone  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and 

*  that  he  were  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the 

*  sea"/ 

»  Matt,  xviii.  6. 
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It  is  possible  indeed  these  appellations 
which  provoke  the  scorn  of  the  world  may 
be  assumed  as  badges  of  a  sect  or  party : 
and  if  so,  they  are  justly  deserving  of  severe 
rebuke  and  blame.  It  is  possible  the  indivi- 
dual against  whom  the  ridicule  is  aimed 
may  be  a  hypocrite,  or  he  may  be  an  enthu- 
siast— let  God  be  his  judge:  to  his  own 
Master  let  him  stand  or  fall.  But  whatever 
the  case  may  be,  he  cannot  be  a  greater  hy- 
pocrite than  that  man  who  professes  to  be- 
lieve all  that  our  Church  believes,  and  yet 
vflifies  and  derides  one  of  her  most  solemn 
and  explicit  declarations. 


Having  thus  endeavoured  to  shew  that 
the  doctrines  of  our  Church,  if  honestly  and 
fully  taught,  do  conduct  men  through  that 
narrow  way  which  leadeth  unto  life,  without 
calling  in  the  aid  of  those  speculative  opi- 
nions which  Calvin  and  his  followers  mix 
np  with  them,  the  question  might  here  be  left 
as  requiring  no  farther  discussion.  Yet  I 
cannot  dismiss  it  finally,  without  bespeaking 
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yoar  attention  a  few  moments  longer,  while  I 
point  out  the  connection  between  this  and 
the  former  discourses  upon  the  same  subject, 
and  briefly  lay  before  you  the  plan  and  pur- 
pose of  the  whole  argument. 

Dissatisfied  as  I  have  often  been  with  flie 
attempts  made  to  refute  the  Calvinistic  opi- 
nions— attempts  which  seemed  to  me  often 
to  retain  as  much  error  on  their  own  side  m 
they  exposed  on  the  opposite,  and  to  deprive 
Christianity  of  much  of  that  spiritual  and 
vital  force,  which  is  its  main  characteristic 
and  essential  property,  I  thought  il  would  be 
a  plainer  and  safer  way  to  demonstrate  the 
identity  of  these  opinions  with  that  philoso- 
phical creed  denominated  Necessity  or  Fata- 
lism— to  exhibit  this  creed  in  its  exact  form 
and  dimensions— and  to  refute  it  by  that  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  which  is  called  reductio  ad 
absurdumy  namely,  by  shewing  how  it  contra- 
dicts the  first  principles  of  man,  as  a  being 
furnished  with  active  powers  and  with  a 
sense  of  right  and  wrong.  Whatever  grounds 
there  may  be  in  nature  for  this  philosophical 
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creed,  and  whatever  difficulty  there  may  be 
in  refuting  it  by  direct  argument,  the  same 
grounds  and  the  same  difficulty  (precisely 
the  same  and  no  other)  will  be  found  to  lie 
in  Scripture,  and  are  produced  in  behalf  of 
Calvinism.  The  analogy  between  natural 
and  revealed  religion  is  in  this  case,  as  in 
most  others,  strict  and  conclusive — so  that 
according  to  the  admirable  argument  of  Bi- 
shop Butler,  from  being  difficulties  and  ob- 
jections they  become  proofs  in  support  of 
Revelation. 

When  for  instance  the  Calvinist  urges  upon 
us,  (who  admit  that  God  has  from  all  eter- 
nity by  his  secret  will  unknown  to  us  predes- 
tinated, through  Christ,  a  portion  of  mankind 
to  eternal  life,)  when,  I  say,  he  urges  upon  us 
that  God  must  know  each  individual  of  this 
portion  who  will  be  saved,  and  therefore 
that  the  number  is  long  ago  fixed  and  deter- 
mined, he  does  in  fact  say  nothing  more  than 
the  Fatalist  who  contends,  that  because  God 
foreknows  every  thing  which  comes  to  pass 
in  the  world,  therefore  every  thing  which 
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comes  to  pass  is  settled  \oug  beforehand — ^is 
absolutely  fixed  and  unalterable. 

Instead  of  being  disturbed  therefore  and 
dismayed  by  those  passages  of  Scripture 
which  the  CaWinist  alledges  respecting  the 
eternal  counsels  and  the  foreknowledge  of 
Crod,  we  ought  to  wonder  if  they  were  not 
there.     We  should  then  miss  one  of  those 
fundamental  truths  which  our  natural  reason 
has  taught  us,  and  which  we  might  confi- 
dently expect  would  be  recognized  and  con- 
firmed by  Revelation.     Upon  these  very  pas- 
sages which  are  produced  to  startle  and  con- 
found us  we  build  our  faith.    We  attempt 
not  to  explain   away  their  meaning  or  to 
deny  their  truth.    On  the  contrary,  we  wel- 
come them  as  truths  which,  however  inexpli- 
cable in  their  combination,  yet  separately 
taken  coincide  with  the  clearest  deductions 
of  our  natural  reason.     For  unless  we  hold 
that  human  liberty  is  inconsistent  with  Provi- 
dence,  or  the  contingency  of  events  with 
God's  foreknowledge,  we  can  never  allow 
that  these  passages  of  Scripture  interfere 
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Mrith  the  doctrine,  that  man  is  free  to  choose 
and  free  to  act— and  that  upon  himself,  upon 
the  use  he  makes  of  this  high  privilege, 
will  in  a  great  measure  depend  his  eternal 
condition. 

/  Let  us  not  fear  then  to  withdraw  this  Sto- 
ical  covering,  this  garb  of  human  metaphy- 
sics, with  which  Austin  first  and  Calvin  after- 
wards overiaid  the  divine  truths  of  Revela- 
tion. Let  us  separate  this  dross  of  earthly 
disputation,  and  restore  the  pure  substance 
of  the  Gospel  to  its  pristine  lustre  and  to  its 
native  simplicity. 

But  while  we  thus  throw  off  the  foreign  in- 
gredient, let  us  beware  also  that  no  part  of 
the  truth  itself  be  suffered  to  escape  at  the 
same  time.  Let  us  retain  both  the  purity  and 
the  power  of  faith— laying  none  other  founda- 
tion of  our  hopes  of  eternal  life  than  that 
which  Inlaid,  the  humiliating  doctrine  of 
man's  natural  corruption,  and  the  animating 
doctrine  of  his  spiritual  restoration  through 
a  crucified  Redeemer. 


7  *> 
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To  you,  more  especially,  who  are  hereafter 
to  be  sent  out  by  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  as 
labourers  into  his  harvest,  who  in  humble 
imitation  of  your  heavenly  Master  will  un- 
dertake the  gracious  errand  ''  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  is  lost,"  to  you  does  it  more 
especially  belong  to  cast  away  these  fetters 
of  human  invention,  and  to  set  ifree  your 
limbs  for  that  glorious  work.  Go  not  forth 
to  fight  the  Lord's  battles  encumbered  with 
this  unmanageable,  this  needless  weapon. 
It  is  no  sword  of  etherial  temper :  it  conies 
not  from  God's  armoury  :  but  set  forward  in 
full  assurance  of  faith,  arrayed  in  that  pa- 
noply divine  which  the  Scripture  supplies 
abundantly,  and  which  alone  is  able  to 
quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked. 

Take  then  your  example  of  instruction,  not 
from  the  jejune  tenets  of  philosophy,  but 
from  the  bright  and  living  pattern  exhibited 
in  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Ad- 
dress yourselves  to  men  s  hopes  and  to  their 
fears — to  their  sense  of  duty,  and  to  their 
moral  affections — to  their  consciousness  of 
what  thev  ou^ht  to  do  and  what  thev  can 
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do.  Bid  them  strive  with  all  their  might  for 
the  mastery.  Teach  them  how  much  de- 
pends upon  their  own  efforts,  and  their  own 
vigilance ;  and  that  those  efforts  and  that  vi- 
gilance are  now  doubly  called  for,  lest  this 
mighty  deliverance  should  have  been  wrought 
for  them  in  vain. 

But  above  all  teach  them,  as  you  value 
your  OMm  immortal  souls,  and  as  you  desire 
to  save  theirs,  teach  them  to  seek  to  enter  in 
by  the  good  and  the  right  way— and  what 
must  never  be  forgotten,  the  only  way. 
Speak  not  peace  \vhen  there  is  no  peace. 
Prophecy  not  smooth  things.  Presume  not, 
through  any  fond  notion  of  benevolence,  or 
any  false  notion  of  liberality,  much  less  for 
the  sake  of  worldly  applause  or  favour, 
presume  not  to  widen  that  gate  which  your 
Lord  himself  has  pronounced  to  be  strait 
and  narrow.  For  narrow  as  it  is,  be  assured 
it  is  spacious  enough  for  the  passage  of  all 
those  whom  you  will  ever  persuade  to  bend 
their  steps  towards  it.  And  should  any 
weak  or  presumptuous  disciple  propose  to 
you  the  question,   *  Arc   there  few  that  be 
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'  saved  V  your  answer  is  ready.  It  is  foN 
nished  by  our  Lord  himself,  and  it  ought  Soit 
ever  to  sil^ice  such  vain  ^iquiries. 

The  number  of  those  that  shall  be  saved 
may  indeed  be  comparatively  few — ^but  we 
know  assuredly,  that  it  was  a  countless  mul- 
titude for  whom  Christ  died.    We  know  that 
the  Chiu'ch  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  con- 
sist of  a  gathering  from  all  nations  and  frooi 
all  times.    We  know  that  the  faithful  seed  of 
Abraham  shall  then  be,  according  to  God's 
eternal  promise^  as  the  stars  of  the  sky  in  mul- 
titude, and  as  the  sand  which  is  by  the  sea  shore 
innumerable.  It  may  -be  your  glorious  destiny, 
it  ought  to  be  your  sanguine  hope,  (a  hope  in 
which  the  consistent  Calvinist  can  never  par- 
take,) that  you  may  increase  that  number — 
that  you  may  provide  guests  for  that  hea- 
venly feast,  who  would  never  have  heard  <rf 
it  but  for  your  preaching — never  have  sought 
after  it,  but  for  your  persuasion — never  have 
found   their  way   to  it,  but  for  your  guid- 
ance.    Happy  indeed  shall  he  be  who  turns 
one  sinner  to  righteousness — who  adds  one 
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•heep  to  the  fold  into  which  his  Lot d'9  flock 
will  then  be  gathered:  and  when  the  chief 
Shepherd  shall  appear,  from  his  hands  will 
he  doubtless  receive  a  crown  of  glory  that 
iiadeth  not  awa;^ 

To  Him,  the  great  God  and  our  only 
Saviour,  be  glory  and  honour  and  thanks^ 
giving  and  praise  in  all  churches  of  the 
saints  throughout  all  ages.    Amen. 


NOTES. 

P,  169.  With  which  Austin  first  and  Calvin  afler" 
wards  overlaid  the  divine  truths  of  Revelation.']  Bishop 
Tomline's  learned  investigation  seems  to  be  decisive 
of  this  point.  As  preparatory  however  to  that  trea- 
tise, and  as  equally  conducive  to  the  same  conclusion, 
I  would  recommend  the  very  ingenious  and  original 
argument  of  Mr.  Sumner  in  the  work  often  before 
jnentioned,  especially  in  the  chapter  on  Election.  I 
allude  particularly  to  the  two  criteria  by  which  he 
gays  the  truth  of  that  interpretation  may  be  tried, 
which  refers  St.  Paul's  expressions  on  the  subject  of 
Election,  not  to  personal  election,  but  to  the  election 
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of  the  Gentiles.  Firstj  if  it  was  really  this  election 
which  the  Apostle  had  in  view,  we  may  expect  to  find 
it  most  strongly  urged  and  most  clearly  stated  to 
those  churches  where  the  Jewish  converts  were  the 
most  numerous,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
the  Jewish  nation  most  familiarly  known.  That 
such  is  the  fact  he  proves  by  a  particular  examination 
of  all  the  Epistles.  In  the  churches  of  Asia  and  at 
Rome  the  Jewish  converts  were  most  numerous,  and 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  nadon  best 
known.  It  is  in  addressing  these  therefore  that  the 
point  is  most  largely  insisted  on.  To  the  Grecian 
churches  St.  Paul  is  nearly  silent  on  the  subject,  and 
only  alludes  in  the  most  general  way  to  their  being 
called  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  Neither  is  the  doc- 
trine of  personal  election  traced  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  They  had  always  prided  themselves  too 
much  on  their  national  privileges — and  he  docs  not 
tell  them  that  they  are  individually  chosen  to  salva- 
tion out  of  the  wreck  of  their  countrymen,  by  God's 
eternal  decree,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  he  would 
have  done,  if  it  had  been  either  true  in  fact,  oi*  im- 
portant in  doctrine. 

Thus  far  I  have  abridged  the  author's  statement: 
what  follows  however  is  not  only  equally  just  and 
original,  but  it  is  so  material  to  the  point  contended 
for  by  Bishop  Tomline,  and  so  happily  illustrative 
of  his  argument,  that  I  must  produce  the  passage 
entire. 
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<  Secondly^  if  the  passages  usually  ailedged  firom 

*  St.  Paal,  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  personal  dection, 

<  were  written  by  him  in  allusion  either  to  the  elec' 
'  tion  of  individuals,  in  so  peculiar  a  mann^sr  as  the 

<  first  apostles  of  Christianity  were  chosen^  or  to  the 

<  dection  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  church  of  the  true 

*  God;  then  it  will  follow,  that  in  proportion  as  indi- 
^^iduals  ceased  to  be  diosen  in  that  special  manner 

*  to  fulfil  the  divine  purposes^  f^d  in  proportion  as 
'  the^ling  and  conversicm  of  the  G^itiles  ceased  to 
'  be  extraordinary,  when  indeed  the  Church  was  com- 

*  posed  of  them  aUmey  the  subject  of  Election  will  also 
'  cease  to  be  insisted  upon  and  taught  by  the  eaiiy 

*  Christian  authors.  The  facU  exactly  correspond  with 
^  this  expectation.    Among  the  canonical  writerp,  it  is 

*  but  vaguely  alluded  to  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
'  salero:  and  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  we  find 

*  little  authority  for  the  doctrine,  and  not  a  single 

*  passage  which  is  not  reconcileable  with  that  inter- 

*  pretation  of  St  Paul  for  which  I  have  con- 
^  tended  *: 

P.  17f.  Go  not  forth  to  fight  the  Lord's  battles,  SfcJ] 
Numberless  are  the  passages  in  Luther's  works  which 
earnestly  inculcate  this  principle.     <  In  his  persevera, 

*  tanquam  mums  aheneus,  nihil  aliud  inculcari  tibi 
'  sinens,  quam  quo  modo  se  ipse  ostendit  et  manifestat 

*  Apostolical  Preacbiogy  chap.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  79* 

A  a 
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*^per  verbum  Chrisii\    Tu  babes  Evangelium,  es  bap- 

*  tizatus,    habes    absolutionem,    cs    Christianus,    et 

*  tamen  dubitas  ? Deus  dicit  dbi  <<  En  babes 

*  fiiiam  meum,  hunc  audias  et  acceptes.    Id  si  fiicis, 

*  jam  certus  es  de  fide  et  salute  tua*' Omk- 

*  tendsB  sunt  disputationes,  et  dicendum,   Ego  sum 
^  Christianus  ....  Dedit  tibi  firmissima  argumenta 

*  certitudinis    et   veritatis    siue.      Dedit   Filium    in 
^  carnem  et  mortem,  instituit  sacramenla,   ut  scias 

*  eum  non  velle  fallacem  esse,  scd  veracem 

<  Atque  ita  de  pradesiinatione  tuk  certus  eris,  remotis 

*  omnibus  curiosis  et  periculosis  quaestionibus  de  Dei 

*  arcanis  consiliis  ^' 

After  the  same  manner  Bit>hop  Hooper,  in  the 
preface  to  his  Declaration  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, condemns  this  superfluous  and  unscriptural 
speculation,  as  *  a  curiosity  and  no  religion^  a  presump- 

*  tion  and  no  faith,  a  let  of  virtue  and  a  furtherance 

*  of  vice  J 

To  these  authorities  let  me  add  the  sentiments  of 
one  who  has  made  the  preacher's  office  his  peculiar 
study.  *  When  all  these  circumstances  are  weijrhed 
'  together,  I  think  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the 

*  preacher  of  absolute  decrees  gives  too  implicit  con- 
'  fidcnce  to  human  interpretation,  and    teaches  the 


h  Vol.  V.  p.  197. 

<^  Vol.   vi.   p.  355.    Quoted   by  Dr.  LaurcDcc  in  the  notes  to  hii 
Baiiipton  Lectures,  p.  403. 
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^  doctrine  of  Calvin  for  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul.     If 

<  it  be  so,  it  is  no  light  matter.  It  is  not  a  question 
^  of  trifling  importance,  whether  we  disseminate  just 
'  and  worthy  notions  of  the  divine  attributes.     The 

<  general  impression  which  the  Scripture  leaves  upon 

*  our  minds  is  this,  that  God  desires  his  creatures  to 

<  entertain  a  reverential  love  of  his  goodness,  as  well 
^asa  reverential  awe  of  his  justice,  in  his  adminis- 

*  tration  of  the  moral  government  of  the  world;  and 
'  does  not  call  upon  us,  in  studying  the  terms  of  our 

*  acceptance  with  him,  or  in  meditating  upon  his 

*  counsels,   to  abandon   our  notions   of    right  and 

<  wrong,  or  the  results  of  that  gift  of  reason  which 

*  be  has  permitted  to  survive  the  fall.  Scripture,  in 
'short,  throughout,  aims  at  the  heart.  Christ,  in 
'the  most  unqualified  terms,  demands  the  love  of 
'  mankind  on  the  part  of  the  Creator ;  a  love  which 
'  the  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees,  in  all  minds  of 
'  common  mould,  cannot  fail  to  petrify  \' 

<1  Apostolical  pfeaching,  chap.  ii.  part  i.  p.  57* 
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APPENDIX. 


ON   THE    SEVENTEENTH    ARTICLE    OF 
THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 


Whatever  the  true  or  the  scriptural 
doctrine  may  be  respecting  Predestination 
and  Election,  it  is  still  incumbent  on  the 
Members  of  the  Church  of  England  to  prove 
that  their  opinions  on  these  points  are  con- 
formable to  the  Articles  of  Faith  to  which 
they  have  subscribed.  The  enquiry  then 
becomes  different  in  kind  from  that  hitherto 
pursued,  and  of  a  more  limited  extent.  In 
answer  to  those  who  contend  that  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine  of  absolute  decrees  is  set 
forth  in  the  Seventeenth  Article,  our  business 
is  to  shew,  that  such  was  not  the  belief  and 
consequently  not  the  intention  of  those  who 
framed  it:  and  this  point  being  once  esta- 
blished, the  difficulty  is  thrown  upon  them 
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to  prove  that  tlieir  opinions  may  be  recon* 
ciled  with  it. 

In  order  to  reduce  this  controverted  ques- 
tion to  as  narrow  limits  as  possible,  I  will 
first  state  a  few  preliminary  matters  of  fact, 
which  are  undisputed  on  all  sides ;  but 
which  are  of  great  importance  towards  form- 
ing a  right  judgment  of  the  main  subject  of 
enquiry. 

It  is  then,  I  apprehend,  needless  to  give 
historical  proof  that  Cranmer,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Ridley,  was  the  compiler  of  the 
Articles  of  our  Church — that  he  and  Me- 
lanchthon  entertained  a  high  respect  for  each 
other — that  they  maintained  a  long  and  con- 
fidential correspondence,  which  began  at 
least  as  early  as  1535* — that  in  1548  Me- 
lanchthon  suggested  ^  to  Cranmer  the  plan 
which  Cranmer  afterwards  intended  to  ac- 
complish for  setting  forth  a  joint  declaration 
of  all  the  Protestant  Churches — and  although 

■  Winchester  on  the  Seventeenth  Art.  p.  39- 
^  That  the  plan  originated  with  Melanchlhon  and  not 
with  Cranmer^  as  Dr.  Winchester  supposes,  is  proved  by 
the  extracts  from  Melanchthon's  Letters^  which  Dr.  Lau- 
rence has  given  in  the  notes  to  his  Bampton  Lectures. 
See  note  6.  to  Serm.  IL 
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this  design  was  dropped,  in  consequence  of 
political  events  on  the  Continent,  yet  in 
1552  a  body  of  Articles  for  the  Church  of 
England  was  composed,  the  same  in  sub- 
stance, and  nearly  the  same  in  language,  with 
those  we  now  profess. 

It  is  matter  of  fact  equally  undisputed,  that 
Melanchthon  tcni/brm/j^  taught,  as  Luther  did 
in  all  his  later  writings,  that  the  Calvinistic 
doctrine  of  decrees  was  not  Scriptural — that 
Christ  died  for  all  men — that  predestination 
relates  only  to  the  plan  of  redemption  through 
Christ — that  we  have  no  concern  with  any 
purpose  or  decree  of  the  Almighty,  except 
as  far  as  Christ  is  the  subject  of  it,  by  whom, 
whosoever  with  true  and  lively  faith  believ- 
eth  in  him,  will  certainly  be  saved. 

Melanchthon,  in  particular  allusion  to  Cal- 
vin's doctrine  of  decrees,  calls  him  the  Zeno 
of  bis  time,  and  thus  expresses  himself  upon 
the  occasion  of  Bolsec's  imprisonment  at 
Geneva  for  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  this 
point.     ^Lelius  mihi  scribit  tanta  esse  Ge- 

*  nevae  certamina  de  StoicA  necessitate,  ut 

*  carceri  inclusus  sit  quidam  a  Zenone  dis- 

*  sentiens.'  Epistolae,  Lond.  p.  396.  And 
again,  in  reference  to  the  same  subject,  he 
says,  *  Vide  seculi  furores,  certamina  Alio- 
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'  bn^ca  de  Staica  necessitate  tanta  siint,  at 
*  carceri  inclusus  sit  quidam»  qui  a  Zenone 
'  dissentit.'     Ibid.  p.  923. 

These  letters  were  written  in  the  year  1552, 
the  very  year  in  which  Cranmer  complied 
his  compilation  of  the  Articles,  about  which 
he  had  corresponded  on  the  most  friendly 
terms  with  Melanchtbon. 

Cranmer*s  own  opinions  are  distinctly  de- 
livered in  the  '  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Eru- 
dition for  any  Christian  Man/  published  in 
1543;  from  which  work  the  following  pas- 
sage, which  has  often  been  quoted,  will 
suffice  for  our  present  purpose. 

^  All  men  be  also  to  be  monished,  and 
'  chiefly  preachers,  that  in  this  highe  mater, 

*  they  lokinge  on  both  sides,  so  attempre 
^  and  moderate  themselves,  that  neyther  they 

*  so  preache  the  grace  of  God,  that  they  take 

*  away  thereby  free-will,   nor  on  the  other 

*  side  so  extolle  free-will,  that  injury  be  done 

*  to  the  grace  of  God/ 

What  Calvin  s  doctrines  were,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state  by  way  of  ai^ument,  for 
they  are  unquestionable  and  well  known. 
Bishop  Tomline  has  collected  the  passages 
from  his  writings  which  contain  all  the  points 
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for  which  his  followers  contend,  and  which 
we  deny  *.  Those  relating  to  predestination 
may  also  be  seen  in  Dr.  Winchester's  Disser- 
tation on  the  seventeenth  Article,  whose 
sammary  1  will  here  subjoin,  as  a  just  and 
plain  statement  of  the  case. 

'  Calvin's  doctrine  of  Predestination  ap- 

*  pears>  from  the  foregoing  quotations,  to  be 
^  resolved  into  the  sole  will  of  God,  both  as 

*  to  the  elect  and  the  reprobate.     As  to  the 

*  first,  he  asserts  the  decrees  of  God  to  be 

*  abflolute-^without  any  respect  to  faith  in 
'  Christ,  or  a  good  life.  As  to  the  reprobate, 
'  they  by  the  same  absolute  and  irrespective 
'  decree  of  God  are  predestinated  and  deter- 
<  mined  to  sin^  and  so  to  damnation.  How 
'  he  keeps  clear  of  making  God  the  author 

*  of  sin,  it  behoves  his  followers  to  explain.' 
[Winchester,  p.  17.] 

It  is  farther  remarkable,  that  Calvin,  about 
the  year  1548,  offered  his  assistance  to 
Cranmer  in  the  work  of  Reformation  in  this 
country ;  but  *  the  Archbishop,'  says  Heylin, 

*  knew  the  man,  and  refused  the  offer*' — a 
mortification  which  sunk  deep  into  Calvin's 

*  Refutation  of  Calvinism,  chap.  vii. 
^  Calv.  Inst.  lib.  iii.  c.  24.  sect.  14. 

*  Hist,  of  the  Reformation,  p.  65. 
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mind,  of  which  there  are  proofis  so  late  as  the 
year  1555"*:  whereas  the  cordial  agreement 
of  Cranmer  with  Melanchthon  is  proved,  not 
only  by  their  uninterrupted  correspondence^ 
but  by  the  very  phrases  used  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Articles,  which  coincide  with 
those  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  drawn  up 
by  Melanchthon  in  1530,  and  with  various 
parts  of  his  Loci  Theologici,  and  other 
works. 

The  Confession  of  Wirtembei^,  which  was 
composed  in  1551,  is  merely  a  repetition  in 
substance  and  a  revision  of  that  of  Augsbui^. 
The  agreement,  in  point  of  diction  as  well  as 
doctrine,  between  these  two  Confessions  and 
our  own  Articles  is  prominent  and  undis- 
guised. Some  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances may  be  seen  in  the  notes  to  Dr. 
Laurence's  Bampton  Lectures^;  the  first  and 
second  Articles  are  taken  almost  verbatim 
from  the  Confession  of  Augsburg ;  and  it  is 
particularly  deserving  of  notice,  that  the 
seventeenth  is  one  of  those  which  were 
wholly  added  at  the  same  time  with  the  first 
and  second,  as  well  as  those  on  Original 
Sin  and  Free-will,  viz.  in  the  interval  between 
the  first  Manuscript  sketch  circulated  among 

•*  Winchester  on  the  seventeenth  Article,  p.  41. 
'  Notes  11,  12,  and  15,  to  Scrm.  11. 
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the  bishops  in  J  55 1»  and  the  final  compilation 
of  the  Articles  in  1552. 

A  verbal  agreement  between  this  Article 
and  those  Confessions  on  the  point  of  Pre- 
destination cannot  indeed  be  made  out,  be- 
cause the  consideration  of  it  is  expressly 
excluded  from  them,  as  needless  and  as 
leading  to  no  good  end. 

*  Non  est  hie  opus'  (says  the  Augsburg 
Confession)  *  disputationibus  de  praedestina- 
'  tione  et  similibus.    Nam  promissio  est  uni- 

*  versalis  et  nihil  detrahit  operibus,  imo  ex- 

*  suscitat  ad  fidem  et  vere  bona  opera.'    Art. 
20.  De  Fide. 

The  Saxon  Confession  also,  which,  as  well 
as  the  Wirtemberg,  is  founded  upon  that  of 
Augsburg,  and  which  was  published  in  1551, 
speaks  yet  more  plainly  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

•  Non  addimus  hie  quaestiones  de  praedes- 

*  tinatione  sen  de  electione ;  sed  deducimus 

*  omnes  lectores  ad  verbum  Dei,  et  jubemus 

*  ut  voluntatem  Dei  ex  verbo  ipsius  discant, 

*  sicut  JEtemus  Pater  express^  voce  praecipit, 

*  Hunc  audite.     Non  quaerant  alias  specula- 

*  tiones.'     Art.  De  Remissions  Peccatorum^ 
et  Justijicatione. 

It  is  pleasing  and  satisfactory  to  trace  the 

B  b  2 
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progress  of  Melancbthon's  opinions  opon 
this  subject.  In  the  first  dawning  of  the 
Reformation  he  as  well  as  Luther  had  been 
led  into  those  metaphysical  discussions  which 
Calvin  afterwards  moulded  into  a  system,  and 
incorporated  with  his  exposition  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine.    But  so  early  as  the  year  1529' 

'  Ante  annos  triginta,  non  studio  contentionis,  sed  prop- 
ter gloriam  Dei^et  propter  disciplinam,  reprehend!  Stoica 
paradoxa  de  necessitate^  quia  et  contra  Deum  contume- 
liosa  sunt^  et  nocent  moribus.  Epist.  lib.  Load.  p.  407. 
This  letter  is  dated  March  20,  1559. 

In  his  answer  to  the  Bavarian  Articles,  the  same  jt§T, 
we  meet  with  the  following  passages. 

Palam  etiam  rejicio  et  detestor  Stoicos  et  Manichscos 
furores,  qui  affirmant  omnia  necessario  fieri,  bonas  et 
malas  actiones,  de  quibus  omitto  hie  longiores  disputiF 
tlones:  Tantum  oro  juniores  ut  fugiant  has  monstrotu 
opiniones  quse  sunt  contumeliosse  contra  Deum«  et  per- 
niciosae  moribus.  Nam  si  omnia  necessario  fiunt,  nihil 
opus  est  deliberatione  et  diligentia,  de  qua  Paulus  didt : 
Accurate  ambulate,  non  ut  fatui.     Op.  vol.  i.  p.  SJO. 

Again, 

Scio  niulta  inextricabilia  in  hac  quaestione disputari .... 
Sit  ea  modestia  ingeniorum,  ut  honestas  sententias,  et 
quidem  divinitus  traditas,  modeste  retineant,  etiamsi  non 
omnes  prsstigias,  quae  contra  struuntur,  destniere  pos- 
sint.  Memini  Franciscum  Stadianum  excellentem  ingenio 
dicere,  sb  uTEAMaus  paoPosiTioNSM  caxDEax:  Essede^ 
terminationem  divinam,  et  esse  coniingentiam,  sed  te  non  pone 
omnia  contraria  expUcare.  Ibid.  This  is  the  state  of  mind 
to  which  the  reasoning  of  the  foregoing  discourses  tends, 
and  the  reasonableness  of  which  it  is  indeed  the  main 
purpose  of  my  argument  to  establish. 
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be  renounced  this  error,  and  expunged  the 
passages  that  contained  it  from  the  later 
editions  of  his  Loci  Theologici.  Luther, 
who  had  in  his  early  life  maintained  the 
same  opinions,  after  the  controversy  with 
Erasmus  about  free-will  never  taught  them ; 
and  although  he  did  not,  with  the  candour 
of  Melanchtlion,  openly  retract  what  he  had 
once  written,  yet  he  bestowed  the  highest 
commendations  on  the  last  editions  of  Me- 
lanchthon's  work,  containing  this  correction^. 
He  also  scrupled  not  to  assert  publicly,  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  his  creed 
was  not  completely  settled*^:  and  in  his  last 
work  of  any  importance  he  is  anxious  to 
point  out  the  qualifications  with  which  all  he 
had  ever  said  on  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
necessity  ought  to  be  received.  *  Vos  ergo, 
« qui  nunc  me  audistis,  memineritis  me  hoc 

*  docuisse,  Non  esse  inquirendum  de  Prae- 
'  destinatione  Dei  absconditiy  sed  in  illis  ac- 

*  quiescendum,  quae  revelantur  per  vocati- 
'  onem  et  per  ministerium  verbi Haec 

*  eadem  alibi  quoque  in  meis  libris  protes- 

*  tatus  sum,  et  nunc  etiam  viva  voce  trado : 
'  Idea  sum  excusatus^.' 

'  Pref.  to  the  first  vol.  of  Luther's  works,  A.  D.  1546. 
^  Laur.  Bampt  Lect.  note  21.  to  Serm.  II. 
*  Op.  vol.  vi.  p.  355* 
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Dr.  Laurence,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  a  learned,  full,  and  accurate  investigation 
of  these  points,  and  whose  notes  contain  the 
most  valuable  proofs  and  authorities  con- 
ceming  them,  observes,  that  after  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg  (in  1530)  the  obnoxious  tenet 
of  absolute  necessity  was  no  more  heard  of. 
(Bampt.  Lect.  p.  249.)    So  little  ground  is 
there  for  the  pretence  set  up  by  some  recent 
advocates  of  Calvinism,  that  the  Reformers 
had  not  yet  purified  themselves  entirely  from 
the  leaven  of  popery— and  that  when  this 
thorough  separation  from  the  Romish  cor- 
ruptions took  place,  the  doctrine  in  question 
naturally  arose.    The  fact  is  directly  the  re- 
verse.    Predestination  was  a  constant  doc- 
trine  and  a  familiar  term  among  divines  for 
centuries  before.    But  the  Romanists  taught 
a  predestination  founded  on  foreseen  good 
works  or  merit,  while  the  first  Reformers, 
rejecting  this  with  abhorrence,  held  a  pre- 
destination that  was  equivalent  to  fatalism. 
This  error  however,  as  they  advanced  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,   was    by    de- 
grees abandoned ;  and  a  doctrine  more  truly 
Scriptural  succeeded,  that  of  predestination 
through  Christ  of  all  those  who  should  build 
their  faith  on  him.    The  proofs  of  this  change 
in  Melanchthon's  writings  are  innumerable: 
but  tliere  is  one  passa}»:e  more  remarkabh' 
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than  the  rest,  which  occurs  in  a  letter  of  his 
to  Cranmer,  in  1548,  because  it  not  only 
shews  how  thoroughly  he  disapproved  the 
opinions  formerly  maintained  on  these  points, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  was  the 
cause  of  Cranmer's  inserting  that  caution  in 
the  seventeenth  Article,  against  dwelling  in 
our  thoughts  upon  absolute  decrees  of  predes- 
tination [sententiam  praedestinationis],  which 
soon  afterwards  appeared. 

*  Nimis  horridae  fuerunt  initio  Stoicae  dis- 

*  putationes  apud  nostros  de  fato,  et  disci- 

*  plinae  nocuerunt.    Quare  te  rogOy  ut  de  tali 

*  aliqvM  formula  cogitesj  Ep.  xliv,  lib.  iii. 

rit  is  then  as  clear  and  demonstrable  a 
truth  as  any  historical  fact  whatever,  that 
Cranmer,  both  before  and  during  his  compil- 
ation of  the  Articles,  differed  from  Calvin, 
and  that  he  agreed  with  Luther  and  Me- 
lanchthon  upon  the  points  of  Predestination 
and  Election.  Whether  their  opinion  was 
right  or  wrong  is  not  now  the  question,  but 
whether  it  was  opposed  to  that  of  Calvin. 
Neither  is  it  essential  in  this  argument  to 
shew  the  consistency  of  the  language  em- 
ployed, or  to  explain  how  it  is  that  those 
consequences  do  not  flow  from  it,  which  its 
adversaries  alledge.  These  are  points  upon 
which  1  have  enlarged  in  the  foregoing  dis- 
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courses:  and  a  repetition  of  those  discus- 
sions would  not  only  be  needless,  but  irre- 
levant in  this  place. 

It  cannot  however  fail  to  be  observed, 
as  characteristic  marks  of  the  respective 
schools,  that  Calvin  is  bold,  precise,  and 
peremptory,  while  the  others  are  cautious 
and  diffident  in  their  language — *  fearful,' 
according  to  the  words  of  Ridley,  *  to  go 
'  farther  than  the  text  doth  as  it  were  lead 
*  them  by  the  hand.'  They  seem  to  be  aware 
also,  that  on  subjects  of  this  nature  only 
a  partial  disclosure  of  the  truth  can  be  ex- 
pected. If  we  cannot  adequately  compre- 
hend the  nature  of  God,  if  time  and  succes- 
sion of  events  are  ideas  proper  only  to  our- 
selves, and  not  applicable  to  him,  how  can 
we  presume  to  speculate  and  argue  upon  his 
antecedent  will  and  his  consequent  will,  his 
Jbreknotvledgey  his  purpose,  and  decrees? 
What  he  has  thought  fit  to  reveal,  we  receive 
with  alacrity  and  thankfulness,  but  more 
than  that  we  presume  not,  by  way  of  infer- 
ence and  constructive  argument,  to  ascer- 
tain :  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  either  wise  or 
innocent  to  apply  the  knowledge  that  is  re- 
vealed to  any  other  use,  than  that  of  our  own 
spiritual  comfort  and  edification.  Thus  while 
Calvin  is  intent  upon  definition  and  system^ 
they  are  carefiil  to  restrict  themselves  to  the 
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express  declarations  of  Scripture,  intent  in- 
deed upon  rejecting  error,  but  not  solicitous 
about  answering  cavils  or  resolving  curious 
questions — regardless,  in  short,  how  imperfect 
and  unsatisfactory'  such  a  scheme  may  be  to 
the  understanding — but  fully  assured  that 
enough  is  communicated  of  the  divine  coun- 
sels for  our  eternal  interests ;  and  that  to 
seek  to  penetrate  beyond  this  cometh  of 
eviL7 

Let  us  now  see  how  far  the  choice  of 
words  in  the  composition  of  the  seventeenth 
Article  supports  the  representation  here 
given  of  the  opinions  held  by  the  framers  of 
it.  And  to  save  the  trouble  of  reference,  the 
wh(4e  is  subjoined,  both  in  Latin  and  in 
Engiisb,  because  some  slight  difference  has 
beea  pointed  out  between  the  two  not  alto- 
getho*  indifferent  to  the  question  before  us. 

XVIL  De  PrtBdestinatione,  et  Eleclione. 

Prsedestinatio  ad  vitam,  est  ^eternum  Dei 
propositum,  quo  ante  jacta  mundi  funda- 
mental suo  consilio,  nobis  quidem  occulto, 
constanter  decrevit,  eos,  quos  in  Christo 
el^t  ex  hominum  genere,  a  maledicto  et 
exitio  liberare,  atque  (ut  vasa  in  honorem 

c  c 
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efficta)  per  Christum,  ad  aetemam  salutem  ad- 
ducere.  Unde  qui  tarn  prseclaro  Dei  bene- 
ficio  sunt  donati,  illi  Spiritu  ejus,  oppoitano 
tempore  operante,  secundum  propositum 
ejus  vocantur ;  vocation!  per  gratiam  parent; 
justificantur  gratis ;  adoptantur  in  filios 
Dei;  unigeniti  ejus  Filii  Jesu  Christi  imagini 
efficiuntur  contbrmes ;  in  bonis  operibus 
sancte  ambulant;  et  demum  ex  Dei  miseri- 
cordia  pertingunt  ad  sempitemam  felici- 
tatem. 

Quemadmodum  praedestinationis  et  elec- 
tionis  nostrse  in  Christo  pia  consideratio, 
dulcis,  suavis,  et  ineffabilis  consolationis 
plena  est  vere  piis,  et  his  qui  sentiunt  in  se  vim 
Spiritus  Christi,  facta  camis,  et  membra, 
quae  adhuc  sunt  super  terram,  mortificantem, 
animumque  ad  coelestia  et  superna  rapientem, 
tum  quia  fidem  nostrum  de  aetema  salute 
consequenda  per  Christum  plurimum  stabi- 
lit  atque  confirmat,  tum  quia  amorem  nos- 
trum in  Deum  vehementer  accendit :  Ita 
hominibus  curiosis,  camalibus,  et  Spiritu 
Christi  destitutis,  ob  oculos  perpetuo  versari 
praedestinationis  Dei  sententiam  pemiciosissi- 
mum  est  praecipitium,  unde  illos  Diabolus 
protrudit,  vel  in  desperationem,  vel  in  aeque 
perniciosam  impurissimae  vitae  securitatem. 
Deinde   promissiones   divinas   sic   ampleeti 
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oportet,  ut  nobis  in  Sacris  Uteris  generaliter 
propgsitae  sunt;  et  Dei  voluntas  in  nostris 
actionibus  ea  sequenda  est,  quam  in  verbo 
Dei  babemus  diserte  revelatam. 

In  the  English  Article  which  follows,  the 
words  added  in  1562  to  the  original  Article 
of  1552  are  expressed  in  capitals.  The 
words  omitted  in  1562,  which  were  in  the 
Article  of  1552,  are  given  in  the  margin. 
The  variation  between  the  Latin  and  the 
English  copies  is  marked  in  Italics. 

XVII.  Of  Predestination  and  Election. 

*  Predestination  to  Life  is  the  everlasting 

*  purpose  of  God,  whereby  (before  the  foun- 

*  dations  of  the  world  were  laid)  he  hath  con- 
'  gtantly  decreed  by  his  counsel  secret  to  us, 

*  to  deliver  from  curse  and  damnation  those 

*  whom  he  hath  chosen  in  Christ  out  of 

*  mankind,  and  to  bring  them  by  Christ  to 

*  everlasting   salvation,  as  vessels  made  to 

*  honour.    Wherefore,  they  which  be  endued 

*  with  80  excellent  a  benefit  of  God  be  called 

*  according  to  Grod's  purpose  by  his  Spirit 

*  working  in  due  season :  they  through  grace 

*  obey  the  calling:  they  be  justified  freely: 

*  they   be  made  sons  of  God  by  adoption : 

c  c  2 
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*  they  be  made  like  the  image  of  ^  bis  only- 

*  begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ :  they  walk  reli- 
'  gioasly  in  good  works,  and  at  length  by 
'  God's  mercy,  they  attain  to  everlasting  fe- 

*  licity. 

*  As  the  godly  consideration  of  Predestina- 
'  tion,  and  our  Election  in  Christ,  is  foil  of 
'  sweet,  pleasant,  and  unspeakable  comfort  to 
'  godly  persons,  and  such  as  feel  in  themselves 

*  the  working  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  mortify- 

*  ing  the  works  of  the  flesh,  and  their  earthly 
'  membei-8,  and  drawing  up  their  ipind  to  high 

*  and  heavenly  things,  as  well  because  it  doth 

*  greatly  establish  and  confirm  their  faith  of 

*  eternal   salvation   to   be   enjoyed  through 

*  Christ,  as  because  it  doth  fervently  kindle 

*  their  love  towards  God :  So,  for  curious  and 
'  carnal  persons,  lacking  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 

*  to  have  continually  before  their  eyes  the 

*  sentence  of  God's  Predestination,  is  a  most 

*  dangerous  downfall,  whereby  the  Devil  doth 

*  thrust  them  either  into  desperation,  or  into 

*  wretchlessness  of  most  unclean  living,  no 
'  less  perilous  than  desperation. 

*  Furthermore ^  we  must  receive  God's  pro- 

^  The  only  begotten  Jesus  Christ.     Ed.  of  1552. 

*  After  '  furthermore*  the  following  words  were  in  the 
Article  of  155*2,  which  are  now  omitted:  '  though  the 
*  decrees  of  Predestination  be  unknown  to  us,  yet' 
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*  101868  in  such  wise,  as  they  be  generally  set 

*  forth  to  us  in  holy  Scripture:  and,  in  our 

*  doings,  that  Will  of  God  is  to  be  followed, 

*  which  we  have  expressly  declared  unto  us 

*  in  the  Word  of  God.' 

Now  we  have  already  observed,  that  the 
metaphysical  disputes  about  Necessity  and 
Free-will  had  been  long  ago  laid  aside  by  the 
principal  German  Reformers  with  whom 
Cranmer  corresponded,  who  had  found  by 
experience  that  their  views  ought  to  be  con- 
fined to  what  is  revealed  in  Scripture.  It 
was  not  then  because  the  subject  was  new^ 
and  because  their  minds  had  not  yet  been 
raised  to  the  contemplation  and  study  of 
these  abstract  enquiries,  that  they  took  this 
limited  ground ;  but  they  had  run  through 
and  exhausted  the  controversy,  and  found 
that  the  only  resting  place  after  these  weari- 
some flights  was  in  the  revealed  word  of 
God. 

It  is  material  to  bear  this  in  mind  ;  because 
it  is  sometimes  imagined,  that  the  doctrines 
which  afterwards  took  the  name  of  Calvinism, 
had  not  been  fully  presented  to  the  minds  of 
these  early  divines,  but  were  the  fi'uits  of  a 
more  thorough  and  complete  reformation  in 
religion. 
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There  are  then  two  points  in  the  wording 
of  the  seventeenth  Article,  to  which  the 
attention  should  be  directed,  in  order  to 
judge  fairly  of  our  main  position. 

The  FIRST  is,  that  in  many  of  the  most  re- 
markable phrases  we  trace  the  language  of 
those  who  disapproved  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines,  and  *  the  striking  feature  of  whose 

*  system  was/  as  Dr.  Laurence  observes,  *  an 
'  election  in  Christ.'  p.  389. 

Quos  in  Christo  elegit.  Art.  1/.]  Melanch- 
thon  has  the  following  passage  in  his  Loci 
Theologici.  '  Ad  Ephes.  1.  dicitur,  Elegit 
'  nos  in  Christo^  ut  doceat  nos  causam  elec- 

*  tionis  esse  non  nostram  dignitatem,  sed 
'  Christum ;  ne,  remoto  Christo  et  Evangelic 

*  de  Electione  cogitemus,  sed  causam  electio- 
'  nis  in  promissione  Christi  quaeramus.'  Cap. 
de  Praedestinatione.    Op.  vol.  i.  p.  259. 

Ex  hominum  geiiere  a  maledicto  et  exitio 
liberare.]  Can  we  doubt,  says  Dr.  Laurence S 
the  source  or  tendency  of  the  expressions 

*  quos  elegit  ex  hominum  genere,'  when  we 
recollect  the  frequent  recurrence  of  language 
almost  similar,  and  of  an  idea  precisely  the 
same,  in  the  writings  of  Melanchthon?  '  Quod 

'»  Note  3.  to  Scrm.  VIII. 
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*  Pater  eetemus in  genere  humano  ..... 

*  elegant  sibi  Ecclesiam.  Loci  Theolog.  Art. 

*  de  Deo.  p.  22.   Recte  dicitur  caiisam  elec- 
'  tionis  esse  misericordiam  in  voluntate  Dei, 

*  qui  nan  vuit  perire  toium  geniis  humanvm 

*  sed  propter  Jilium  coUigit  et  servat  Eccle- 

*  siam Nam  ideo  electi  sumus,  quia  effi- 

*  chnur  membra  Christi.  Ibid.  p.  473.    Reve- 
'  lavit  arcanum  decretum  de  remissione  pec« 

*  catorum  propter  Filinm,  et  colligit  sibi  ex 
*'  tarn  corrupta  massa  humani  generis  Eccle- 

*  siam.'    Luth.  Op.  vol.  ii.  p.  505. 

After  reading  these  passages,  to  make  the 
proof  more  convincing,  let  us  turn  to  the 
language  of  Calvin's  Institute. 

*  Praedestinationem  vocamus  aetemum  Dei 

*  decretum,  quo  apud  se  constitutum  habuit, 

*  quid  de  unoquoque  homine  fieri  vellet.'    Lib. 
iii.  cap.  21.  sect.  5. 

However  undeniable  it  may  be,  that  to  God 
every  thing  virhich  happens  throughout  all 
time  is  known  in  its  minutest  detail  from  all 
eternity,  and  therefore  that  the  destiny  of 
each  individual  is  foreseen  as  well  as  that  of 
whole  communities,  yet  it  was  characteristic  of 
the  Lutheran  Reformers,  instructed  as  they 
had  been  by  experience  in  the  vanity  of  all 
metaphysical  speculations  upon  these  sub- 
jects, to  teach  a  predestination  not  of  indivi- 
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dualsy  but  of  tbe  Church  colleetivdtf^  into 
which  Church  individuals  are  coIUkI^  and 
according  to  their  faith  and  obedience  elected 
to  eternal  life.  Although  they  might  ac- 
knowledge that  Grod  was  the  sole  author 
and  arbiter  of  this  dispensation,  as  he  is  of 
all  that  happens  in  the  material  world,  yet 
they  did  not  allow,  that  every  single  act  was 
decreed  and  rendered  necessary  by  him  in 
the  one  case  more  than  in  the  other :  and  in 
the  language  they  employ  on  this  unfathom- 
able question,  they  are  careful  not  to  leave 
that  impression  upon  the  mind.  In  this  cau- 
tion the  English  Reformers  imitated  their 
example.   *  De  electione/  says  Melanchthon, 

*  a  posteriore  judicamus" ;'  and  as  Bishop 
Bancroft  observed  at  the  Hampton  Court 
conference,  *  that  we  ought  to  reason,  rather 

*  ascetidendo  than  descendefkdo^  thus  :  I  live  in 
'  obedience  to  God,  in  love  with  my  neigh- 
'  hour,  &c.  therefore  1  trust  that  God  hath 

*  elected  me*';'  soCranmer  expressly  teaches 
'  that  we  ought  not  to  assure  ourselfe,  that 

*  we  be  elected  any  otherwise,  than  by  feljmg 
'  of  spiritual  motions  in  our  hart,  and  by  the 
'  tokens  of  good  and  vertuoun  livyngi^.*    In 

■  Loci  Theologici,  p.  258. 

*  Second  day  a  conference. 

^  Necessary  Doctrine  and  Erudition.  Chap,  on  Free-will. 
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which  passage  he  has  expressed,  though  some- 
what raore  mildly,  the  very  sentiment  of 
Luther,  *  Pemiciosa  et  pestilens  cogitatio  est 

*  de  quarCy  ac  certura  affert  interitum,  prae- 

*  sertim  cum  ascendiraus  altius,  et  de  pne- 

*  destinatione  volumus  philosophari'  Op,  vol. 
vi.  p.  204.  How  intimately  this  accords  with 
the  language  of  the  Article  it  is  needless  to 
point  out. 

I  proceed  therefore  to  notice  other  expres- 
sions which  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Quemadmodum  prapdestinationis  et  elec- 
tionis  nostrae  in  Christo  pia  consideratio 
dulcisy  suavis  et  ineffabilis  consolaiionis  plena 
est  &c.]  No  candid  enquirer  will  refuse  to 
acknowledge  that  when  Cranmer  wrote  this 
clause,  the  following  words  of  Melanchthon 
were  in  his  mind.     *  Quos  elegit  hos  et  vo- 

*  cavit.    Rom.    viii.     Dulceniy   salutarenty   et 

*  mtdtiplicem  consolationem  continet  haec  sen- 
^  tentia,  quae  tamen  velut  inanis  ab  otiosis 

*  lectoribus  praeteritus.'  Loci  Theol.  fol.  258. 

Again, 

Ita  hominibus  curiosisy  carnalibus,  et  spi- 
ritu  Christi  destitutis,  ob  oculos  perpetuo 
versari  praedestinationis  Dei  sententiam,  per- 
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niciosissimum  est  pracipitium^  unde  illw 
diabolus  protrudit,  vel  in  desperationem,  vel 
in  aequi  perniciosam  impurissim€B  vit€B  securi- 
tatem"^.]  This  sentiment  abounds  in  Luther's 
writings.  In  the  following  passages,  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  phrases  employed 
by  the  framer  of  the  Article  will  be  found. 

Curiosis  in  posteriore  sententia  *  Multi 
'  sunt  vocati,  pauci  electi/  magna  materia 
absurditatis  et  impiarum  cogitationum  est. 
Quos  Deus  eligit  necessario  salvantur;  e  con- 
tra vero,  quos  non  eligit,  quicquid  etiam  fece- 
rint,  qualecunque  pietatis  studium  praestent, 
tamen  exitium  declinare  non  poterunt,  neque 
salutem  consequentur.    Proinde  ergo  me  ne- 

cessitati  non  opponam Verum,  si 

nunc  hae  cogitationes  cum  superioribusde  prae- 

1 

^  SecurUatem.  Recklessness,  The  use  of  the  word  wretch' 
leu  Dr.  Johnson  calls  an  unaccountable  corruption  in  our 
language.  It  probably  arose  from  observing  the  original 
word  to  be  spelt  rechelcss ;  and  after  it  became  obsolete  in 
conversation,  so  as  to  be  learnt  by  the  eye  rather  than  the 
ear,  the  ck  in  the  first  syllabic  came  to  be  pronounced  not 
as  our  Saxon  ancestors  did,  reck,  but  as  it  is  in  rich:  this 
led  to  the  further  corruption  wretch,  nothing  being  more 
common  in  practice  than  to  confound  and  at  length  to 
identify  a  foreign  or  an  obsolete  word  with  some  word 
of  the  language  that  is  well  known  and  in  frequent  ase. 
The  orthography  of  the  old  copies  of  our  Articles  ought 
surely  to  be  restored. 
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destinatione  conferantur,  id  certo  deprehen-' 
detur,  priores  ex  diabolo  essCy  quae  horainibus 
cam  exitiali  scandalo  sunt,  ut  vel  nunc  despe- 
rentj  vel  omnem  pietatis  sensum  rejiciant ,  Post- 
ilia  Domestica.  p.  57. 

Luther  proceeds  in  the  same  tract  to 
reason  against  the  doctrine  of  election  from 
eternity  in  the  mind  of  God,  to  assert  that  it 
18  the  will  of  God  that  all  men  should  be 
saved,  and  that  none  should  perish,  and  to 
describe  the  Elect  as  those  who  '  diligenter 

*  Evangelium  audiunt,  in  Christum  credunt, 
*Jidem  in  bonis  friLctibus  declarant.^  Of  these 
he  says,  *  Hi  demum  veri  Christiani  evadunt. 

*  Ubi  e  contra  ii,  qui  sentiunt  Dei  volunta- 

*  tem  non  esse,   ut  omnes  salventur,  aut  in 

*  desperationem  ruunt,  aut  in  securissimam  im- 

*  pie  tat  em  dissolvuntur' 

In  the  remarkable  use  of  the  word  praci- 
pitium  we  also  recognize  the  style  of  Luther, 
who  employs  it  precisely  in  the  same  sense. 
Speaking  of  the  Monks,  he  says,  His  enim 
avertunt  corda  hominum  a  fide  et  communi 
salutis  via  ad  sua  prcecipitia.  Op.  vol.  i.  p. 
376. 

In  the  concluding  cautions  with  regard  to 
the  promises  and  the  will  of  God,  the  same 
character    is   observable    which    marks   the 
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writings  both  of  Luther  and  Melanchtboo, 
an  anxiety  to  exclude  the  doctrine  of  per- 
sonal election  and  reprobation,  as  well  as 
that  of  irrespective  decrees  from  all  eternity. 

Deinde  promissiones  divinas  sic  amplecti 
oportet,  ut  nobis  in  sacris  literis  ffenercUiter 
propositi  sunt.]  Among  the  many  passages 
of  Luther's  works  in  which  this  point  is  in- 
culcated, the  following  may  suffice  for  our 
purpose.     '  Non  est  restringenda  generalis 

*  promissio^  qua  gratiam  bonis,  malis,  parvis, 
'  magnis,  frigidis,  calidis,  aridis  et  viridibus 
'  offert ;  non  est  arclanda  ad  illos,  qui,  tala- 
'  ribus  slolis  induti,  pii  et  sancti  esse  volunt.* 
Seckendorf,  vol.  i.  lib.  2.  sect.  43.  §.  5. 

*  Quod  autera  Christum  non  omnes  acci- 
'  piunt  ipsorum  culpa  Jit  ^  quod  non  credunt,  et 
'  indulgent  diffidentiae  suae.     Interim  manet 

*  sententia  Dei  et  promissio  universalis,  quod 

*  Dens  omnes  homines  vult  salvos  esse.'  Op. 
iv.  p.  441. 

In  Melanchthons  works  the  same  idea 
perpetually  occurs.  *  Est  igitur  in  voluntate 
'  Dei  causa  electionis  misericordia  et  mentum 
'  Christi,  sed  concurrere  oportet  apprehensi- 
'  onem  uostram.    Cxxvti  Qinm  promissio  gratia 

*  sit  universaiisj  ut  manifestum  est,  et  necesse 

*  sit  nos  obedire  promissioni,  aliquod  discri- 
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*  men  inter  electos  et  rejectoB  a  vduutate 

*  nostra  sumendum  est,  videlicet,  repugnan- 
'  tes  promissioni  rejici ;   e  contra  vero  am- 

*  plectentes  promissionem  recipi/  Op.  vol. 
iii.  p.  683.  Indeed  the  whole  chapter  on 
Predestination  in  his  Loci  Theologici  might 
be  transcribed  as  evidence  of  these  opinions. 

'  Duo  autem  sunt  consideranda  in  pro* 
'  missione  Evangelii,  videlicet,  quod  et  gratis 
^promittit  justitiam^  et  quod  pramissio  est 

*  universalis Ideo  neque  dignitatem 

'  nostram  respicere  debemus,  Tieque  ex  uni- 

*  versaii    promissione    particularem    ejffkere. 

*  Sed  singuli  nos  in  illam  universalem  inclu- 

*  damus.  Cum  igitur  de  electione  angimur 
'  aut  disputamus,  non  ordimur  a  nostris  sup- 

*  putationibusy  vel  a  lege,  sed  a  promissione 

*  Evangelii.'  Loc.  Theol.  de  Praedest.  ed. 
1535. 

*  Ut  prsedicatio  pcenitentise  universalis  est, 

*  et  omnes  arguit,  ut  Rom.  iii.  clare  dicitur ; 

*  ita  et  pramissio  gratiis  est  universalis ^  ut 

*  multa  dicta  testantur Removea- 

'  mus  igitur  a  Paulo  Stoicas  disputationes, 

*  quae  fidem  et  invocationem  evertunt 

'  Adversus  has  imaginationes  discamus  vo- 
^  luntatem   Dei  ex   Evangelio,   agnoscamus 

*  promissionem  esse  universalem^  ut  fides  et 

*  invocatio  accendi  possit.'     Ibid.  fol.  259. 
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Dei  voluntas  ea  sequenda  est,  quam  in  verbo 
Dei  habemus,  diserte  revelatam.']  Against  the 
folly  of  speculating  on  the  Divine  will,  ex- 
cept as  far  as  it  is  revealed  in  Scripture,  Dr. 
Laurence  has  collected,  in  his  valuable  notes 
to  the  Bampton  Lectures,  a  multitude  of 
passages  from  Luther's  and  Melanchthons 
works.  The-  following  may  serve  to  illus- 
trate our  main  position,  that  the  language  of 
our  Article  is  manifestly  influenced  by  their 
writings. 

'  Quare  non  deflectamus  oculos  atque  ani- 

*  mos  a  promissione  universalis  sed  in  banc 
'  nos  includamus,  et  sciamus  vere  in  ea  volun- 

*  tateni  Dei  expressam  esse.^  Loc.  Theol.  de 
Praedest. 

*  Prodest  piis  tenere,  quod  promissio  sit 
'  universalis,  nee  debemus  de  voluntate  Dei 

*  aliter  judicare^  quam  juxta  verbum  revela- 

*  turn.'     Melanch.  Op.  vol.  iv.  p.  499. 

'  Est   autem   utraque   concio    universalis, 

*  prsedicatio  poenitentiae  et  promissio.  Utri- 
'  que  igitur  omnes .  assentiamur,  agamus  poe« 
'  nitentiam,  credamus  omnes  in  Filium,  nee 

*  dispntemus  de  alia  arcana  voluntate^  nee 
'  fingamus    in    Deo    contradictorias    volun- 

*  tales.'     lb.  vol.  ii.  p.  347. 

'  Cum  dictum  est  necessario  judicandum 

*  esse  fie  voluntate  Dei  ex  verba  ah  ipso  tra- 
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'  ditOj  et  non  ex  imaginationibus  humanis, 

*  tenenda  est  etiam  haec  regula,  non  esse  po- 
'  nendas  contradictorias  voluntates  in  Deo, 
'  quia  Deus  verax  est.    Cum  igitur  promissio 

*  sit  universalis  ....  includamus  nos  in  pro- 

*  missionem  universalem.'     lb.  vol.  iv.  p.  162. 

'  £t  si  alia  subtiliter  de  electione  disputari 

*  fortasse  possunt,  tamen  prodest  piis  tenere, 

*  quod  promissio  sif  universalis.     Nee  dehe- 

*  mus  de  voluntate^  Dei  cditer  judicare^  quam 
*juxta  verbum  revelatum'     Ibid.  p.  498. 


It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  when  such  co- 
incidences of  language  are  produced,  that 
the  compiler  of  the  Article  agreed  in  opinion 
with  Melanchthon  upon  the  main  subject 
under  consideration.  I  proceed  therefore 
in  the  second  place  to  shew,  from  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  Article  itself,  how  studiously 
Cranmer  endeavoured  to  confine  himself  to 
the  very  text  of  Scripture,  and,  avoiding  all 
abstract  speculation  about  absolute  decrees, 
to  teach  only  an  election  in  Christ. 

For  this  purpose  it  will  be  more  conv^ient 
to  adduce  the  words  of  the  English  Article. 

Before  the  foundations  of  the  world  were 
laid.]     '  According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in 
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'  him,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world.' 
Ephes.  i.  4. 

To  deliver  from  curse  and  damnation  those 
whom  he  hath  chosen  in  Christy  and  to  bring 
them  hy  Christ  to  everlasting  salvation^  as 
vessels  made  to  honourJ]  *  Christ  hath  re- 
'  deemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being 

*  made  a  curse  for  us.'    Gal.  iii.  13.      *  In 

*  whom   we  have  redemption   through    his 

*  blood.'  Ephes.  i.  7.     *  That  he  might  ga- 

*  ther  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ, 

*  both  which  are  in  heaven,  and  which  are 
^  on  earth,  even  in  him  :  in  whom  also  we 

*  have  obtained  an  inheritance,  being  predes- 
'  tinated  according  to  the  purpose  of  him 

*  who  worketh  all  things  after  the  counsel  of 

*  his  own  will.'  Ephes.  i,  10.     *  And  that  he 

*  might  make  known  the  riches  of  his  glory 

*  on  the  vessels  of  mercy,  which  he  had  be- 

*  fore  prepared  unto  glor5^'     Rom.  ix.  23. 

Called  according  to  God*s  purpose  hy  his 
Spirit  working  in  due  season.  They  through 
grace  obey  the  calling.]     *  We  know  that  all 

*  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
'  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  ac- 
'  cording  to  his  purpose.'  Rom.  viii.  28. 
'  Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  an 

*  holy  calling,  not  according  to  our  works, 

*  but  according  to  his  own  purpose  and  grace, 

*  which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus.'  2  Tim. 
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i,  9.    *  Elect  according  to  the  foreknowledge 

*  of  God  the  Fatlier,  through  sanctification  of 

*  the  Spirit  unto  obedience.^  1  Pet.  i.  2. 

They  be  justified  freely  .^     *  Being  justified 

*  freely  by  his  grace  through  the  redemption 
'  that  is  in  Christ  Jesus/     Rom.  iii.  24. 

They  be  fnade  sons  of  God  by  adoption,^ 

*  To  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law, 

*  that  we  might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons." 
Gal.  iv.  5. 

They  be  made  like  the  image  of  his  only- 
begotten  Son  Jesus  Christ.]     *  Whom  he  did 

*  foreknow,  he  did   also  predestinate  to  be 

*  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son.'  Rom. 
vm.  29. 

They  walk  religiously  iti  good  works,]  *  Cre- 

*  ated  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,  which 
'  God  hath  before  ordamed  that  we  should 
'  walk  in  them.'     Eph.  ii.  10. 

And  at  length  by  Gods  mercy  they  attain 
everlasting  felicity,]     *  Come,  ye  blessed  of 

*  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared 

*  for  you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.' 
Matt.  XXV.  34. 

Cranmer's  plan  was  to  avoid  all  abstract 
speculation  about  God's  decrees,  and  to 
teach  only  an  election  in  Christ;  and  by  so 
doing,  he  not  only  adheres  closely  to  the  au- 
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thority  of  Scripture,  but  he  virtually  includes 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Christian  co- 
venant  under  the  notion  of  election.  That 
this  principle  was  not  lost  sight  of  or  weak- 
ened by  the  resettlers  of  our  Church  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  is  evident  from  the  very 
alteration,  slight  as  it  is,  which  the  seven- 
teenth Article  underwent  at  the  revision  of 
1662.  For,  as  if  in  order  to  mark  this  point 
decisively,  in  the  sentence  which  before  ran 
'  whom  he  hath  chosen  out  of  mankind,* 
they  introduced  the  words  '  in  Christ'  after 
the  word  '  chosen,'  although  the  context  suf- 
ficiently implied  that  such  was  the  meaning 
of  the  first  compiler.  The  fact  however  is 
material,  as  an  argument  against  those  writers 
who  pretend  that  the  Reformers  of  1562  were 
more  Calvinistic  than  those  of  Edward  the 
Sixth's  reign. 

The  Artioles  were  not  published  in  English 
till  1571.  In  this  translation  Dr.  Laurence 
has  justly  remarked  on  a  deviation  from 
the  original  which,  though  probably  un- 
designed and  not  very  important,  yet,  as 
far  as  it  goes,  weakens  the  anti- calvinistic 
character  of  the  seventeenth  Article.  The 
words  '  fidem  nostrani  and  *  amorem  no- 
strum,'   are    translated    '  their    faith'    and 
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*  their  love.'  Whereas,  he  observes,  the  pro- 
noun noster  seems  not  to  have  been  adven- 
titiously adopted,  the  use  of  it  being  to  im- 
press the  Lutheran  idea  of  election,  not  as 
individuals  but  as  Christians^  in  a  character 
common  to  us  all,  and  one  to  which  alone 
confidence  in  eternal  salvation  is   attached. 

*  Qui  de  hoc  (viz.  de  praedestinatione)  dubi- 

*  tat,'  remarks  Bucer  in  his  explanation  of 
Melanchthon's  doctrine,  *  nequit  esse  Christi- 

*  anus.    Praesumendum  igltur,  ut  principium 

*  fidei,  nos  omnes  a  Deo  esse  praescitos,  praefi- 

*  nitos,  separatos  a  reliquis,  et  selectos  in  hoc, 

*  ut  aetemum  servemur,  hocque  propositum 

*  Dei  rautari  non  posse.'     Note  4.  to  Serm. 

•  •  •    • 
vni. 

As  some  compensation  however  for  this 
defect,  the  English  translation  serves  as  a 
commentary  upon  one  passage  which  in  the 
Latin  is,  from  the  idiom  of  ihe  language, 
equivocal. 

*  QxLitm^idmoAwm  prcedestinationis  et  electi- 

*  (mis  nostrce  in  Christo  pia  consideralio,' 
may  be  translated  '  As  the  godly  consider- 

*  ation  of  our  predestination  and  election  in 

*  Christ;'  but  this  is  7iot  the  authorized  trans- 
lation; and  the  difference  is  not  immaterial. 
The  Article  runs  in  English,  '  As  the  godly 

*  consideration  oi  predestination  and  our  elec- 
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'  tian  in  Christ ;'  separating  our  from  predesiti* 
fiatiauy  (which  it  thus  represents  as  relating ^e- 
nerally  to  the  purpose  of  redemption  by  Christ,) 
and  adding  it  to  election  which  by  the  very 
meaning  of  the  term  is  necessarily  applied  to 
individuals. 

'V\\e  force  of  this  distinction,  which  the 
English  translation  has  made  apparent,  is 
clearly  in  favour  of  the  J  Jitheran  construc- 
tion :  hut  1  am  inclined  to  think  it  has  been 
hitherto  unobserved,  because  Dr.  Laurence', 
when  quoting  the  English  Article,  inadver- 
tently gives  the  clause  not  as  it  is  in  the  au- 
thentic copy,  but  thus,  '  the  godly  consider- 
'  ation  of  our  predestination  and  election  in 
*  Christ.*  And  Dr.  Winchester  commits  the 
equivalent  error  of  omitting  the  pronoun  our 
altogether,  *  the  godly  consideration  of  pre- 
'  destination  and  election,  &icJ^ 

It  is  observable  then  of  this  Article,  that 
it  neither  sanctions  the  doctrine  of  reproba- 
tion, nor  that  ot  absolute  predestination  to  life. 
But  it  is  farther  to  be  observed,  as  Plavfere 
has  well  pointed  out,  that  it  speaks  of  two 
kinds  of  predestination,  one  of  which  is  re- 


'  See   notes  to  Laurence's  Banipton  Lecl.  p.  430,  &c. 
and  Winchester  on  tlio  Seventeenth  Art.  p.  I9. 
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commendeci  to  us,  the  other  condemned*. 
Predestination,  rightly  and  piously  consi- 
dered, that  is,  not  absolute  or  irrespective, 
but  with  respect  to  faith  in  Christ  working  by 
love,  is  a  sweet  and  comfortable  doctrine: 
but  *  to   have  continually  before  one's  eyes 

*  the  sentence  of  predestination,'  is  a  differ- 
ent  thing   from   the  godly  consideration  of 
predestination  in  Christ.     '  What  is  this  sen- 
*tence?     Playfere    asks.      The    bare    and 
'  naked  sentence ;    that   very   decree   itself 

*  which  is  expressed  in  the  first  of  the  Lam- 

*  beth  Articles,  That  God  hath  predestinated 

*  same  men  to  life,  and  hath  reprobated  some 

*  men  to  death,  without  any  mention  or  con- 

*  sideration  of  Christ,  of  faith,  of  God's  pre- 

*  science,  or  anv  other  of  his  attributes  \' 

*  The  sentence  therefore  of  predestination, 

*  without  respect  to   the  maimer  of  it,  is  a 

*  downfall ;  but  the  vumner  of  it,  our  being 
'  chosen  in  Christ,  is  the  fountain  of  all  com- 

*  fort,  and  hope,  and  godliness".' 

*  And   whereas  it  saith  ;  furthermore  we 

*  must  receive  &c.  It  intendeth  to  give  further 

*  remedy  against  the  harm,  which  may  be 

•  WaterlaDd^  Suppl.  to  the  Case  of  Arian  Subscription, 
p.  57. 

'  Analysis  of  the  Seventeenth  Art.  p.  199- 

•  Ibid.  p.  200. 
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taken  by  curious  and  carnal  persons,  from 
the  sentence  of  predestination  had  con- 
tinually before  their  eyes :  which  harm 
ariseth  from  the  sentence  aloncy  without 
reference  and  without  order  to  the  general 
promises  of  God.  For  if  we  receive  God's 
promises  in  such  wise,  as  they  be  generally 
set  forth  to  us  in  holy  Scripture,  it  is  not 
possible  we  should  conceive  that  God  hath 
decreed  any  sentence  of  predestination  be- 
fore the  contemplation  of  the  success  and 
event  of  those  his  general  promises.  For  if 
he  have  before  decreed  to  give  faith  and 
salvation  only  to  some  jew  clioseri  already 
thereunto,  and  then  come  after  with  a 
general  promise  of  salvation  unto  all  upon 
condition  of  faith,  this  promise  must  needs 
be  to  many  illusory  and  deceitful ;  and 
thence  it  comes  that  the  sentence  of  pre- 
destination is  a  downfall  to  despair  and 
carelessness''/ 


When  therefore  the  Article  bids  us  regard 
predestination  always  in  conjunction  with 
the  general  promises  of  God  and  with  his 
icill  expressly  declared  in  Scripture^  it  does  in 
effect    condemn   that    peremptory    doctrine 

"  Aii.ilysis  of  the  Seventeenth  Article,  p.  201. 
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which  Calvin  and  his  followers  inculcate. 
It  does  not  presume  to  explain  theoretically 
to  the  human  understanding  what  is  utterly 
beyond  the  limit  of  our  faculties,  but  for  all 
practical  purposes  it  teaches  us  to  consider 
the  subject  as  St.  Paul  has  done^,  in  an  in- 
telligible order — God's  purpose  being  founded 
on  his  foreknowledge^  (not  as  Calvin  boldly 
asserts,  his  foreknowledge  being  the  conse- 
quence of  his  own  decree',)  and  man's  ac- 
ceptance of  the  promised  redemption  being 
left  to  his  own  choice. 

In  this  explanation  no  farther  difficulty  is 
involved,  than  what  belongs  equally  to  the 
scheme  of  natural  religion,  viz.  the  choice  of 
good  and  evil  being  left  to  his  creatures  by  a 
Being  of  iiifinite  power  and  goodness. 

But  with  these  difficulties  1  have  in  this 
part  of  the  argument  no  farther  concern :  my 
object  being  here  to  shew,  that  the  sense  of 
our  Articles  is  not  with  the  Calvinists,  but 
against  them.  If  any  further  proof  is  re- 
quisite, it  is  furnished  by  themselves — by 
their  own  repeated  and  importunate  attempts 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  her  two 
next  successors  to  procure  some   more  ex- 

»  Rom.  viii.  «9. 

*  I(]e6  praescivit^  quia  decreto  suo  sic  ordiD&rat.     Inst, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  ^3.  sect.  7* 
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plicit  declaration  from  authority  upon  these 
points. 

•  During  this  period,'  says  Dr.  Winchester', 

*  the  Calvinists  were  so  little  satisfied,  that 

*  our  Articles  came  up  to  their  doctrines,  that 

*  they  were  frequently  calling  for  additions 

*  to  them,  to  make  them  speak  agreeably  to 
'  their  minds.'  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign 
indeed  the  question  was  fairly  brought  to  an 
issue.  Archbishop  Whitgift  was  induced  in 
1595  by  a  party  of  Cambridge  divines  to  put 
forth  under  his  own  authority,  supported  by 
the  opinions  of  a  few  others  whom  he  had 
assembled  at  Lambeth  for  that  purpose,  a 
series  of  articles  explanatory  of  the  disputed 
points.  For  this  ofience  he  was  sharply  re- 
primanded and  threatened  with  punishment 
by  the  Queen;  who  however  at  length  ac- 
cepted his  apology,  that  they  were  not  in- 
tended as  a  standing  rule  to  direct  the 
Church,  but  merelv  as  answers  to  certain 
questions  which  had  been  warmly  disputed 
at  Cambridge,  sent  with  a  view  to  compose 
the  differences  in  that  University. 

In  order  that  the  wide  disagreement  be- 
tween these  doctrines  and  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  may  be  seen  at  one  view, 

*  On  the  Seventeenth  Article,  p.  83. 
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1  have  subjoined  in  a  note  the  Lambeth 
Articles,  together  with  that  summary  of  the 
decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Dort  which  Heylin 
has  given  from  Tilenus,  as  the  most  moderate 
and  impartial  account  of  their  proceedings ''. 


^  Lambbth  Articles. 

1.  God  from  eternity  hath  predestinated  certain  men 
unto  life  }  certain  men  he  hath  reprobated. 

2.  The  moving  or  efficient  cause  of  predestination  unto 
life,  is  not  the  foresight  of  faith,  or  of  perseverance^  or 
of  good  works,  or  of  any  thing  that  is  in  the  person 
predestinated,  but  only  the  good-will  and  pleasure  of 
God.  • 

3.  There  is  predetermined  a  certain  number  of  the  pre- 
destinate, which  can  neither  be  augmented  nor  dimi- 
nished. 

4.  Those  who  are  not  predestinated  to  salvation  shall 
be  necessarily  damned  for  their  sins. 

5.  A  true,  living,  and  justifying  faith,  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  justifying,  is  not  extinguished,  fulleth  not  away, 
vanisheth  not  away  in  the  elect,  either  totally  or  finally. 

6.  A  man  truly  faithful,  that  is,  such  a  one  who  is  en- 
dued with  a  justifying  faith,  is  certain,  with  the  full  as- 
surance of  faith,  of  the  remission  of  his  sins,  and  of  his 
everlasting  salvation  by  Christ. 

7.  Saving  grace  is  not  given,  is  not  granted,  is  not 
communicated  to  all  men,  by  which  they  may  be  saved  if 
they  will. 

8.  No  man  can  come  unto  Christ,  unless  it  be  given 
onto  him,  and  unless  the  Father  shall  draw  him ;  and  all 
men  are  not  drawn  by  the  Father,  that  they  may  come  to 
the  Son. 

9.  It  is  not  in  the  will  or  power  of  every  one  to  be 
saved. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE 


READER. 


In  the  work  now  presented  to  the  public, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  set  down  the  sug- 
gestions, which  at  different  times  have 
occurred  to  me  upon  the  theory  of  the  re!- 
lation  of  Cailse  and  Effect,  adopted  by  Mr. 
Hume,  Dr.  Brown,  and'  Mr.  Lawrence; 
and  to  imfold  the  traiA  of  reasoning  which 
has  led  me  to  regard  their  ai^lnents^as 
illogical,  and  their  conclusions  as  unf  hie. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  ilt- 
tending  such  an  undertaking,  arising  bbth 
from  the  popularity  of  those  authors,  as 
well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  subject. 


VI 

Every  one  must  be  conscious  that  the 
particular  forms  of  expression,  in  which 
thoughts  of  an  abstruse  jEmd  subtle  nature 
are  introduced  to  the  imagination,  and 
grow  familiar  there,  are  so  intimately  as- 
sociated with  them,  as  to  appear  their 
just  and  accurate  representative. — But 
these  forms  of  expression,  though  clear  and 
satisfactory  tS  the  person  in  whose  mind 
they  are  so  associated,  may  yet  fedl  in  con- 
V£ying  the  same  ideas  with  sufficient  pre- 
cision to  the  understandings  of  others.  In 
the  statemenroT^facts,  in  moral  discussions, 
in  declamation  or  poetry,  this  inconveni- 
ence can  scarcely  arise,  since  they  rarely 
present  to  an  intelligent  reader  any  image 
which  has  not  under  some  modification 
previously  passed  through  his  mind,  and 
is  not  connected  with  his  reflections  or  ex- 
perience. But  in  the  subtlety  of  meta- 
physics it  is  otherwise ;  and  moreover,  lan- 
guage which  was  originally  fi*amed  to  suit 

the  commonest  occasions  of  life,  is  ill  fitted, 
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even  under  the  application  of  the  most  ac- 
complished intellect,  to  express  the  nice 
abstractions  of  that  science. 

These  difficulties  are  the  only  excuse  I 
can  offer  for  many  obscurities  of  expres- 
sion,  which  I  fear  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing dissertation,  which  consists  of  little 
more  than  marginal  observations,  upon 
what  I  cannot  but  regard  as  fallacies  of 
the  above-mentioned  writers,  without  any 
pretence  of  composition  or  laboured  ar- 
rangement. 


*•;  ) 


PREFACE. 


It  is  attempted,  in  the  following  page^, 
to  controvert  Mr.  Hume's  doctrine  on  the 
^^  Nature  of  the  Relation  of  Cause  and 
Effect/'  as  set  forth  in  several  sections  of 
his  "Treatise  on  Human  Nature/*  and 
as  confirmed  in  three  sections  of  his 
"  Essays." — ^The  former  work  is  taken 
notice  of  only  in  as  far  as  it  forms  a  foun- 
dation for  the  latter.  But,  in  as  much  as 
some  propositions  are  taken  for  granted  in 
these  latter  sections,,  which  serve  as  the 
support  of  all  the  argument,  it  could  nei- 
ther be  so  well  answered,  nor  brought  so 
clearly  within  the  reader's  comprehension, 
as  by  exposing  the  fallacies  of  those  as- 
sumed premises  on  which  it  is  founded, 
and  whidi  are  to  be  found  at  large  in  the 
earlier  work. 
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In  this  respect,  Mr.  Hume  cannot  fairly 
avail  himself  of  the  higher  esteem  he  has 
called  upon  us  to  grant  to  his  ^^  Essays'* 
above  his  juvenile  "  Treatise  j*'  for,  as  the 
conclusions  are  the  same  in  the  Essays  as 
in  the  Treatise,  and  as  the  medium  argu- 
ments used  in  the  Essays  aid  the  conclusions 
drawn  in  consequetice  of  great  detail  of  pre* 
vious  discussion  in  the  Treatise^  it  is  both 
fair  and  necessary  to  examine  these  details. 

It  may  be,  as  is  hinted  in  the  Adver- 
tisement to  the  Essays, — *^  that  these  cfe- 
^^  tails  contain  some  of  those  negligent 
^^  reasonings  that  he  could  have  unshed  not 
"  to  acknowledge  in  after  life.'' 

I  shall  not,  however,  readily  allow  of 
the  advantage  of  such  an  excuse ;  for,  as 
long  as  the  premises  that  support  his  ma- 
tured opinions  are  only  to  be  found  regular- 
ly deduced  in  this  unacknowledged  work, 
it  is  incumbent  upon  one  attempting  an  An- 
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swer  to  expose  them ;  for,  there  is  no  little 
art,  in  refusing  to  adopt  the  **  negligent 
"  reasonings  of  youth,''  in  a  state  of  ad- 
vanced judgment,  yet  covertly  making  use 
of  a  material  proposition  (that  might  pass 
as  true,  even  in  many  an  acute  mind,  in 
reading  these  popular  and  elegant  Essays), 
which  is  only  supported  by  the  sophistical 
reasonings  of  the  youthful  Treatise,  and 
is  evidently  adopted  in  consequence  of 
them.  It  is  also  possible,  that  Mr.  Hume 
might  not  intend  to  deny  his  opinions,  in 
every  particular  that  regarded  these  points, 
as  he  continued  to  hold  the  consequential 
doctrine  deduced  from  them;  therefore 
there  may  be  the  less  infringement  upon 
the  wish  he  expresses,  *'  not  to  be  consi- 

dered  as  publicly  avowing  any  doctrine  not 

contained  in  his  latter  Essays. ' ' 

"  That  Nature  may  be  conceived  to  al- 
^^  ter  her  course,  without  a  contradiction,'' 
is  the  material  proposition  (elicited  in  the 
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Treatise,  and  subsequently  aaeumed  in  the 
Essays),  on  account  of  which  the  readei^s 
patience  is  principally  intended  to  be  in- 
truded upon ;  and  which  is  mentioned  in 
this  place,  in  order  that  he  may  perceive 
the  importance  of  its  investigation,  preid^ 
ously  to  his  consideration  of  the  more 
avowed  objects  brought  under  his  notice, 
in  the  answers  to  the  three  sections  of  the 
Essays,  entitled,  '<  Sceptical  Doubts  con- 
"  ceming  the  operations  of  the  Under- 
"  standing; ''  —  "  Sceptical  Solutions  of 
"  these  Doubts;''  and  "  Of  the  Idea  of 
*'  necessary  Connexion." 

The  doctrines  contained  in  these  last, 
lead  directly  to  a  scepticism  of  an  athe* 
isticd  tendency,  whose  dangerous  nature 
can  require  no  comment^  nor  any  f^Krfogy 
for  its  refutation.  Nevertheless,  did  there 
seem  but  sound  ailment  for  their  sup- 
port, whatever  might  be  the  unhappiness 
of  the  opinions  that  could  be  mferred  from 


them,  I  would  leave  them  unnoticed  and 
uncontroverted,  imagining  there  might 
possibly  be  an  error  in  the  argument,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  my  discovery ;  and  should 
OHitent  myself  in  withholding  an  assent  to 
propositions  which  my  understanding  might 
be  unable  to  refute.  Nor  at  this  time  of 
day  does  the  intention  of  entering  into  this 
controversy  appear  to  be  useless.  It  is 
not  many  years  since  Mr.  Hume's  notions 
were  the  occasion  of  much  dispute,  on  the 
vsry  ground  on  which  I  have  undertaken 
it ;  a  dispute  which  nearly  lost  the  mathe- 
matical chair  in  one  of  our  universities  to 
the  present  possessor  of  it,  on  account  of 
his  favouring  this  doctrine.  His  opinion, 
however,  as  far  as  it  related  to  any  coun- 
teaaiice  it  might  afford  to  the  principles  of 
atheism,  was  defended  from  the  insinua- 
tion, by  a  learned  treatise,  from  the  then 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  same 
university.  This  treatise,  whilst  it  con- 
tvoxeits  Mr.  Hume's  opinions  in  some  re- 
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spects,  denies  that  atheistical  inferences 
may  be  deduced  from  them :  but  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show,  that,  in  this  respect, 
the  author  wanted  observation  and  acute- 
ness:  neither  perceiving  the  corollaries 
that  go  along  with  the  doctrine,  nor  de* 
tecting  the  sly  and  powerful  sophistry  of 
the  reasoning  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported. 

Also  a  modem  and  living  author,  of 
gi'eat  celebrity,  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  his  late 
Lectures,  has  adopted  Mr.  Hume's  and 
Dr.  Brown's  notions  of  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect,  as  containing  a  proof  of 
the  materiality  of  the  soul; — a  doctruie  of 
sufficient  importance  to  justify  a  further 
investigation  of  the  argument  on  which  it 
is  supposed  to  be  well  founded. 

In  every  controversial  work,  much  ob- 
scurity appears  in  an  author's  arguments, 
on  account  of  the  opinions  of  his  adversary 


not  being  distinctly  understood;  owing 
either  to  partial  quotation,  or  mistaken 
statement :  I  therefore  mean  to  obviate  all 
chance  of  any  misunderstanding  on  that 
ground,  by  giving  the  adversary's  opinions 
upon  the  controverted  doctrine  in  his  own 
words;  taking  care  to  leave  out  only  ex- 
traneous matter,  and  to  alter  the  arrange- 
ment in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  at  once 
a  clear  and  concise,  a  fair  and  intelligible 
view  of  the  whole  subject. 
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SfC. 


IKTRODUCTORY   CHAPTER. 

Thb  plan  I  mean  to  adopt,  in  order  to  give 
a  clear  view  of  Mr.  Hume^s  doctrine  of  the 
relation  of  Cause  and  Effect,  in  the  most 
concise  manner  possible,  is ;  first  to  arrange 
such  quotations  fi-om  the  *'  Treatise  of 
Human  Nature,"  as  will  show  the  opinions 
there  held;  and  afterwards  select  some 
others  from  the  '^  Essays,'^  in  which  they 
are  corroborated,  and  enlarged  upon ;  and 
which  will  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  Treatise  are 
there  repeated;  with  the  addition  of  an 
application  of  them  to  the  affairs  of  ordinaiy 
life;  as  affording  a  ground  of  scepticism 
concerning  the  powers  of  the  understand- 
ing having  any  part  to  perform  in  the  re- 
gulation of  her  expectations. 
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The  quotations  from  the  Treatise  will 
first  show,  '^  what  is  the  doctrine  enquired 
into;*'  Secondly,  the  argument,  by  which 
Mr.  Hume  attempts  to  confute  the  opinion 
of  the  necessity  of  a  Cause,  for  every  be- 
ginning of  existence;  and  also  the  aigu- 
ment  he  employs  in  aid  of  his  own  doctrine, 
concerning  the  ideas  we  have  of  the  neces- 
sary  connemon  of  Cause  and  Effect;  and  of 
the  i6e/te^  there  is  placed  in  such  necessary 
connexion. — ^Thirdly,  the  definition  of  the 
relation  of  Cause  and  Effect ;  this  definition 
being  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  whole 
aigument. 

The  doctrine  enquired  into  is  the  neces- 
sary connexion  of  Cause  and  Effect,  and  is 
divided  into  these  two  general  propositions 
or  queries ; 

First,  '*  For  what  reason  we  pronounce 
"  it  necessary,  that  every  thing  whose 
''  existence  has  a  beginning  should  also 
"  have  a  Cause?*' 

Secondly,  "  Why  we  conclude,  that 
**  such  particular  Causes  must  necessarily 
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**  have  such  particular  Effects ;  and  what  is 
**  the  nature  of  that  inference  we  draw 
"  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and  of  the 
"  belief  we  repose  in  it*?'* 

Mr.  Hume's  method  of  answering  these 
questions  is  by  adopting  a  new  and  scepti- 
cal view  of  the  subject,  and  by  attempting 
to  confute  those  philosophers  who  were  of 
a  different  opinion  from  himself  concerning 
it,  by  asserting,  that  it  is  "  neither  intui- 
•*  tivefy  nor  demonstratively  certain  that 
"  every  thing  which  begins  to  exist  must 
•'  have  a  cause;  for  in  order  to  show  that 
*^  neither  intuition,  nor  demonstration, 
"  proves  the  maxim  that  whatever  begins 
"  to  exist  must  have  a  cause  for  eanstence^ 
^^  let  us  consider  that  all  certainty  arises 
•^  from  a  comparison  of  ideas,  and  from 
"  the  discovery  of  such  relations,  as  are 
^^  unalterable  so  long  as  the  ideas  continue 
"  the  same.  These  relations  are,  resem- 
*^  blance,  proportions  in  quantity,  degrees 

*  See  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  Vol.  1,  Part  8. 
Conduding  Sentences  of  Sect.  Sd,  page  116.  Sect.  Sd, 
6th,  6th,  7th,  part  of  Sect.  8th,  page  150  to  end. 
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of  any  quality,  and  contrariety ;  none  of 
which  are  implied  in  this  proposition, 
whatever  has  a  heginnbig  has  aUo  a  cause 
of  existence ;  that  proposition  therefore  is 
not  intuitively  certain/'  "  That  the  pro- 
position is  incapable  of  demonstrative 
proof,  we  may  satisfy  ourselves  by  con- 
sidering that  all  distinct  ideas  are  separa- 
ble from  each  other;  and  as  the  ideas  are 
separable  from  each  other^  and  as  the 
ideas  of  Cause  and  Effect  are  evidently 
distinct,  it  will  be  easy  for  us  to  conceive 
any  object  to  be  non-ewistent  this  moment 
and  to  be  existent  the  newt^  without  con- 
joining to  it  the  distinct  idea  of  a  Cause, 
a  productive  principle/'  "  The  separa- 
tion therefore  of  the  idea  of  a  cause, 
from  that  of  a  beginning  of  existence,  is 
plainly  possible  for  the  imagination,  and 
consequently  the  actual  separation  of 
these  objects  is  so  far  possible,  that  it 
implies  no  contradiction,  nor  absiu*dity ; 
and  is,  therefore,  incapable  of  being  re- 
futed by  any  reasoning,  from  mere  ideas ; 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  demon- 
strate the  necessity  of  a  cause/'  "  Ac- 
cordingly eveiy  demonstration  whiieh  has 
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"been  produced  for  the  necessity  of  a 
"  cause,  v^fallactms  and  sophistical.  They 
"  all  presuppose  the  existence  that  beginsto 
"  be  an  effect;  but  this  does  not  prove  that 
"  every  sort  of  being  must  have  a  Catise.*' 


"  As  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  every 
'  existence  must  have  a  Cause,  is  not  de* 
'  rived  from  knowledge,  or  scientific  reason- 
'  ing,  it  must  necessarily  arise  fi-om  obser- 

*  vation  and  experience ;  the  next  question 

*  therefore  is,  how  eooperie^ice  gives  rise  to 
'  such  a  principle  ?    This  question  I  shall 

*  sink  in  the  following :  Why  we  conclude 
'  that  such  particular  causes  must  neces- 

*  sarily  have  such  particular  effects  ?    Be- 

*  cause  the  same  afistver  will  serve  for  both 

*  questions: 


yf 


The  next  subject,  therefore,  which  is 
considei^ed  is  "  necessary  connexion;*' 
where  it  is  shown  in  what  way  experience 
becomes  the  foundation  of  our  expectations 
of  similar  effects  rising  ftx)m  similar  causes. 
The  reader  must  remember  that  this  dis- 
cttMOA  is  supposed  to  contain  the  answer 
to  the  question,  concerning  the  idea  we 
have  of  the  necessity  of  a  Supreme  Cause ; 
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else  he  might  be  apt  to  forget  that  he  has 
the  author's  authority  for  eonsidering  the 
custom  and  habit  of  the  mindj  arising  from 
an  association  of  ideasj  as  the  only  ground 
of  our  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  cause  for 
the  beginning  of  any  existence;  and  con- 
sequently for  any  notion  of  the  necessity 
for  a  great  Author,  Contriver,  and  Ar- 
ranger of  the  universe. 

Mr.  Hume  goes  on,  "  The  next  ques- 
"  tion  therefore  is,  whether  experience 
"  produces  the  idea  by  means  of  the  under- 
'^  standing  or  the  imagination^  whether  we 
^^  are  determined  by  reason  to  make  the 
"  transition,  or  by  a  certain  association  (of 
"  ideas)  and  relation  of  perceptions/' 

"  K  reason  determined  us,  it  would  be 
**  on  this  principle — That  instances  of 
"  which  we  have  had  no  ea^perience  fnust 
"  resemble  those  of  which  we  have  had  eape- 
"  rience;  for  that  the  course  of  nature  conti- 
**  nues  unifortnly  the  same.  Now  there  can 
"  be  no  demonstrative  arguments  to  prove 
"  that  those  instances  of  which  we  have 
^^  had  no  experience  resemble  those  of 
"  which  we  have  had  experience/' 


cc 
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^^  ^^  can.  at  least  imagine  a  change  in 
^^  the  course  of  nature ;  reason  therefore 
^  can  never  show  us  the  connexion  of  one 
**  object  with  another,  though  aided  by 
experience;  when,  therefore,  the  mind 
passes  from  the  idea  or  impression  of  one 
object  to  the  idea  or  belief  of  another, 
it  is  not  by  reason,  but  by  certam  prin- 
ciples, which  associate  together  the  ideas 
of  these  ob/ectsj  and  unite  them  in  the 
^^imagination. — ^The  inference,  therefore, 
•*  solely  depends  on  the  union  of  ideas  ; — 
"  for, 

*^  After  we  have  observed  resemblance 
^^  in  a  sufficient  number  of  instances,  we 
immediately  feel  a  determination  of  the 
mind  to  .pass  from  one  object  to  its 
^^  usual  attendant,  and  to  consider  it  in  a 
^'  stronger  light  on  account  of  that  rela- 
*^  tion.  The  several  instances  of  resem- 
^  bling  connection  lead  us  into  the  notion 
^'  of  power  and  necessity  J^ 

^^  Necessary  connexion,  therefore,  is  the 
^  effect  of  this  observation,  and  is  nothing 
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^'  but  an  internal  action  of  the  nihid,  or  a 
*^  determination  to  cany  our  thoughts  ftom 
*^  CHie  object  to  another/' 

^^  The  efl&eacy  or  exkergf  of  Cluue, 
''  therefore,  is  neither  [daeed  ia  the  Cannes 
^  themselvies,  nor  in  the  Deity^  nor  iK4he 
concurrence  of  these  two  principles,  but 
belongs  entirely  to  the  soul,  whieh  con** 
'^  siders  the  union  of  two  or  more  objects 
*^  in  all  past  instances.  Thu^ot^teta  ba?e 
^<  no  discoverable  eanneidon  ti^jethert  nor 
^Ms  it  from  any  other  principle,  but  cmtom 
^^  operating  on  the  imagination^  that  we  can 
^^  draw  any  inferance  from  the  apptorance 
^^  of  one,  to  the  existence  of  IJm  other ;  «nd 
^^  all  BBUir  in  this  connexion  consists  mdy 
''  in  a  Hmiy  idea  assoeioied  to  a  presad  tm- 
^'  pr€6sijo»;  for  belief  is  nothing  but  an  idea 
'^  that  is  different  from  a  fiction  in  the 
^^  manner  of  its  being  conceived,  ji  present 
**  impression^  traaspmls  the  mind  to  such 
^'  ideas  as  are  related  to  it,  and  communi- 
''  cates  to  them  a  share  of  its /orc«  and 
^^  vivacity.''  The  definition  of  the  relation 
of  Guise  and  Effect,  foUovro  this  analyus  of 
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it>  andoiay  be  observed  to  be  eoiif<miiable 
to  this  notion  of  a  euaiam  of  the  mind  Iteing 
its  only  foundation. 

.Thus,  3dly,  *•  We  shall  now^give  a 
^*  precise  definition  of  Cause  and  Effect. — 
*^  There  may  be  two  definitions  given  of 
*^this  rdation,  which  are  only  different 
*^  views  of  the  same  object,  and  make  us 
*^  consider  it  either  as  a  philosophical  or  as 
^^  a  natural  relation :  either  as  a  compari- 
^f  son  of  two  ideas,  or  an  association  be- 
*^  tween  them/' 

^^  We  may  define  a  cause  to  be  im 
abfect  precedent  and  contiguous  to  another ^ 
and  where  all  the  objects  resembling  the 
*^  former  are  placed  w  like  relations  of  pre^ 
^^  cedency  and  contiguity  to  those  objects  that 
>^  resemble  the  latter.  In  the  latter  sense,  a 
^Veause  is  an  object  precedent  and  contiguous 
^^  to  another^  and  so  united  with  it^  that  the 
•*'  idea  of  the  one  deiefinines  the  mind  to  form 
-^^  the  idea  of  the  other ^  and  the  impression  of 
^^  the  one  to  form  a  more  lively  idea  of  the 
:•*  other:' 

c 
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l/iiow  refer  the  reado*  te  the ^t^^ 
tions  already  mentioned^  as  iom^  in  the 
2d  Vol.  of  Mr.  Hume's ''  Eways;"  namely, . 


Sceptical  DoubU  concaning  the  ope- 
rationg  of  the  Understanding/' 


^*  Sceptical  Soluticms  of  these  Doidita ; 
and,  **  Of  the  Idea  of  necessary  Connexion. 
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From  these  I  have  arranged  some  Ex** 
tracts  that  will  enable  us  to  observe  that 
these  doctrines  are  repeated  there,  with  the 
addition  of  an  application  of  them  to  the 
affairs  of  ordinary  life,  as  affwding  a  ground 
of  scepticism  concerning  the  powers  of  the 
understanding,  in  the  regulation  of  its  ex* 
.pectations. 

'  That  '^  Nature  may  be  concdlved  to 
alter  her  course,  without  a  contradiction/' 
is  the  material  proposition  in  both  Essays ; 
used  as  an  argwment  to  prove,  that  it  is 
*^  enffom"  only  which  forces  the  ^f  imagi- 
nation''  to  fancy  there  is  a  ^^  necessary 
connexion  between  Cause  and  Effect," 


1^ 

a  'iVellMto^^  Afid  vivaoifiy  of  «6ticeptioii, 

Mpml  t«  «  firm  belief  f^wndtd  on  rea^o^. 
In  the  Emayft^  the  whole  ef  thise  notiam  are 
supposed  to  derive  their  support  from  the 
argument)  that  as  we  have  no  knowledge, 
either  ^  priori^  or  A  posteriori,  <^oneemin|^ 
the  "  secrets  of  Nature  ;*'  so  our  obser^ 
vatldn  of  the  action  of  a  Cause,  affords  no 
ground  for  the  conclusions  of  reason  re^' 
specting  it. 

That  the  idea  of  cauiatiofi  is  only  de- 
fined from  custom,  becomes  therefore  the 
^iemise^  from  which  the  (Conclusion  is  de* 
doeed,  that  ^^  beings  can  begin  their  exist- 
€tt0e«  of  themselves ;''  which  proposition, 
thoiigb  not  formally  repeated  in  the  Eb^ 
says  (and  which  immediately  renders  void 
that  for  the  necessity  of  a  great  first 
€at]ie,  atid  ''  produetive  prrndple'"  of  all 
things),  must  tacitly  in  theser  Essays  bd 
considered  as  well  grounded,  because,  as 
mberf  IbuBdaticm  whatever,  £»  supposing 
em^tMu^  neeessfury  fop  an^  efeeti  is  denied, 
tod  only  an  influence  6f  •*  custom  on  the 

imagination''  is  allowed  as  suggesting  a 

*  .    •     ■     ■ 

c2 


so 


'Kfmuy  of  it*;''  it  necewarily  f ollawt,  thai 
nothing  beyond  what  this  influence  suggests 
can  he.  assigned  as  any  reason  why  there 
should  be  any  productive  principle  for  all 
the  contrivances  and  ends  that  take  plao? 
in  the  universe ;  it  must  therefore,  I  think, 
be  understood  th$it  this  '*  juvenile  reason- 
ing" was  adopted,  and  acknowledged  but 

* 

too  surely,  in  the  latter  Essays. 


The  extracts  from  the  ^^  Essays''  are  in* 
tended  to  be  a  counter-part  to  those  taken 
from  the  '^  Treatise,''  which  ^^  show  the 
aigument  Mr.  Hume  employs  in  frivour  of 
his  own  doctrine  concerning  the  necessary 
connexion  of  Cause  and  Effect,  and  of  the 
Belief  reposed  in  it." — ^As  also  the  defini- 
tions of  this  relation,  which  the  notions 
give  rise  to,  and  which^  with  a  single  ex- 
cepjtion,  will  be  observed  to  be  little  varied 
from  the  former  ones. 

*  Had  ideas  no  more  union  in  ihejbmey^  tluui  db- 
jecU  seem  to  have  to  the  undentandiii^  we  could  nefcr 
draw  any  inference  from  Causes  to  Effects,  nor  rqxMe 
belief  in  any  matter  of  fact — See  Treatise  oo  HumsD 
Nature,  voL  L  part  Sd,  p.  184, 
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I  b^n  the  subject  with  those  reasonmgs 
which  are  reckoned  the  snpport  of  the 
main  argument,  ''  Nature  may  be  con- 
ceived to  alter  her  course,  without  a  con- 
tradiction/' 

First.— Says  Mr.  Hume*,  "  f"  shall 
venture  to  afiirm,  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion, which  admits  of  no  exceptidh,  thait 
^^  the  knowledge  of  the  relation  of  Cause 
'*  and  Effect  is  not  in  any  instance  attained 
^*  &  priori.  Experience  then  is  the  founda- 
^*  Hon  of  all  our  reasonings  concerning  that 
^'  rdation/' 

^^  And,  as  the  first  imagination  of  a  par- 
••  Hcular  Effect  is  arbitrary ^  where  we  con- 
sult not  experience ;  so  mtist  we  also  es- 
teem  the  supposed  tie  or  connewicn  between 
^^  the  Cause  and  Effect  which  binds  them  to- 
**  gethery  and  renders  it  Impossible  that  any 
<«  other  Effect  could  result  from  the  opera- 
*^tion  of  that  Cause  f" 

•  Hume's  Esnys  Vol.  S,  Part  1,  Sect  4di,  p.  itT, 
98, 87,  &c.    Part  of  Sect.  5.    Seet.  7. 

t  Ibid.  p.  80. 
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;  Secondly 5 — "  After  Bjipeirience  ©I  the 
^^  operattona  cf  Cause  and  Eflfect,  onr  con^ 
'^  elusions  from  that  experience  are  not 
*^  founded  on  reasonings  ctr  any  proeesa  of 
^'  the  understanding ;  for  Nature  has  kept 
"  us  at  a  great  distance  from  all  her  secrets, 
*^  and  has  afforded  us  only  the  knowledge 
'*  of  a  few  superficial  qualities  of  objeets, 
^^  while  she  conceals  from  us  those  powers 
^*  and  principles  on  which  the  infloenee  of 
*^^  tlnese  objects  entirely  depends/^ 

Thirdly.--''  Buft  notwithstawSng  this 
"  ignorance  of  natural  powers  and  piind- 
"  pies,  we  always  presume,  when  we  see 
''  like  sensible  qualities,  that  they  have 
"  like  secret  powers,  and  expect  tBuat  Ef- 
"  fects  similar  tO'  those  we  have  experi- 
"  enced,  will  flow  from  themv''  "This  is  a 
"  process  of  the  mind  or  thought  of  which 
"  I  would  willingly  know  the  foundatioii,;" 
''  but  enumerating  all  the  branches*  of 
"  human  knowledge,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
''  show  that  none  of  them  can  afford  an 
"  argument,  whence  reason  i»ay  draw  a 
''  conclusion,  th^t  thie  fulujre  B|ust  netes^ 
''  sarily  resemble  the  past ;  for  all  i:ea«m- 
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'*  ings  way  be  divided  hiio  two  MbA^  ; 
^mame^^  demoilstirative  peasonkigj  aiM 
^^Ant  ooa^rt^g  mMXet  of  fact  and  e:t- 
''  perieatfe.  That  there  are  no  demonstra- 
^'  tive  arguments  in  the  case  seems  evident, 
^^  (^lee  it  implies  no  ecnttadiction  (Mt  the 
^  49^^e  of  nature  mey  change;  a^  that 
^''atf  object  seeti&ingly  lihe  those  we  haV6 
^  ^xpepleneed  may  be  attended  with  diflfer- 
^  «flt  OF  contrary  effects  ;*'— for, 

**^  Mily  I  not  clearly  and  diBtinotly  cdii- 
<^'«l§lv«ilSialtii  bod^  fifiButg  ftoiii  thd'doiids, 
'^  8£dd  whidfr  in  o^  cxfAi^  resi^dtsf  rese^ft^led 
'^-  «tio#,niay  httsre  tlie1»Me  df  salt,  or  ^litag 
**"  ^>fi»^.  I^tih^<<e any  more  kitelUgible^pto- 
^pOfiSlion  than  to  AlBrii,  diaC  alt  the  tt^'s 
^  will'  floUlisb  in  Deoettber  and  Jaiiuitay, 
*f.  tfnd'  decay  ift  May  and  JttAe  i>"  '*  The 
*^bl$eAd  wttich>  I  fblmerly  ate^  nouriilh^ 
**mi&x-  h^  doM  it  M\<vst  that  otftfi^  btl6ad 


From  causes  ^ieh  appeiy*  dknilJE^  Ire 
expect  similar  effects — ^this  is  the  sum  of 
«tti^R]b  experimental  ootidiUfibiiiis^ut  it 

*'iiMti«"«vfd0iii  fbtt^  if  iWs 
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^^  were  formed  by  feAMm*  H  wpiild  be.  as 
'^pertdct  at  first,  and  upon. one  iiittaBce, 
'^  «8  after  ever  so  long  a  eoiirse  <^.expfli« 
^'  ence ;  but  the  case  is  fax  otherwiae/' 


. .  I- 
**  liifothiiig  so  like  as  e^& ;  yet  no  One, 
^^  on  account  of  this  apparent  sinilaiUy, 
«<  expectSxthe  same  taste  and  relish  in:aU 
*'  of  them.  Now,  where  is  that  process  of 
'^  reasoning,  which  from  <me  instance 
'*  draws  a  conclusion  so  different  from  that 
*^  which  it  infers  from  a  hundred  others  ? 
^^  Wben^ft  man  ^says^  I  have  found  in  all 
^'  past  instances  suck  aensihie'  quidities 
**  conjoined  with  such  secret  powers,  and 
*'  when  he  says,  similar  sensible  qualities 
^^  will  always  be  attended  with  similar 
*'  secret  powers,  he  is  not  guilty  of  a  tau- 
tology, nor  are  these  propositions  in  any 
respect  the  same.  You  day  the  one  pro- 
positicm  is  an  inference  from  the  other ; 
^*  but  you  must  confess  the  inference  is  not 
^*  intuitive,  nor  yet  is  it  demonstrative ;  of 
**  what  nature  is  it  then  ?" 

''  This  principle  is  custom  and  habit : 
''  for  wherever  the  repetition  of  any  parti*^ 
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**  ctdur  act  produces,  a  prppenaity  to  renew 
'^  itlie-aoi^  we  always  say  this  propensity  is 
*^dlq>effi^(A  of.custoin^:  Costom  is  the 
^^  great^gvide  of  buraaiiflifiB ;  and  when  we 
^*  say,  therefore^  that  one  object  is  con- 

• 

>Siiected^th  another^  w«  mean  only  they 
^f  jhttfe  acquired  .a  cqnneMon  in  our  tiumghts; 
^f^and  onr  ^be&'i^  (in  this  necessaiy  connex- 
^  ion,)  is  nottmig'  mme  than  ^  a  conception 
H  more  intense  and  steady  than  attends  the 
^*  fictions  of  the  imagination ;  and  this 
^  mamter  of  eohcq)tion '  arises,  from  a  cum- 
^  tamary  conjunction  vnX]Bi:hov^^ 
**  to  the  memory  or  the  senses." 

The  definition  of  the  relation  of  Cause 
and  £ffect  is  much  the  same  as  in  the 
"Treatise;''  it  is  this: 


^'  We  may  define  a  Cause  to  be  ap  ob- 
^^  jcct  f Mowed  by  another;  and  where  all 
^  the  objects  similar  to  the  first  are  foUow- 
"  ed  by  objects  similar  to  the  second ;  or,  in 
"  other  words,  wha^,  if  the  first  object 
"  had  not  been,  the  second  never  had  ex- 
•listed/' 


06 
AvA  ageixkf  he  has  ft  ihSfd  dtiftmloii : 

*<  veji  ihetehid  bf  « tHlstdmarf  fttuttitidii 
'*  to  tbe  idea  ef  tb6  «ffecf .  Of  tttis  tiio 
"  W<e  %at«  eap^yieneti  t  we  mAy  theMfote 
"  ibrm  anbtittr  defiaMdO'  df  ft  eaRtt6i  d^d 
0*  ctil'iC  att  objteet  felkmied  by  aa^ttie^, 
*'  and  wltose  appearanee  always  eoiweyft 
«*  the  lifciagfit  t»  that  other/* 


.    :t     /" 
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CHAPTER  THB  SSOOND.       > 

Having  now  made  an  abstract  of  Mr. 
Hume's  Treatise  and  Essays  on  the  subject 
of  the  lelation  of  Cause  and  Effect;  I  il^all 
proceed  to  ti!?^amme  each  pait  in  aft  regulai* 
an  order  as  I  conveniehtly  ednf;  aadisndMi-^ 
your  to  answer  the  two  questions  first  pro* 
posed,  in  a  more  popular,  and,  I  hope,  not 
more  illogieat  method  than  Mr.  Hmne  has 
fi>lk>wed,  by  attempting  to  prove, 

Fiaerr,  That  reason^  not  fancy  and 
"  custom,"  leads  us  to  the  knowledge,  That 
every  thing  which  begins  to  exist  must  have 
a  Cause. — Secondly,  That  reason  forces 
the  mind  to  perceive,  that  similar  causes 
must  necessarily  produce  similar  effects^ — 
TttiBDi^y,  I  shall  thence  estabUsh  a  more 
philosophical  definition  of  the  relatioif  of 
Came  and  Efiect. — FouanrLY,  shew;  m 
wbafr  respects  Mr.  Hume's  dtsfinitibn  19 
iiEudty. — ^Fifthly,  proceed  to»  prove  that 
Naikuie  cannot  be^  supposed  to  aker'  her 
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Coirirse  witfadtrt''  a  toi^f adiction  hi  terms ; 
and,  finally,  show,  that  CSistam  and  Habit 
alone  atre  hot  our  guidles;  but  chiefly  rea- 
son, for  the  regulation  of  our  expectations 
in  ordinary  life; 

After  this,  I  shall  ertdeavour  to  point 
out  some  material  &ults  in  Dr.  Brown's 
rettsbnitig,  tending  rather  to  support  Mr. 
Hume's  erroneous  arguments,  than  to  repel 
theih:  ^r^lUents  which  Mr.  Lawrence 
avaiUf  himi^elf  t$f,^in  the  Physiological  Lee* 
tures;  it^presfeht  btfotte  tttef'public ;  which 
have  drawn  so  much  of  its  Notice ;  and 
upon  which  I  shall  not  consider  it  irrelevant 
to  te&ea  few' remarks.      ' 

SBCTIOM  THE  FIRSTT.   ' 

^  Krst,then,  let  me  show,  why  Mr.  Hume's 
argumtent,  in  favour  Of  the  possibility  cS 
beings  eomtHenoing  their  own  existence  is 
sopMiitical ;  as  well  as  his  attempted  con- 
futation of  those  philosophers  who  have 
argued  to  the  contrary.  Mr.  Hume  says, 
the  proposition,  ^'  that  whatever  has  a  be- 
ginning, has  also  a  Cause  of  enstence, 
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caimpt  be  demonstrated,  becausie  the  ideas 
of  pause  and  S^ect.are  ^^  distinct'^  and 
^^  separable ;''  and  it  will  beeasy  to  con- 
ceive ^^  any  object  to  be  non*ex]fitent  this 
minute/'  and  ^^  existeilt  the  next;''  'With- 
out ^'  conjoining  to  it  the  idea  of  a  Cause, 
pr  a  productive  principle/*?— "This  iqaagi- 
nationis  plausible,  and  mayjpeirbapsi  appear 
well  founded  until  thoroughly  sifted.  Qn  a 
first  impression,  Causes  and  their  Effects 
may  seem  separable,  because  two  things 
are  mentioned;  one  is  distiact.  from  the 
other,  and  may.b^  imajitnec^,  ^separated 
from.it.       y,         ;  o  ^, 

They  may  also  seem  to  foUow.  one  ano- 
ther, and  ivne  to  elapse  between  the  opera- 
Hon  of  the  Cause^  irand.the  appearance  of  Me 
Effect;  sathat  durkig  the  interval  of  the 
supposed  period,  the  effect  m^ht  be  ima" 
gined  in  suspense^  and  so  indifferent  to 
existence  or  non-existence;  but  upon  a 
strict  and  rigid  attention  to  the  real  nature 
of  a  thing  in  opposition  to  its  accidental 
appearances,  one  cannot,  for  a  moment, 
suppose  that  the  circumstances  here  men- 
jtioned,  namely,  of  antecedency  of  Cause 


WMTik  tAiie,^aedfiavitwaiideaa-;<«hoiddiiD 
alqr  degrae  reader  it  po8afl>te -^fin*  cauaii 
a«l*.  their ^effeotB  tx>  jeamt  apart  in  naUue 
That  it  iaiimpeasibkiforf  them  toidoao, 
inthout^inycdyiiig  a  direct  emitradictioiiiD 
tariasr  ia^  .proposition.  1  hojpe  to  pro^e  id 
thejcoiii^se  of  thisJissay..  ^  '^  . 

y.:Biit  before  eacamiuiiig  into  this  notion^ 
oonoemingvther  possibility  of  effects  benig 
bttld  Ja  aasponaey  .and  then  of  beii^  liabie 
to-  begin  their  own  existence,  or,  in  Jtfr. 
Hiime'a 'wondsf  'V  of  the  separation  of  the 
^^Ad^tl^aii^ause  from  that  of  a  begiiH 
*^ji|ng  o&  existenee/'  it  wiM  be  neoessar^ 
Ul/ render  jthe  eKpressions  in  which  it  il 
Qil^^yddt>nvOTe  jAte)!^  This,  can^in 

Qa%)Va9  b6^tk)ne  so  lodgtas  the  d^nitkm^f 
Ike  word  effect  presuppoMs  a  canse}"  for 
the.finppo»tion  of  the  objection  lieSy  in 
its  being  possible  fiw  effects^  to  be  hehi  in 
suspense :  but  in  order  that  this  should  be 
possible,  the  meaning  of  the  word  effed 
muat.  be  altered.  Then^  if  the  ideas  art 
altered  that  lie  under  the  term»  accordiBg 


libepp  eiyi.be  DO {>hilQB«fl^^«a(l  it  Bever 
oeii  be  iBaisted  on,  that  the:^^<i,  wiuch 
Me.  «fj9^0d  ^  be  4»iff9med  witb  their 
eauaee  at  oae  period  of  time ;  and  to  le* 
quire,  in  otd^r  to  their  exhibition,  those 
fMtnaes  or  others ;  and  to  receive  the  name 
oC  ^9cUt  on  account  of  requiring  causes ; 
can  again,  upon  another  occasion,  not  be 
qfecU,  not  require  causes,  be  held  in  sus* 
peflBe»  and  be  imagined  capable^  begin* 
their  exietenee  by  themaelvee,  without 
emjoining  to  them  the  distiaetidea  of  any 
^•t|V^uotiveprinciple."->-It  might  as  veU 
^ ,  reckoned  sound  reasoning,  after  de« 
Mng'  the  figure  2  to  be  a  sign,  signifying 
thai  two  units  are  necessary  ta.itstcoQipo* 
sition,  to  maintain,  that  because  ii^gtands 
migfy*^  iti  csan  be  imagimdja».uttH>^H9d^ 
i^fithoot  «  contradiction ;.  so  4hat  itr  4o9$ 
jwjf  stand  in  need  of  2  units  Ao  iCa  oom- 
pmition  :^that  is,  a  word  may  be  taken 
19^  iflfo  contradictory  senses,  and  then  it 
laay  be  reasonable  to  predicate  of  each, 
4iE9Qti<M)s  that^  belong  only  to  the  other ; 
iMNii.  ^o  tfi,  U>rm  any  (contradietfwy  scheme 
in-.the.  WQild.    To*  VMke,  therefore^  ansr 
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thing  likie  a  rational  meftnitig''in  this  aen^ 
tence  of  Mr.  Hume's,  nothing  m&re  can  be 
intended  by  it,  than  that  we  should  ima- 
gine, those  existences  which  we  always 
observe  conjoined  with  others  in  such  a 
manner,  that  they  ctppear  to  be  their  ef- 
fects, properties,  or  qualities,  to  owe  them 
no  real  eanstence  or  dependence ;  and  there- 
fore capable  of  being  independent  objects, 
and  of  beginning  their  own  existence.  In 
like  manner,  it  may  be  said  of  causes^  that 
although  the  word  signifies  something  cal- 
culated to  introduce  a  certain  quality,  yet 
that  in  fact  it  does  not  introduce  a  new 
quality;  thus  naming  the  object  in  cme 
sense,  and  imagining  its  essence  in  another 
sense. 

This  also  is  as  though  we  should  agree 
to  designate  each  unit  by  the  figure  1 ;  and 
to  assert,  that  the  union  of  two  units  in- 
troduces a  compound  notion,  which  shall 
be  made  known  by  the  sign  2 ;  and  on  ac- 
count of  this  relation,  the  union  of  the 
units  shall  be  called  the  cause  of  the  com- 
pound quality  two,  under  a  single  term ; 
and  the  sign  2  shall  be  named  its  efM; 
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tt»d  ttftenrardft^MMrtt  lAiM  em  imagine 
tbt  Mnar^i that'ift  the  tmibii  o/^ the  tw&  tuitfo, 
to  enttiwithoat/and  separate  fifom,  the 
effeot^  tlier*resiilt  2.  All  this  eaimot  tdce 
plaee  whilst  we  msign  the  same  meaning 
to  our  wordst;  and  if  we  use  the  tams  in 
diffeoent  senses,  there  csok  be  no  philoso- 
phy.—Thenefore,  to  make  any  meaning 
whatever  of  the  proposition,  "  We  may 
:^^  imagine  causes  to  exist  separate  from 
fft their  eflfects ;''  the  objects  we  caU  cMises 
mre  not  to  be  iPiagiBed  ^^reamesi  but  nay 
\fe  supposed  n^i  to eauae^anyftkmgf  bift  to 
ffdst  without  determmimg  their  ouM  efectSj 
•r  any  others i  that  is,  causes  and  their 
^feeto  are  so  evidently  distinct,  that  they 
maybe  imagined  to  be  unconnected  ob- 
jects, that  are  not  causes  and  effects^  and  to 
4sd8t^  separately  without  a  contra^ction, 
tbou^  they  are  named  expressly  as  signs 
^4lie  ideas  <we  have,  that  they  are  neces- 
sary to  one  another. 

Thus,  the  original  question,  namely, 
^SWbether  ^very  thing  wtiuAi  begins  to 
^fjexist*  requires  a  cause  for  its  existence  P^' 
roaolTCfl  itsdf  into  two  others;  vix.     r 
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First,  Whether  objects  called  BFFBcra;  ne-^ 
cessaiily  require  causes  fdr  their  existence  ? 
or,  whether  they  may  begin  to  exist  with, 
or  without  them  indifferently  ?— ^As  also. 

Secondly,  Whether  any  objects  what- 
ever, without  being  considered  as  having 
the  nature  of  effects^  can  begin  their  ex- 
istences ? 

It  may  be  plainly  seen,  that  the  first  of 
these  questions  is  sunk  in  the  latter,  be-' 
cause,  if  objects  usually  considered  as  ef- 
fecU  need  not  be  considered  as  effects,  then 
they  are  forced  to  begin  their  existences 
of  themselves:  for,  conjoined  or  not  to 
thieir  causes,  we  know  by  our  senses  that 
they  do  begin  to  exist :  we  will,  therefore, 
immediately  hasten  to  the  consideration  of 
the  second  question,  which  may  be  stated 
in  the  following  terms :  Whether  every  ob- 
ject which  b^ns  to  exist  must  owe  its 
existence  to  a  cause  ? 

Let  the  object  which  we  suppose  to  be- 
^  its  existence  of  itself  be  imagined, 
abstracted  from  the  nature  of  all  objects 
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we  are  acquainted  with,  saving  in  its  ca- 
pacity for  existence ;  let  us  suppose  it  to 
be  no  effect;  there  shall  be  no  prevening 
circumstances  whatever  that  affect  it,  nor 
any  existence  in  the  universe :  let  it  be  so ; 
let  there  be  nought  but  a  blank;  and 
a  mass  of  whatsoever  can  be  supposed  not 
to  require  a  cause  start  forth  into  exist- 
ence, and  make  the  first  breach  on  the 
wide  nonentity  around ; — ^now,  what  is  this 
starting  forth,  beginning,  coming  into  ex- 
istence, but  an  action,  which  is  a  quality 
erf  an  object  not  yet  in  being,  and  so  not 
possible  to  have  its  qualities  determined, 
nevertheless  exhibiting  its  qualities  ? 

If,  indeed,  it  should  be  shown,  that 
there  is  no  proposition  whatever  taken  as 
a'  gr6und  on  which  to  build  an  argument 
ifl  this  question,  neither  one  conclusion 
tior  the  other  can  be  supported ;  and  there 
need  be  no  attempt  at  reasoning. — But,  if 
my  adversary  allows  that,  no  existence  be- 
ing supposed  previously  in  the  universe, 
existence,  in  order  to  be,  must  begin  to  be^ 
aad  that  the  notion  of  hegimimg  an  aeUoH 
(tbe  being  that  hegina  it  aot  supposed  y^el 
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in  existence),  involvea  a  eontraSktion  tn 
terms;  then  this  beginning  to  exist  cannot 
appear  but  as  a  capacity  some  nature  hath 
to  alter  the  presupposed  nonentity^  and  to 
act  for  itself,  whilst  itself  is  not  in  being. 
-^The  ori^nal  assumption  may  ^ny,  ai 
much  as  it  pleases,  all  cause  of  existence; 
but,  whilst  in  its  veiy  idea,  the  eonmience* 
ment  of  existence  is  an  effect  predicated 
of  some  supposed  catbsej  (^because  the  quality 
of  an  object  which  must  be  tit  emsteiu:e  to 
possess  itfj  we  must  conclude  that  there  is  no 
ob/ect  which  begins  to  exists  but  muit  owe  Us 
existence  to  some  cause. 

For  this  reason  it  is,  that  the  answers 
to  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Locke  are  unsound, 
in  as  far  as  they  are  an  endeavour  to  show, 
that  their  arguments  are  altogether  so- 
phistical.—Mr.  Hume  objects  to  them, 
that  the  existence  supposed  to  begin 
by  itself,  ''  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  an  effect;  and  that  these  authors  as^ 
sume  what  is  not  granted,  viz.  that  the 
existence  in  question  requires  a  causes'' 
as  where  Dr.  Clarke  shows  it  i9  an  absur* 
dkty  to  imagine  an  object  its  men  cause^  and 


Mr.  Locke  asserts  that  it  is  equally  so,  to 
ooooeive  of  nothing  as  a  cause.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true,  that  these  authors  assumed 
that  which  was  in  question ;  namely,  that 
every  existence  must  have  a  cause :  but, 
as  every  thing  not  yet  in  existence,  to  exist 
at  all,  mnst  begin,  and  as  the  beginning  of 
any  thing  mnst  always  be  supposed,  by  the 
nature  of  the  action,  to  be  a  quality  of 
something  in  existence,  which  existence  is 
yet  DENIED  by  the  statement  of  the  ques- 
tion, these  philosophers  felt  the  involved 
absurdity  so  great,  that  they  passed  over 
the  first  question  as  too  ridiculous,  pro- 
bably, to  consider  formally;  then  show- 
ed, that  the  mind  of  man  was  forced 
to  look  upon  all  things  which  begin  to 
esdst  as  dependent  qualities  ;  and  thus,  that 
an  object  could  neither  depend  upon  itself 
for  existence,  nor  yet  upon  nothing. 

liCt  it  be  remembered,  too,  that  al- 
though Mr.  Hume  inveighs  against  this 
method  as  sophistical,  by  conceiving  it 
begs  the  question,  yet  his  own  argument, 
t]ie  whole  way,  consists  in  the  possibility 
of  imagining  an  effect  ^^  non-ej^ient  this 
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minute,''  and  ^^  existing  the  next;*^  and 
does  not  himself  consider  any  other  '^  sort  of 
being ''  possible ;  and  has  no  other  way  of 
supporting  his  own  notion  of  the  begin- 
ning of  existence  by  itself,  except  under 
the  idea  of  an  effect  in  suspense ;  which  is 
still  a  relative  term^  and  begs  the  question 
for  the  necessity  of  its  correlative,  i.  e,  its 
cause,  just  as  much  as  he  asserts  his  ad- 
versaries do,  whom  he  declares  to  be  illo- 
gical reasoners. 

If  then  (as  I  hope  I  have  shown)  aU 
objects  whatever,  which  begin  to  exists 
must  owe  their  existence  to  some  cause ^  those 
we  usually  consider  as  effects  cannot  be 
held  in  suspense ;  suddenly  alter  their  na- 
ture ;  be  "  non-existent  this  minute,  and 
existent  the  next;"  and,  though  always 
introduced  as  qualities  of  other  objects^  be 
easily  separated  from  the  ideas  of  their 
causes,  and  require  no  *'  productive  prin- 
ciple/' 

''  That  Cause  and  Effect  are  distinct 
and  separable;"  so  *•  that  any  object  may 
be  conceived,  as  therefore  capable  of  begin- 
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nifig  its  own  eanstence^^'  must  be  considered 
as  among  the  notions  adopted  in  the  Essays: 
what  else  is  the  meaning  of  such  proposi- 
tions as  these :  *•  There  appears  not 
**  throughout  all  nature,  any  one  instance 
*' of  connection,  as  conceivable  by  us;*' 
**  one  event  follows  another/'  "but  we  never 
can  observe  any  tye  betwee^i  them^  &c.*'' 
Indeed,  the  not  admitting  "  any  relations  of 
ideas  J  ^  or  "  any  reasonings  a  priori^^*-  (so 
as  to  be  capable  of  supporting  the  idea  of 
CAUSATION  as  a  creating  principle  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  universe)  is  but  repeating 
"  the  juvenile  ideas''  of  the  Treatise,  and 
**  casting  them  anew  in  these  later  pieces  f.'' 


Before  I  proceed  further,  I  wish  my 
reader  to  grant  the  proposition,  "  That  a 
Being  cannot  begin  its  existence  of  itself/' 
because  I  mean  to  make  use  of  it  in  my 
further  reply  to  Mr.  Hume's  doctrines; 
and,  unless  this  step  is  allowed,  I  cati 
make  no  further  progress  in  this  argument. 


•  Essays,  Sec.  7.  p.  77. 

f  See  advertisement  to  the  Essays. 
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iBCTION   THE 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  second 
part  of  the  original  inquiry ;  that  i8»  Why 
'*  we  conclude  that  such  particular  Causes 
must  necessarily  have  such  particular  Ef- 
fects ;  and  what  is  the  nature  of  that  in- 
ference we  draw  from  one  to  the  oUier, 
'tad  of  the  betief  we  repose  in  it?  The 
question,  however,  ought  to  stand  thus, 
^^  why  LtKE  CAUSES  must  necessarily  have 
Li^£  EFFECTS  ?  bccausc  what  is  really  en- 
quired into,  is  the  general  notion  offieces' 
smy  connewion^  between  aU  like  Cause  and 
Efifect;  and  by  thus  putting  the  question 
i^pecting  particulars  onhfj  although  they 
might  be  included  in  an  universal  answer, 
yet  no  answer  applicable  to  them  merely, 
could  authorize  an  universal  ajnom.  The 
manner  of  stating  the  enquiry  in  the  JEssojfs, 
is  also  too  vaguely  expressed,  (although  it 
be  evident  that  it  is  the  general  relation 
which  is  enquired  into.)  Mr.  Hume  says, 
•*  we  will  now  enquire,  how  we  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  Cause  and  Effect*.''  It  ought 
to  he  stated^  how  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge 
of  the  necessary  conneooion^  between  like 
Cause  and  Effect } 

*  Essays,  Sec  4.  p.  27. 
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Let  it  be  remembered,  that  Mr.  Hume 
My8>  '*  this  principle  is  nothing  bat  curtom 
and  habit;'"  that  ^'fbelief  in  necessary 
*^  connexion  is  nothing  but  an  intense 
/'  and  steady  conception,  arising  from 
^*  the  customaiy  conjunction  of  the  ob« 
"  ject  with  something  present  to  the  me- 
'^  mory  or  senses ;  that  when  flame  and 
*^  heat,  cold  and  snow,  have  always  been 
^*  conjoined  together,  there  is  such  a  cus- 
^*  tomary  conjunction  between  them,  that 
'^  when  flame  and  snow  are  anew  present* 
^'  ed  to  the  senses,  the  mind  is  carried  by 
"  custom  to  expect  heat  and  cold/' 

"That  reason  can  never  show  us  the 
*^  connexion  of  one  object  with  another, 
though  aided  by  experience ;  for  we  can 
at  least  conceive  a  change  in  the  course 
of  nature.  That  necessary  connexion  is 
nothing  but  an  internal  act  of  the  mind, 
determined  to  carry  its  thoughts  from 
"  one  object  to  another."  Thus  necessary 
cmmemon  of  cause  and  effect  is  only  a 
custom  of  the  mind !  Power  is  only  a  cus- 
tom of  the  mind!  Expectations,  and  ex- 
perience, are  only  customs  of  the  mind ! 
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The  consequence  of  which  doctrine  is,  that 
as  a  custom  of  the  mind  is  entirely  a  dif- 
ferent circumstance  from  the  operation  of 
nature^  we  may  "  conceive  ^^  at  least  the 
contrary  of  what  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  may  take  place, — we  may  conceive  the 
**  course  of  nature  to  change/' 

Now  it  is  my  intention  to  shew,  in  con- 
tradiction to  these  ideas  of  Mr.  Hume,  that 
it  is  Reason^  and  not  Custom^  which  guides 
our  minds  in  forming  the  notions  of  neces- 
sary connexion,  of  belief  and  of  expectation*. 

*  I  conceive  it  impossible  to  have  a  complete  con- 
viction that  every  Effect  is  inherent,  or  contained  in  its 
Cause,  until  the  mind  be  imbued  with  the  knowledge, 
that  objects  are  but  unknown  circumstances  in  Nature, 
when  unperceived  by  the  senses ;  which  when  perceived, 
exhibit  their  appropriate  qualities  accordingly ;  and  whidi 
then  appear  in  certmn  defined  masses,  as  to  the  diflTerent 
senses  they  affect,  as  to  their  figure,  &c. ;  and  receive  an 
arbitrary  name  for  their  assemblage.  They  must  have 
also  among  each  other  certain  proportions.  When  these 
unknown  circumstances,  (or  affections,  or  substances,)  in 
nature,  mix,  and  are  thereby  aUered,  the  qualiiies  whiek 
affect  the  senses  are  in  the  same  proportions  altered,  and 
are  necessarily  included  in  those  objects  as  their  Effects. 
But  this  part  of  the  subject,  is  of  such  moment  that  a  se- 
parate connderation  of  it  is  intended. 
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In  order  to  this  let  us  bear  in  mind  the 
reasoning  already  adduced  in  the  foregoing 
Chapter,  and  it  thence  immediately  follows, 
that  objects  which  we  know  by  our  senses 
do  begin  their  existences,  and  by  our  rea- 
son know  they  cannot  begin  it  of  them- 
selves, must  begin  it  by  the  operation  of 
some  other  beings  in  existence,  producing 
these  new  qualities  in  nature,  and  introduc- 
ing them  to  our  observation.  The  very 
meaning  of  the  word  Cause,  is  Producer 
or  Creafjor;  of  Effect,  the  Produced  or  Ore- 
ated — and  the  idea  is  gained  by  such  an  ob- 
servance of  nature,  as  we  think  is  efficient 
in  any  given  case,  to  an  ewperimentum  cruets. 

Long  observation  of  the  invariableness 
of  antecedency,  and  subsequency,  is  not 
wanted;  many  trials  are  not  wanted,  to 
generate  the  notion  of  producing  power. 

One  trial  is  enough,  in  such  circum- 
stances, as  will  bring  the  mind  to  the  fol- 
lowing reasoning. 

Here  is  a  new  quality,  which  appears 
to  my  senses : 
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But  it  could  not  arise  of  ibself ;  nor 
could  any  surrounding  oi:^6ct8»  but  one  (or 
more)  affect  it;  therefore  that  one,  (or 
more)  have  occasioned  it,  for  there  is  no- 
thing else  to  make  a  difference;  and  a 
difference  could  not  **  begin  of  itself.^ ^ 

■ 

This  is  an  argument,  which  all  perscms, 
however  illiterate,  feel  the  force  of.  It  is 
the  only  foundation  for  the  demc^u»tratiofis 
of  the  laboratory  of  the  chymist ;  which  i^ 
life  resembles,  and  so  closely,  in  many  in* 
stances,  that  the  philosopher,  and  the  vol- 
gar,  are  equally  sure  of  what  cause  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  producUon  of 
certain  effects;  for  instance,  each  knows  that 
in  certain  given  circumstances,  the  dosing  of 
the  Eye  will  eclipse  the  prospect  of  nature; 
and  the  slight  motion  of  reopening  it, 
will  restore  all  the  objects  to  view.  There- 
fore, the  Eye  (in  these  circumstances,) 
is  the  Cause  or  Producer  of  vision.  Onb 
trial  would  be  enough,  under  certain  known 
circumstances*    Why?  not  from  **  custom," 

*  When  more  trials  are  needed  than  ons,  it  is  in  onkr 
to  detect  the  circumstances,  not  to  lay  ajbundatianjbr  the 
general  principk,  that  a  like  Cause  repeated,  a  iiu 
Effiect  will  take  place. 
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beeaiisfe  there  has  been  tme  trud  only ; 
but  from  J^easoHj  because  Vision  not  beings 
able  to  produce  itself^  nor  any  of  the  mr^ 
roundbiff  ohfects  by  Ike  supposition  ;  it  is  the 
Eiye  which  must  necessarily  p^ortti  the 
operation;  for  there  is  nothing  dse  to  make 
a  difference ;  and  a  difi^ent  quality  could 
not  *^  begin  its  own  existence.**     It  is  this 

sort   of  REASONING  UPON  EXPERIMENT,  whioh 

takes  place  in  every  man's  mind,  conbeni* 
ing  every  affair  in  life,  which  generates  the 
notion  of  Power,  and  necessary  Ccmnexion ; 
and  gives  birth  to  that  masim,  ^<  a  Ukt 
Cause  must  produce  a  like  Effect**  The 
eircumstances  being  supposed  the  same  dH 
a  eecond  occasion  as  on  a  former  one,  and 
earefoUy  observed  to  be  so ;  the  Eye  when 
opened  would  be  expected  to  let  in  fight. 
Old  aH  her  objects.  ^  I  observe  ^says  the 
^  nmd)  in  this  or  any  other  case,  all  the 
^'  prevening  drcumstances  the  same  as  b6- 
^  fore ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  make  a  ^Hf> 
^.^fe[«nce;  and  a  difference  cannot  ariae 
^"without  something  to  occasion  it;  ^le 
•**there  would  be  a  beginning  of  eoAdence 
**  by  itself,  which  is  impossible." 
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It  is  this  compound  idea,  tlieref(Mre»  Mr 
result  of  the  eocperience  of  what  does  take 
place  upon  any  given  trials  mixed  with  the 
reasoning  that  nothing  else  could  ensue^  un- 
less on  the  one  hand^  efficient  causes  were 
allowed  for  the  alteration ;  or,  on  the  other* 
that  things  could  ^^  alter  their  existences  fob 
THEMSELVES ;''  which  generates  the  notion 
of  power  or  "  producing  principle^*'  and  for 
which  we  have  formed  the  word. 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  a  habit  of  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  from  observing  ^^  conUguitji 
in  timcy  and  place^''  between  objects  is  all 
we  know  of  power ;  a  habit  of  the  mind 
will  not  begin  eadstence^  will  not  introduce 
a  qualiit/.  The  really  philosophical  method 
of  viewing  the  subject  is  this  :  that  objects 
in  relation  to  us,  are  nothing  but  masses 
of  certain  qualities,  affecting  certain  of  our 
senses;  and  which,  when  independent  of 
our  senses,  are  unknown  powers  or  qua- 
lities in  nature.  These  masses  change 
their  qualities  by  their  mixture  with  any 
other  mass,  and  then  the  corresponding 
qualities  determined  to  the  senses  must 
of  course  also  change.      These  changed 
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qualities,  are  termed  effects ;  or  conse- 
quents ;  but  are  really  no  more  than  new 
QUALrniss  arising  from  new  ohfectsj  which 
have  been  formed  by  the  junctions  of  other 
ehjects  (previously  formed)  or  might  be  con- 
sidered as  Xhe  unobserved  qualities  oi  exist- 
ing objects;  which  shall  be  observed  when 
properly  exhibited. 

If  then  an  existence  now  in  being,  con- 
joined  with  any  other ^  forms  thereby  a  new 
nature^  capable  of  exhibiting  new  qualities, 
these  new  qualities  must  enter  into  the  de^ 
inition  of  the  objects ;  they  become  a  part 
of  their  natures ;  and  when  by  careful  ex- 
pieiiment,  or  judicious  observation,  no  new 
prevening  circumstances  are  supposed  to 
make  an  alteration  in  the  conjunction  of 
the  same  bodies,  the  new  qualities^  that  are 
namied  effects,  are  expected  without  a  doubt 
to  arise  upon  every  such  conjunction ;  be- 
caiute,  they  as  much  belong  to  this  newly 
conMned  nature^  as  the  original  qualities 
did  to  -  each  separate  nature,  before  their 
conjunction.     So  little  is  custom  the  prin- 
ciple of  cause  and  eflfect,  that  if  upon  the 
first  and  original  trial  of  the  element  of  fire, 


all  surrounding  circumstances  were  put 
away  from  having  any  influence  over  it, 
saving  the  body  it  destroyed ;  that  power 
of  (Uscerptibilify  would  be  ever  after  cmi- 
sidered  as  one  of  its  qualities ;  as  much  at 
its  colour  or  its  light,  or  its  warmth,  without 
the  presence  of  which,  it  would  not  be 
fire. 

This  conjunction  with  a  grosser  material 
than  itself,  is  the  new  circumstance,  on 
which  it  exhibits  its  essential  and  p^rma* 
nent  quality  of  discerptibility  to  the  senses ; 
now  if  the  trial  be  complete,  when  up<m  a 
second  occasion  an  object  having  the  same 
sensible  qualities  as  fire  hath,  known 
also  to  have  been  elicited  fix>m  the  same 
prevening  circumstances,  meets  with  the 
same  gross  body  as  heretofore,  it  must  of 
necessity  consume  it.  There  is  nothing  to 
make  a  difference.  A  difference  is  an  JEffecif 
a  change  of  beings  an  altered  existence^  an 
existence  which  cannot  ^'  begin  of  itself' 
any  more  than  any  other  in  Nature ;  could 
the  fire  be  supposed  not  to  consume  the 
gross  body,  there  would  be  a  diff^erence  ci 
qualities,  that  is,  new  qualities,  which  by 
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the  data  there  is  no  cause  for.  The  origi- 
nal cu^cumstances,  of  which  fire  is  the 
compound  Effect,  from  which  it  results  as 
n  formed  obfect^  are  supposed  to  be  ordered 
the  same  as  on  a  former  occasion ;  these 
are  necessarily  compelled  to  be  attended 
with  the  same  efiects  or  combined  qualities ; 
otherwise  there  would  be  the  ^^  beginningi 
of  emsience**  by  themselves,  which  has  be* 
fore  been  shown  to  be  impossible.  But 
the  combined  qualities,  are  the  whole  quali- 
ties that  fire  in  eveiy  circumstance,  is  capa- 
ble of  producing.  Meeting,  therefore,  with 
a  gross  body,  which  on  any  one  occasion, 
in  certain  circumstances,  it  once  consumed ; 
under  the  same  circumstances,  it  must  ne- 
odasarily  again  consume  it.  That  diffbr- 
SNCBs  OF  BxisTBNCE  cauuot  begin  of  them- 
selves ;  is  therefore  the  second  conclusion 
8U(^sed  to  be  established. 

^^  Antecedency  and  subsequeney^'^  are 
therefore  immaterial  to  the  proper  de- 
finition of  Cause  and  Eflfect;"  on  the 
eontraly,  although  an  object,  in  order  to 
act  as  a  Cause,  must  be  in  Bdng  apte- 
eedently  r  to  such  action ;    yet  when  \t 
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ads  as  a  Cause ^  its  Effects  are  synchronous 
with  that  action,  and  are  included  in  it: 
which  a  close  inspection  into  the  nature  of 
cause  will  prove.  For  eflFects  are  no  more 
than  the  new  qualities,  of  newly  formed 
objects.  Each  conjunction  of  bodies,  (now 
separately  in  existence,  and  of  certain  de* 
fined  qualities,)  produces  upon  their  union 
those  new  natures,  whose  quahties  must 
necessarily  be  in,  and  with  them,  in  the 
very  moment  of  their  formation. 

Thus  the  union  of  two  distinct  natures,  is 
the  rouM,  producer  or  creator  of  another ; 
\rhich  must  instantly,  and  immediately,  have 
all  its  peculiar  qualities ;  but  the  cause  has 
not  acted,  is  not  completed,  till  the  trntem 
has  taken  place,  and  the  new  nature  is 
fonned  with  all  its  qualities,  in,  and  about  it. 
Cause  producing  Effect,  therefore,  under 
the  strict  eye  of  philosophical  scrutiny,  is 
a  new  object  exhibiting  new  qualities;  or 
shortly,  the  formation  of  a  new  mass  of 
qualities.  A  chain  of  conjunctions  of  bodies^ 
of  course,  occupies  time;  and  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  careless  observation  of  phi- 
losophers, enabling  them  to  take  notice 
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only  of  some  one  distinct  effect,  (after  per« 
haps  innumerable  successive  conjunctions 
of  bodies,)  occasions  the  mistake,  by  which 
they  .consider  subsequency  of  effect^  as  a  part 
of  the  essential  definition  of  that  term ;  and 
priority  J  as  essential  to  the  nature  of  Cause. 

As  a  short  illustration  of  the  doctrine 
unfolded,  let  us  take  the  idea  of  nourish- 
ment, considered  as  tlie  effect,  subsequent 
to  the  taking  of  food,  its  cause.  Here  the 
nature  of  nourishment,  is  a  process  which 
begins  to  act  immediately  that  foojd  is  in 
conjunction  with  the  stomach.  ''  That  we 
are  nourished;''  is  only  the  last  result  of  a 
continuous  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  in 
formation  from  the  lii*st  moment  the  food 
enters  the  stomach,  to  that,  in  which  every 
particle  is  absorbed  and  deposited  in  the 
proper  place  in  the  body.  Here,  the  capa- 
city, of  food  to  exhibit  certain  qualities, 
when  ill  conjunction  with  the  body,  is 
jsbQwn ;  the  nature  of  the  human  body,  to 
exhibit  certain  other  qualities,  in  consc;- 
quence  of  that  conjunction,  is  also  shown ; 
,butthe  effect  of  nourishment^  beiiig  subse^ 
fuisni  tO|^iand  at  such  a  distance  of  time 
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from,  the  original  Cause,  m  only  so,  dd 
account  of  its  being  tlie  effect  of  a  vast 
number  of  causes,  or  unions  of  objects  in 
succeiBsibn,  of  which  the  unibn  of  the  sto- 
mach ttkid  the  food  was  first  in  order. 

9 

Our  deficient  observation,  is  apt  to  pre- 
Tebt  our  takitag  notice  of  the  2d,  3d,  or 
indefinite  number  of  effects ;  which  arise  m 
cmisequence  of  as  many  conjunctions  of 
objects. 

But  the  firsts  and  other  effects  succes'' 
sively,  are  as  much  and  entirely  sjrndMn^ 
oite  with  their  causes^  as  any  other  qiiaKty 
of  any  single  object,  which  is  alwa]^  exYA^ 
bited  along  with  it. 

2dly.  It  is  also  quite  immaterial  to  the 
definition  of  this  relation,  whether  an  un- 
tried,  or  unobserved  quality,  be  called 
qtialilf/y  or  eff^ect  The  unknown  6t  at  pre- 
sent undetermined  quality,  which  is  termed 
an  effect,  might  always  change  its  place 
with  some  known  qualifyj  and  not  bear 
the  name  of  effect ;  and  vice  versa :  Thus, 
a  blind  man  may  call  the  object  wUeh 
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wanned,  or  burned  him^  ^re ;  but  his  eye^ 
being  supposed  suddenly  to  open,  he  would 
consider  the  flame  and  its  brilliant  colour 
as  the  effecU  of  fire ;  whilst  he  who  sees 
fire  constantly,  being  able  always  to  take 
notice  of  its  flame  and  colour,  considers 
them  as  the  constant  and  unvarying  quali'- 
ties  of  fire,  and  which  render  the  substance 
before  him  worthy  of  bearing  that  name  ; 
but  the  quality  of  burning,  which  he  does 
not  constaulhf  experience,  he  names  an 
effect  or  conseqvence  of  fire  previously  being 
in  existence.  But  the  true  method  of  look- 
ing upon  the  subject  is  this — ^that  fire,  in 
order  to  des^*ve  the  name  it  bears,  must 
comprehend  all  its  qualities  tried  and  un- 
iried ;  observed  and  unobserved;  determined 
and  undetermined;  it  deserves  the  name 
only  on  accouat  of  its  being  a  certain  dcr 
fined  object;  elicited  from  certain  causes 
observed  to  be  efficient  to  its  production;  aj)d 
by  the  very  conditions  of  the  quiestion,  is  al* 
lowed  to  be  the  same.  But  an  object 
is  nothing  else  (in  rdation  to  usy)  than  « 
mass  of  peculiar  qualities ;  and  whexiobverr 
vaftions  inform  us,  that  any  known  mass  h 
produced    by   j^milar    circumstances,  ^«« 
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various  occasions;  such  mass  or  object  must 
necessarily  contain  all  its  qualities,  and  be 
equal  to  exhibit  all  its  effects  in  hitherto 
untried  events.  Upon  any  occasion  where 
we  are  either  certain,  or  have  a  high  pro- 
bability, that  an  object  presented  to  us  is 
truly  similar  to  a  former  one,  and  was 
created  b}^  the  same  causes ;  we  expect  all 
tried  qualities  to  be  the  same  as  before,  and 
any  untried  quality,  (that  is,  any  quality  not 
in  present  operation,  though  previously 
ascertained,)  must  belong  ever  after  to  its 
definition.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  be 
correct,  as  to  the  prevening  or  influencing 
circumstances  which  gave  birth  to  the  ob* 
ject.  They  being  the  same  on  any  two  or 
more  occasions,  the  object  elicited  must 
necessarily  be  the  same — but  it  is  not  the 
same,  unless  it  hath  all  its  qualities^  and  no 
other  than  its  qualities.  Therefore  fire,  in 
order  to  have  a  right  to  the  sign  of  the 
word  fire,  for  an  expression  of  its  attributes, 
in  order  to  be  a  **  like  cause^'^  must  of 
necessity  bum  as  much  as  it  must  be  red, 
otherwise  the  red  object  were  not  fire ;  and 
eauld  not  have  been  produced  by  those 
causes  that  elicit  that   element.      I  mean 
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therefore  to  conclude,  that  Effects  are  but 
the  qualities  of  an  object  not  experienced 
by  some  of  the  senses  of  the  human  frame, 
whilst  certain  others  at  present  touch  it ; 
the  knowledge  of  which  lastj  being  joined 
to  the  observation  of  the  whence  the  object 
was  produced,    beget  the  knowledge   of 
what  new  untried  qualities  may  be  expect- 
ed in  future  under  given  circumstances.   It 
becomes  therefore  part  of  the  definition  of 
fire  to  bum  certain  bodies,  to  melt  others ; 
of. bread  to  nourish  the  human  body;  of 
snow  to  be  cold,  and  white ;  and  these  qua- 
lities they  must  have,  in  order  to  compose 
that   entire   enumeralion   of  qualities^  for 
which  appropriate  names  have  been  formed, 
and  to  the  exhibition  of  which  similai*  and 
efficient  causes  have  been  in  action. 

.  If  it  should  be  said,  that  in  considering 
obgcfcts  as  masses  of  combined  quaUties,  the 
remit  of  like  Causes  previously  in  action, 
we  beg  the  question  not  yet  supposed 
to  be  granted, — ^I  answer;  that  like  CauseSi 
that  is,  like  objects,  are  by  the  supposi- 
tiim  admitted,  and  then  the  question 
arises,  whether  it  is  demonstrable  th(^ 
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must  have  like  eflSscts  or  qualitiesy  under 
like  circumstances  ia^  future?  I  answer, 
they  must  have  like  effects^  oi*  qualities,  be* 
cause  there  is  nothing  else  given  that  can  be 
supposed  to  make  a  difference;  and  a  differ* 
ence  of  qualities  could  not  arise  of  itself 
eould  not  begin  its  own  existence;  and  I 
add,  not  only,  there  is  nothing  else  ^ifi* 
fosed  that  can  make  a  difference ;  but  that 
when  we  also  know  that  in  the  formation 
of  any  object  no  difference  took  place; 
then,  there  is  no  ground  whatever ^  for 
imagining  the  possihiUty  of  an  aUeratien 
in  the  effects  of  that  object.  But  althcnig^ 
it  be  very  difficult  in  the  analyius  of  this 
questicHi,  not  to  use  the  word  cause  in  its 
intended  sense,  before  the  definition  of  the 
word  is  given,  and  although  it  be  true  that 
in  this  last  observation  I  may  have  done  so 
in  saying,  that  objects  mt^t  be  the  same  which 
are  elidtedfrom  like  causes^  i.e.from  thejumc'- 
tion  of  like  prevening  circwnstances  \  (and 
which  position  will  be  fully  borne  out  in  the 
process  of  the  argument;)  yet  a  fastidious 
reader  may  omit  every  such  reference  to  the 
notion  of  Cause ;  for  the  argument  is  per-* 
feet  without  it,  and  stands  Unis : 
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EffMs  are  nothii^  but  those  iome  can^ 
junctions  qf  qualities^  which  in  other  wordd 
are  admitted  as  similar  causes^  in  the  sup* 
position  of  the  question.  The  objects 
{^whose  ufdan  is  necessary  to  a  given  result^) 
must  certainly  exist,  antecedent  to  such  an 
union.  But  it  is  in  their  union,  there  exists 
those  netvly  formed  objects^  or  masses  of 
qualities  called  Effects^  which  are  therefore 
identical  with  the  similar  cause;  for  in  tids 
wmn^  Cause  and  Effect  are  synchronous^  and 
tiiey  are  but  different  words  for  the  same 
Mssenee.  Fire  and  wood  must  be  antece- 
dent to  combustion,  no  doubt ;  but  in  the 
union  of  JFk'e  and  fVbod^  there  exists  imme- 
diately combustion  as  a  new  event  in  na- 
Qine ; — also  in  this  union  exists  the  similar 
ooMse  allowed  by  the  data^  whilst  combus- 
tiosi  is  also  termed  the  Effect  of  the  imion 
•of  Fire  and  Wood ;  but,  however  termed,  an 
^ect^  IS  in  fact  a  new  but  similar  ob- 
ject as  heretofore.  A  sinnHar  mass  <d  qua* 
iities,  in  kind,  which  cannot  Uierefore  be  a 
d^ereni  mass  of  qualities  in  kind. — ^Equals 
added  ta  equals  upon  any  two  occasions, 
iim  wliole  must  be  equal ;  add  equal  quali- 
ties to  equal  qmi]Sfties,  Uie  sim  <Qf  t^e  qiuiti* 
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ties  must  be  equal  upon  every  repetition 
of  the  junction  ; — and  the  sum  must  be  the 
same  result  taken  tunce  over^  not  two  di0^er^ 
entj  or  possibly  altered  sums.    Therefore  I 
repeat,  that  in  the  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  Cause  and  Effect,  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  yet  unframed  qualities  of  ob- 
jects, previous  to  their  junction,  be  named 
effects;  they  are  to  be  considered  as  quali- 
ties ;  and  qualities  may  be  considered  as 
effects^  under  any  circumstances  that  prevent 
their  usual  exhibition.     Effects  when  deve- 
loped are  no  more  than  qualities ;  and  qua* 
lities  previous  to  their  developement  are  in 
our  imf^nation  considered  as  Effects. 

3dly.  Again,  it  is  immaterial  to  the  defini- 
tion of  the  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect,  that 
we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  "  secret  pow- 
ers'^ of  natural  objects,  either  before  or  after 
experience ;  for  when  we  find,  that  in  any 
distinct  and  given  circumstances  they  put  on 
certain  qualities  to  the  senses,  their  secret 
powers  and  properties  must  be  qualified  in 
all  like  circumstances  to  be  the  same,  and 
are  obliged  to  be  so ;  because  no  contrary 
qualities  could  ^  begin  their  existences  of 
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themselyes;"  and  by  the  Supposition  there 
is  no  cause  in  the  circumstances^  to  give  rise 
to  any  differences  in  the  qualities.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Hume  makes  a  great  mistake  in  sup- 
posing it  necessary  to  demonstrate,  in  every 
particular  instance,  what  particular  Effect 
must  necessarily  flow  from  its  object,  in 
order  to  gain  the  idea  of  necessary  Connex- 
ion. The  how  and  the  why  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  general  reasoning  affecting  the. 
general  proposition;  for  "  whether  like 
Causes  shall  produce  like  Effects''  is  ^lot  a 
question  exactly  the  same  as  whether 
^^  such  particular  causes  shall  have  such 
particular  eflfects  ?  which  Mr.  Hume  seems 
to  consider  as  precisely  of  the  same  import*; 
whereas  one  is  a  general  question,  which 
however  answered,  in  the  affirmaiive  or  ne- 
^IKt;^,.  would  apply  to  particulars.  But  sup- 
posing in  each  particular  instance  under  our 
notice,  we  could  descry  the  **  secret  powers 
ofnature^^  the  general  question  concerning 
all  like  causes  would  still  remain  unan- 
Sfwfered ;  and  an  universal  conclusion  could 
not  logically  be  deduced  from  the  particular 

^  Compare  Sec.  4.  p.  SO,  with  Sec.  4.  p.  S4. 
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premises  eoncei'ning  it:  as  \nll  be  more 
fully  argued  in  the  discussion  upon  Dr. 
Brown's  reasoning. 

If  it  should  be  asked,  (as  Mr.  Hume 
presently  does,)  how  is  it  known  when  ob- 
jects are  similar  upon  any  two  occasions ; 
the  ^'sensible  qualities  may  be  the  same,  and 
not  the  secret  powers^  upon  which  the  Mf-^ 
fefts  depend?**  I  answer,  this  is  to  shift  the 
question  from  the  examination  of  like  Qmsei 
supposed^  to  the  consideration  of  the  method 
whereby  their  presence  may  be  detected*. 
But  this  difficulty  is  met,  and  considered  in, 
itfi  propw  place ;  I  shall  only  here  say,  that 
as  Uie  $eeret  powers  are  the  real  external 
unknown  Causes  in  Nature,  which  deter- 
mine the  sensible  qualities,  as  well  as  every 
other  Effect ;  so  when  we  find  the  sensible 
qualities  the  same  on  any  two  occasicms, 

*  I  should  not  here  have  takm  notice  of  this  olijeoiioD, 
hut  that  as  Mr.  Hume  does  suddffily  shift  the  questiop, 
so  I  would  not  appear  to  avoid  an  answer  tp  it :  otherwise  it 
is  something  too  early  to  enter  upon  the  subject ;  obliging 
me  to  make  use  of  my  argument  previously  to  its  complete 
developement.  But  the  reader  may  pass  over  to  the  next 
Section  tf  he  plei 
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we  are  sure  the  secret  powers  are  similar 
thus  far  y  and  therefore  fitted  to  exhibit  their 
further  similar  effects ; — (or  combined  secret 
powers  and  sensible  qualities  ;J  and  although 
some  unobserved  cause  might  creep  in  to 
alter  the  object^  whilst  appearing  tbe  same, 
yet  this  we  do  not  imagine  when  we  are 
toot  aware  of  it,  especially  in  cases  where 
the  same  sensible  qualities  have  been  re- 
gularly exhibited  along  with  like   secret 
powers ;  fat  this  regularity  is  perceived  t» 
«a  Effect^  for  which  there  must  be  a  pro- 
portional Cause,  and  begets  a  ]Mroportional 
Udief  accordingly. — ^We  argue  ftom  the  re- 
gular Effects,  (the  sensible  qualities ;)  to 
the  regular  Causes,  (the  secret  powers ;) 
which  having  been  equal  to  certain  other 
Effects  or  properties,  we  expect  again  the 
same,   under  similar  circumstances.-^— We 
argue  from  the  regular  ends  nature  keeps 
in  view,  up  to  nature's  God,  who  ordained 
then,  and  who  must  be  »ipposed  still  to 
continue  true  to  those  ends ;  and  along  with 
the  grander  operations  of  nature,  we  may 
oft^i  in  many  cases  observe  our  own  no- 
tions, and  those  of  others,  conspiriiig  mffy  to 
fashion*  similar  objects.  But  when  the  secret 
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« 

potversj  and  sensible  qualities^  are  known»  or 
supposed  the  same,  the  conclusion  is  demon* 
strative :  so  must  be  the  Effects.     Whilst, 
were  it  possible  to  know  the  secret  powers 
in  each  particular  past  instance,  universal 
truth  would  not  thence  result.   Neither  has 
Mr.  Hume  any  right  to  make  this  argument; 
because  to  conceive  "  there  may  be  secret 
**  powers  which  may  change  the  Effects, 
"  dependent  on  them,*'  is  to  make  use  of 
the  relation  between  Cause  and  Effect,  as 
of  a  really  necessary  connexion,  in  order  to 
oppose  his  adversary  :  a  principle  which  he 
previously  refuses  to  admit.     Also  the  ob- 
jection forms  an  illogical  argument  in  ano- 
ther way. .  For  it  virtually  draws  a  general 
conclusion  from  two  negative  premises.     To 
assert,  that  like  sensible  qualities  merely, 
will  NOT  produce  like  Effects ;  and,  that  like 
sensible  qualities  are  not  like  Causes,  is  to 
separate  the  middle  term  both  from  the  sub- 
ject and  from  the  predicate  of  the  general 
question.     By  such  an  argument  Mr.  Hume 
is  certainly  right  in  supposing,  that  reason 
cannot  support  ^^  our  conclusions  concern- 
"  ing  the  operations  of  Cause  and  Effect** 
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Having  thus  cleared  a  way,  towards  the 
comprehension  of  this  relation  of  Cause  and 
Eflfect,  we  will  proceed  to  a  definition  of 
those  terms  in  the  next  Section. 

SECTION   THE   THIRD* 

A  Cause,  therefore,  is  such  action  of  an 
object,  as  shall  enable  it,  in  conjunction 
with  another,  to  form  a  new  nature,  capa- 
ble of  exhibiting  qualities  varying  fi-om 
those  of  either  of  the  objects  unconjoined. 
This  is  really  to  be  a  producer  of  new  be- 
ing.— ^This  is  a  generation,  or  creation^  oi 
qualities  not  conceived  of,  antecedently  to 
their  existence ; — and  not  merely  an  '^  idea 
always  followed  by  another j''  on  account  oi 
a  '^  customary  association  between  them.'" 

An  Effect  is  the  produced  quality  exhi- 
bited to  the  senses,  as  the  essential  pro- 
perty of  natures  so  conjoined.  Necessary 
connexion  of  cause  and  effect  is  the  obli- 
gation qualities  have  to  inhere  in  their 
objects,  and  to  exhibit  their  varieties  ac- 
cording to  the  different  human  senses  with 
which  they  come  in  contact.  Power  is  but 
finother  word  for  eflBicient  cause,  or  ^'  pro- 
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prindpte ;''  and  aignifies  the  pr^ 
petty  which  Iks  in  the  Mcret  $mimre  of 
ob/eetsj  when  unobs^ired  by  the  se&tes^ 
and  which  determines  the  qualities  tiuH 
can  be  exhibited  to  them  upon  every  new 
<x>njunction.^--An  obfect  may  be  defined,  a 
(omibimd  masM  itf  ^imIi^im;  the  result  of 
j^M^poftioiial  unknown  circumstaBoes  mnk^ 
tttf!e»  meetmg  with  the  human  senses. 

But  Mr.  Hume's  three  de&ntioiis  of  iht 
Illation  cf  Cause  and  Effect  afete^  in  mssil^ 
Mspeicts^  fiiolty,  and  not  borne  out  by  *his 
^0wti  ai^gmnents;  for  he  defines  a  Qam 
tei  olivet  foUowed  by  anotdieiv  aid  yiosit 
all  the  olijects  simih^  to  the  ft«t  are  M^ 
''  lowed  by  objects  similar  to  the  aeoond.^' 
— ^Now,  if  he  means  an  object  that  will  in 
future^  as  in  pad  times,  be  always  follow- 
ed by  another ;  an  4nvariable  necessity  in 
the  imt^cedent  to  be  fiDllowed  by  its  subae^ 
qvHHit,  his  whole  argument  tends  to  fsmw 
the  cMtrixry^  ttnd  to  show  thsifc  expenetiae 
'has  poweir  to  MMwer  for  the  pmt  ovSHfs  'VsA 
^cannot  for  the  future^  for,  that  we  may 
conce^  ^a  ''  change  in  the  toonrse  ^xm- 
ttu«,"  and  that  imagitetioii  (siqipHea  ^oiity 
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the  iiotion  of  invariable  expectation  ^roni 
^*  onstom  ;'*  that  this  is  the  sense  of  the 
(MMage    containing   the    original    defini- 
timi,  we  may  be  sure  of,  from  what  fol-, 
lows;  for  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  or  in  othei" 
•*  words,  where  if  the  first  object  had  not 
"  been,  the  second  never  had  existed;''  but 
tllis  idea  expresses  a  niuch  stricter  necessity 
of  eonne^don  than  does  the  relation  of  any 
number  of  objects,  which  had  only  followed 
each  other  in  past  time,    however  often 
their  antecedency  and  sUbsequency  had 
been  repeated-     Such  a  necessity  is  con* 
tl^cted  the  whole  way  by  the  ai^inent. 
It  is  quite  another  sentiment,  from  that 
which  arises  from  the  ideas  of  always  be^ 
fmt€  and  qfteri    That  which  requires  an* 
other  object  to  its  existence,  must  be  ne^ 
ce$$arify  connected  with  it ;    and  I  contend 
that  it  is  so  connected,  as  a  n£w  quality  of 
an  altered  mode  of  existence.    But  Mr. 
Hume  says^  it  is  only  connected,  as  an  in- 
variable subsequent,  must  always  be  under- 
stood to  require  its  invariable  antecedent. 
-—But  I  retort.  Why  does  the  definition 
assume  more  than  the  argument  can  poS'* 
tibly. bear  out? 
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.iHi>w*c«a  tlie  wmtrmUmm  of  |be  IvH 
tmse  be  answered  for.  Ujr  tlie  exparwiiQ^  of 
any  iAvanablenesS'  in  the  pai^  ?  It  is  tn^ 
ippouihle  ibat  it  should  be  sou.  Costaii 
«fW  only,,  at  ih^  mogt,  iead  ua.  to  e«pM( 
that  the  future  would  be  similar  to  >  the 
past ;  but  it  never  could  so  sufficiently  an- 
«wev  fbv  it»  as  to  euabl^  us  to  forun  9^  defi- 
nition conceruiDg  its  absohUe  wYAitujiMir 
iiS9»  of  plmHomenaH.  , 

.  tlndeed^  in  many  cases  jtber&  are  «ai|^ 
excep^ioim  ^  to  univer^  experiettoei  ai^  la 
any  bahijt  of  expectation  founded  on  JM 
which  at  onoe  proves  Mr.  Hume's  detair 
tlon  to  be  erroneous ;  £(>r  hei¥^  the  tmionfa^ 
hlenes9  of  the  sequence  becomes  alteved,  and 
custom  shown  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  af- 
fordUig  an  universal  definttion^  oi  the  wile* 
tion  in  (question. — ^Now,  ewperim^nl  iftwlMt 
decider  as  to  a  reed  and  necessary  cauiff^ 
under  given  circumstances.-^ Whea  an  event 
hajppenjs.  under  one  set  of  circumetaaMi, 
not  under  another  in  aU  respects  the  wumtf 
save  ONB ;  ih&t  one  is  a  true  cmrw,  and  a 
necessary  aue;  and  under  the  saofte  eircim* 
stances,  it  must  be  invariably  WMrted  to 
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tlittt  «lid;  and  ei^' ittind  !bel«  it'M',  b6> 
tkiMt  it  perceives  that  an  dUMMoH  \iiM6. 
not  begin  of  itself.  This,  and  nothing  bat 
tnis,  is 'a  tlrict  necessity,  and  can  enable  tftte 
ttind  to  predicate  fofr  the  ftiture  as  tor  the 
pt*L  ■•'■'■ 

Biit  the  first  definition  is  also  firtltty  'ifr 
lAother  instance^  because  in  chrerj^  jirtt 
definition^  the  ideas  that  are  iiicMAed 
in  the  terms,  must  not  suit  any  other 
ob|eet.  Now  many  objects  are '  invftrfably 
antecedents-and  snbsequents,  tfaat'<Mef  hbt 
Causes  and  Effects ;  ^ndlt  tafti  b«  no^  gOad 
d^nition,  to  warrant  the  aiding  in  a  circle, 
which  this  cfe;^mY?(m  evidently  does. 


'•  'The  second  definition  is  also  erronetods^, 
because  ahhongh  similar  causes  miist  h^^ 
nniilar  effects^  yet  diverse  causes'  iHilfy 
^lodnce  the  same  effects  also--^ther^ffe 
ibt  second  object  might  exist  withbulf'i&e 
ilnttV  by  the  operation  bf  atiy'bthiifr'cstfife 

efficient  to  it*.    The  third  definition,  Vtz. 

(-1.  . ,  ■       ..■..-■■»•■-• 

■  I  -        ... 

'*  I  make  this  remark  however,  rather  with  lespecl  to 
ttr«."Hume^s  notion,  of  Cause  than  my  own ;  in  order  to 

F  2 
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lilHi^iilitii  the  tfaoiigbt  aiwdysbeittg'ceihrlM 
j^ithe  iippearence!of  oUe^iAi^ect  %b  Kli^  Ideil 
4tf(ttnatbmi^:  provea  otothitig  *btit'  ttfo  McMi- 

of  muting  other  objects  than  the  thifig  dS^lilliitli 
Every  Andrew  is  not  necessarily  ^'  Simon 
J^t^l^  t^**dhenU  .although  ^tny  thcAight 
s^w^yturemn  tDthstiidea^upon  e^^  itMM^' 
tHi&fPlf(|h«ffiaiBe*ofi!ittclr<M^.       >  '  "^^^ 

,  o  I        -^ . '.    SifiCTION  iTHB   FOURTH- 

V  I  It  fellows  then  from  the  definitions 
gjLven  m  the  preceding  section,  and  the 
refMonkigs^  on  which  they  are  formed,  that 
were  a  body,  in  all  other  respects  resembling 
saow^to  have  the  taste  of  salt  and  feeling  of 
finely  it  would  be  an  extraordinary  phomome- 
i^n^i  Ao  doubt ;  and  one  which  mi^t  folt 


"  I.. 


.* 


shew  there  U  an  inoonwtency  between  bb  ai^gument  and 
his  defimtioii ;  for  diverse  antecedejfiU  might  invariably  be 
JiXRwed  by  ^mUar  subeequenis ;  then,  in  each  separate 
case  the  second  object  might  exist  without  the  first. 
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^/IIM?^w;,ABd8iiiAabod|t«tiiilcliiotfeil|^ih 
^  .c^puds  butt  by  new  causes  eflftekHift^  tb 
ijifi,  focp^a^ioi^  jhirit  Tronldt  therefore^'  he  fiStt^ 
)4i[^  a  different  ohjei^  and  wdnMittqfiSsi^ 
^,j(\e%na,xi^Qi  .and  .tbetphflBnomeQoa-^boKt 
o^,  .Dp  .groimd  \fwi-  tib«  >coii^luBi6ii/nAiltt 

fUnuon/lQes  iMot  aflMwd««Hi  WBomet^'^t^  Am 

^^ppQ^tioo  of  siaubiS'dF(rotS'.fiHnB^Mbittftf 
causes.  »v\v.w  lu 

I, i,. Nature,  it  w.truey  yarie»4iU^r^|^^ll^ 
\iq^f^ry  bujb  not  in  a.  manner  tkwi  <iatf  ^^ 
make  it  appear  othenrise  than  41  «cMitmdltf  •« 
tion  to  reason,  that  it  should  be  through 
interferences  with  her  regular'  (iOurse.  For 
instance,  something  sinflHr  4o*  >  tike  ^  base 
ifoagined  does  .take,  place;,  we  8tll  kftSW 
tbat  various  substances  fall  £rom  tiieifilbtfi^; 
but  they  are  all  named  by  varioustiMaiftii 
9pcpr4ipgly ;  tbey  are  known  by  H^ifoMH^Hlb 
bejdUffc^rent  masses  of  ^fualiiiesi  diffiSMitt  ^^ 

different    circumstances.      Such    variety, 
tliftPelOTe,ofi^rt^n»t!bt^^ 
sbHfomt  Ei()tecrX¥t6Ns/or  our  T£RMs.,,.Vet 

f3 
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/IMppoaefiitoifilti9r>lier  cottt«tf  in  ^bfitd^fenlm- 

ynldiaif  K>li0^ct8/    ^Sataie,  <D0l'd»ubi4  ^poe- 
<aeDvii^r.iii'>mMiy  fdbjeeto''>oeBtBki  «^)p««> 

^BOknitiingTfyiialities.  H  "  v-t  •>(  m.  r  ...  f,,.- 

s  But  this  cannot  be,  without  her  osiBg 
preroDing  caiiBes  of  an  altered  kind^  effi- 
cient  to  theiiew  produetion ;  and  thenibis 
Atneivi  object  and  moBt  he  newfy  nmmd. 
6u(^  events  as  these,  which  are  notidng 
else  than  4U  the  r  various  ev^its,  in  the*  uni- 
verse, (for  all  things  are  alike  to  some  of 
^the  senses,  and  ^^^e  in  others;)  na- 
ture is  full  of ;  but  this  does  not  prove, 
there  is  not  a  necessary  canneMon  between 
.CAUSB  AKD  EFFBCT ;  and  that  ettftom  only 
guides  our  expectations.  On  the  contrary, 
at*  is  because  there  can  be  no  ^'  begimm^ 
of  ejnstences^'  by  themselves,  that  we  know, 
when  new  phenomena  arise,  from  apparently 
similar  circumstances,  that  we  must  lie 


•  -Kl;^"v; 
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migM  ttS'WeiV  «teeni ^meteoTfe  «ftMie»io^be 

'«tHMlr,  hi  ti'body,  K^ch  hnd'the  ta«*^p<lMlt 

luid  tbe  feeling  of  Are.    Nature,  tl^eiefbw, 

^fttMiidt,  when  employing  Oke  caused  hv  iic- 

tioH,' filter  her  ecflane  in  detertninfaig  diffcf- 

cnt  and  contrary  "  Effid/'i'trotiU'o^imtHka/e 

'similar  objects;  because  in  such  a  case, 

'these  new  grtalities  would  absolutely  be  n»- 

^tkmsed;  differ&nt  qualities  would  bc'exhi- 

'Htt^  fHom  preeisefy  aamko'  eonfttiuetiang  of 

'^i/6dUs,  I.  e.  djl^treni  and  (ion/fiAry  qualities, 

"•(Vjr  Effects)  from  otherwise  similar  objects, 

%w  CaiiBes)  which  is  impossible. 


"•  Should  it  be  said  that  nature  is  sup- 
'posed  to  be  employing  di/fererU  causes  in 
'Miction ;  by  altering  the  **  secret  pauo&ifit** 
I  ((whilst  the  **^enaAle  qtudiUes**  renmiii  the 
''iMme,)  that  it  is  In  this  way  she  changes 
-  luet  course — then  the  prevening  amfuiutUms 
'*f  hodks  which  produced  these  secret 
-powers,  being  supposed  different ;  the  jm- 
tw^s  of  the  objects  are  diflerMit ;  they  are 
tmly  «ih8r  ol^eds,  and  there  is  no  ABtonidh- 

p4 
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ment  at  Lbe^fivodiietioii  oC  tJMir  altered  £1- 
foctS)^!  \tberej4s^  mo\aUeratiwi  m  the  count 
of  fiaiure ;  a^d  r  /the '  Pbenomeim  will  not 
support  Mr.  Hume's  argument  ugomsl  ma^ 
SON,  and  in  fiavour  of  custom  only ;  it  fol- 
loHiab  ifthewforejiithat'^if^k^^  we^  imi^ine^the 
ceuttMuof^nature  may  cktmge/!  it  musk 'be 
UIls}o^tkl5iIblkioDof«'raafM  equivalm^toH:'^ 

ioJhemo&Qu  o/.^aumtum  as  founded  (MVKK^ 
8(D(iiii^iittfbr  naftqr^  otherwise  to  change,  aad 
tftiJiMiyiiathei^  her  ^t  Effects^- '^^ot^^'^Siett^ 
/MHCiMiiqiiwithout  varying  tbe^anses  or  pite- 
ifienii»g«uieumstance&  vJbcM^e  junction  fom- 
ed  Ibeiobjects,  whenoe  these  result; — it  to 
obviously  impossible,  that  we  cannot  even 
suppose  the  will  and  power  of  the  Deity 
to  be  able  to  work  the  contradiction.  He 
could  not  make  a  finite  quality,  depen* 
dm/  upon  himself  or  some  other  cause 
for  itj»  exhibition,  to  become  independent 
asiL,  able  to  ewist  of  itself;  he  could  not 
otherwise  than  by  himself  altering  the  de* 
termination  of  the  causes  that  form  die 
objects ;  then  there  is  a  cause  for  the  al- 
leged change— -the  objects  are  not  simi-' 
lar  objects;  the  wliole  prevening  circum- 
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s|9PfiiE^  are  nal.tbe1.aun0.;  and  it  k  4Hily 
tmlike  cayses  again  tliat  h%ge\suulik&'^ 
f«fl|s}(tmlU(e  objects  that^vary  in  their  qudr 

)i  3^14  thCiifpllowingiSeDtence^v^whioh  ^eoti^ 

taip».  the.  paj^Mge   alluded  to,  «involveft 

aa  ambiguity  of  eiqpression,  which  >  ought 

l(K\4iM^»  jM)iticed»Mlest,vit  should  appesti  as 

tbciOglii  I  had  mistaken  it,   and   conse^ 

.4iUMWtly  my  answer  not  appear  stlffioiently 

^j^pjd^ble,  viz«  /'  Nature  may  be  supposed 

'^'o^  9baqge  her  course  since  it  impUes^noi 

^Sfi«Di^4iction,  that  an  object  SE£M<iiot,v 

V.(}ifee  those  which  we  have  exp^enced, 

Vi  W^y  ^6  attended  with  different  or  con- 

\*  trary  Effects/'    There  is  here  an  amlH- 

guity  of  sense  on  account  of  the  expression 

^',iU£BMiNGLY ;''  for  it  may  either  intend,  an 

gJHeraiian  in  the  detennmatimh  of  MffeeU 

J^pom  objects^  in  all  other  respects  similar^ 

sme  in  these  contrary  effects ;  or  an  '^  arb»- 

T^AAY^'  change  in  the  ^^  secret  powers''  ^^whick 

^\^uv  with  the  sensible  qualities;  and  an  which 

"  the  effects  entirely  depend''  in  either  sense, 

such  an  arbitrary  change  in  the  course  of 

♦  Sec.  4.  p.  86- 
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alid  t^  tMtbssruiLivir.'  *>'\ 

Mr.  Hume  however  seems  to  use  it  in 
€^her  of  these  senses,  as  the  occasion 
^^rtf^,  ioid  't^thout  conceiving  there  is 
Ttfucfa  difference  between  tfaem. 

'•  Th*  fbiftt^r  dense  however  appeanto 
^tte^tfiat  t(i  which  it  is  nsed,  as  applicable  in 
iHtf  ^Ihstftnce  «oticeming  the  changes  xspaia 

"•rt^ij^^jtly  ^ticeive,  a  bddy  in  all  tether 
^^  "Hfspeetf  resembling  snow  having  the  taste 
i*»i6f  salt,  and  feeling  of  flre,''-^wttht, 
*^Eve!^  Eflfect  is  a  distinct  event  from 
^'  its  Cause ;  and  ever  after  it  is  suggest- 
"  ed,  its  conjunction  must  appear '  urAe- 
'^^  trary  with  its  Cause,  since  there  are 
'*•  always  many  other  effects,  which  to  tea- 
^^  son  might  seem  ftilly  as  consistent  and 
^  natural/*  But  it  is  in  the  latter  sense, 
vii:. :  in  the  "  arbitrary^'  alteration  of  tlie 
"*•  secret  pofverSj^' (in  order  to  form  different 

*  Essays,  Vol.  S,  Sec.  4.  p.  S6. 
t  Ibid.  p.  30. 
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iSmi9»^f0n  the  >  dettimmmtien  of  DiprsmMr 
Effhets),  which  mustvQ^plaitt  tba  folkywing 
passage*:  "  Let  the  coarse  of  nature  be 
i^imowed  hiAhertQ  ever  do  \K^«lar  proves 
iHiaal.4haj^fov-th9  future  it  wifii  continue 
f'  Wrf'1  ^^'The  secret'  Tfatiire  <rf  objects, 
^'  and  consequently  all  their  effects-  and 
*♦  influences,  may  change  without  any 
ii<  change  in '  the  ^tiensM^le  quaUtiesr^T  In 
^eithto  of  the  senses  in  which  Mr.  Hume 
fuses  the  notion  in  question,  it  is  equally 
(^Biafid ;  for  aa  Gauie  is  &ot  by  Usa  grqnted, 
ij&ture  must  be  supposed  to  ciiajlige^  her 
l*egula!r  march  uncaused;  whether  in  striking 
H^  diffittreni  itnd  contrary  qualities,  from 
'objeots  in  every  4dher  respect  ^similar,  save 
Im  these  arbitrary  and  contrary  determma- 
<iians;  or  in  the  mixing  different  secret 
ffowers  amidst  the  sensible  qnahties.  Nor 
will  it  answer  for  Mr.  Hume  to  shift  his 
position,  and  say;  that  the  "  secret  powers** 
•may  be  considered,  as  changed  by  the  re- 
jgtUar  operations  of  nature ;  and  that^^  on 
account  of  our  inability  to  detect  them> 

*  Ibid.  p.  89.     The  metbod  in  whidi  this  idea  b^ 
the  question,  has  been  taken  notice  of  fadbre. 
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we  a)».  n^co8Siyril;ri0Ui|^  <»>e«Mttld<i^;"(ne 
spns^hi  qrm&i'^  losiix,--  as  like  'GaUitS'; 
thereby  concluding  the  i^/'«' #iil 'M' M^ 
tmlar .  upon  vuu^deut  gtmntdfi  •  'atid'*thira 
n^A^ON)  not  able  to  support  the  M^if  d(^k 
rec^^y  necessai^  connexion  betwefih  tlhrai." 

.,..,  For -upon  this  auppogitidii,  *tbe  firfifW- 
ifiimi.  qi  .Cwae  and  Effect^  is '  a<«liffieb"AS 


•'.lliiW 


.k  J 


1st.  la  order  to  acoaunt  for  the  chittig^ 
ifiyilxe  .secret  powers. 


I  * 


2dly.  To  account  for  the  change  in  the 
effects  dependent  upon  them. 

And  this  is  at  once  yielding  the  whofe 
argument  to  the  adversary  *!  enabling  hh^ 
justly  to  retort,  that  he  makes  use  of  tl^^ 


.  f. 


*  This  sort  of  ai^uroent  forms  a  sophism  whidi  Ic^ 
cians  term  *^  ifftioratio  elenchi  ;*  ^^  something  being  prawed 
**  whi<^  13  not  necessarily  inw^j^tept  ^J^jf  t^^  ff^Stftt^ 
*«  tkni  likfctilfte^^^'^e^  W.  Logick,  j.  840,^  ^d  ^t^s 
is  the  real  gist,  of  the  whble  ^  Mr.  Hume's  argument  (a 
posteriori)  and  which  is  gieneiltiny  ootisidered,  I  l)eiieVe/as 
both  acute  and  logical. 
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l^y,,^i  ,|nany . ioiiteiitceft  tO'f.mupeioti  •  and  vtt 
^^y  9lt,lie;:s  -tQ  deket,  uNlike^seci^t  poWets 
an^f^  ^v/9$>l^8ible)iqiuiiitte'^tiy''vhicli 
means  it  becomes  applicable,  as  an  Axiom 
f^ijnj^  CM,RB,44Clii«(<^I^eve«ith^ferttiy  feleiy 
^p4<S^,^^ei|eQMtbiia  ^^o^fWi 
common  life — ^whilst  also  he  can  uiimWffiif 
— ^that  miless  it  were  for  the  knowledge  of 
^Jjjjji;,^g^f*e^'aj  principle/ «>tA#»ott*<rc^i  of 

the  **  secret  powers  ofoatii(eiift'eV€>i''s)A^ 
many  past  instances,  could  be  of  any  ma- 
ti^\pep/\Q&  to, m  for  the  fuUtre: 

I 

I 

All    mathematical    demonstration    is 
bi^t  ypOQ  the  notion ;  that  where  quan- 
tij^ies,  or  diagrams,  resemble  each  other, 
t]\f  m^la^ions  which  are  true,  with  respeet 
to  ONB  of  each  kind  will  be  true  with 
rea|>ect  to  all  others  of  a  like  kind ;   only 
h$cmise  there  is   nothing  else  to  make  a 
d^^ence  among  them.    So,  if  in  all  past 
Hme^  such  secret  powers  could  be  shown 
necesiMurily  connected,  with  such  sensible 
qualities;  yet  m  future  it  could  not  thence 
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HiMV  Hke  ISStfA^  and  thaUDiivBianicu 

CANNOT  ABfSB  of  themsehM.  •  '^    "1    H'l 

.' Upon  the  whole;  therefore,  ^Mr.  HqaM 
mu»t  be  underetood  to  meaii,  that  tta  m 
know  nothmgof  ^^  CSvMe oNd  Effitet^^^m  ttf 
tbe^'Mcrf/jpfoeenr^of  notere/^  so  ghefiiipiltt 
be  MippoBed  indiffer^itly  to  strike  offoon^ 
traiy  Effects  from  aimila?  prevexmi^  Oto^a^ 
or  else  to  alter  their  *^  secret  powere^''  whilst 
their  jpoemation  was  produced  by  the  same 
means. as  usuaL  Thus  that  cxaefclT' the 
same  circumstances  might  preveae  tile  fitfl^ 
ing  of  snow,  (precisely  the  same  objects 
might  unite  to.  produce  that  object,)  upon 
any  two  occasions,  yet,  it  might  hare  ihe 
taste  of  salt  or  feeling  of  £re !  Hiat  the  ^^  se«- 
cret  powers  of  vegetation  might  in  futve 
be  altered;  although  the  seasons  should 
roll  the  same  as  before ;  and  every  power 
in  nature  be  only  equal  to  the  contrary 
supposition!  "' 


To  alt  which  I  answer^  nature  cannot 
alter  her  course  when  she  is  emfiteying  rimi- 

4 
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iT'imww  in  the  iBrmatioii  «f  dt^eeto^  by 
tkKofpiag  any  of  the  **  Seeret  ]Mnir««v^'  br 
ilteriiig  any  Effects  ^  becanae  the  prevenkig 
ohrcamsUmcea  being  supposed-  in  any rtwo 
fjaaes  nmilar,  there  would  be  no  aasigna- 
Me  Maacn  for  the  difler^ee.  A  ^Reretoce, 
or  chaise,  eitker  in  the  **  aecnt  fiawen'* 
«r  €»bject8,  (Mr  the  Bffe<^  o$  Canwsy  (ethe^ 
things  remahiing  the  same)  is  exactly  ^jmA 
to  the  CRBATiON  of  SO  many  new  gual^ieg', 
which  could  not»  withont  a  eoNTKABicireir, 
m4te of  tAem9$he».  -i  ■ 


.!■  I 


"  ^ '  I  can  ecmceive  it  said  by*  aome^  alUicmgh 
Mr.  Hume  would  bave  no  right  to  do  ao^ 
that  a  miraculous  interference  might  alter 
the  course  of  nature ;  not  so,  not  in  dMer- 
idifiing  the  production  of  dissioular  ohjecto 
from  similar  causes.  No  miracle  oooM 
form  an  uncaused  change  in  nature  (whieh 
is  the  notion  m  qnestion)^ 

■'  A  mirBCuloDS  mterference,  that  is,'  an 
Interference  of  God  as  a  cause,  might  aher 
the  production  of  objects,  yet  stiU  there  is  a 
tmme  equivalent  to  the  ehangej  'ttid  tigan 
wiI{Ar9  obfeots  beget  nmiihe  quidltieb  r  I 
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th^r^foi^jdpa^W  a  CQiu)liiftk)ii45rQtt  te^vhele 
qI  t^%«e8i|oiMi^««xacUy  ioontruy  fo  ^Mfi 
QlW|(»^i  iniereaofi  irom  Ua  ^  >dmit*mg  infr 
4ee<}  jvdth  )iun,  Uiat  be&mt.  experienee  «e 
C9iN|ot  know::  what  parHcular  effects  will 
flpv^ioatt given  oaoMft;  yetjj^ier  ewperiemi 
I  jl^ge  thatit  is  <^  r6«Mft wlnoh  guidesros  in 
^^xmr.expei^b&tiiMis;  because  it  conVincto 
''  iMijtfaatinstaiiees''  (of  J^eofo,) ''  of  wldeh 
^'  we  have  had  no  experience  must  resem^ 
^^  ble''  (when  Causes  are  similar)  ^^  those  of 
*^  irtiieh  we  luve  had  experience,  fin*  that 
^'  the  course  of  nature  must  continue  uni-^ 
^^  formly  thesame/'  hy  the  regular  deteimmf 
natkn  of  Hke  Ckmse  wild  Effect  ^iv 

.  The  same  kind  of  answer  will  serve  for 
other  paradoxical  questions  which  Mr. 
Hume  puts  in  these  Essays. 

.:  Is  there,  says  he,  any  more  mtelligible 
proposition  than  to  affirm,  that  all  the  trees 
will  flourish  ia  December  and  Januiuy,  and 
decay  in  May  and  June  ?  Certainly  tM^  t» 
those  who  conceive  that  the  *'  course  of 

tion^atoerth^-CteterdiiiSfttron  V^  Bffecto'  that 
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Miaei 4bigigi  > iexfaifait  •  diffiBiwM  «l» 'tofithuy 
qnalitin^from  similar  objeets.-  BittaeMMt^ 
tag  40. the  metiKxl  I  kaive  kdd  dtMm  Hsf 
fieving  the  operafciona  of  iiaiitire»  thfere  «•»• 
■•t  he  «  moie  umnieUigiiiepnp&tiiimthKa 
IR  assent,  of  thow  trees,  which  have  miiaUy 
ItooBBsbed  in  May  and  June^  that  they  imay 
qfMMWt  to  do  so,  and  only  thmie  in  DwtHiakfor 
9iB4  January.  >>(i  jv/ 

:t4,:.$k>lM:  from  the  mind  being  ^abteiitfis- 
tinotly. "  to  eottoewe"  such  a  change  in  their 
qualities, ,  vhen  the  proo£- has  be^i  once 
ttflEbrded,  that  it  is  their  nature  to<  requiie 
varmth  for  their  growth ;  and  that  cold 
:1dI1s  their  blossoms ;  it  must  be  ever  itfier 
Qonsidered  impossible  for  these  objects' ito 
sfiect  qualities  not  originally  inchiilediiin» 
Iheir  natures  ;'r-orf  for  their  natures  to 
■^ter>  without  a  cMisetieqiuvalent  ifto>ithe 
«ltw«tiii>nr<'ror  a  cause  equivatoit.ta  it^tftihe 
mipp<m«d,  without  bbason  bdng  the  fiMada" 
tlon  of  the  whole  principle  of  cAvsAaioi^t>i 

.  :Xj04uppo»e  that  the  circunwtanoes  wfaiflb 
at  lint  stamped  tl>em  the  oljects  theji  »•* 
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oeuld  eaaUe  'them  to  preserve  theoMekvet 
•knilar  objects,  and  yet  arbitrarily  put  cm 
wholly  contrary  qualities,  seems  to  be  about 
as  reasonable  as  to  assert  that  black  maybe* 
oome  white,  and  white  become  black,  andyet 
each  colour  merit  its  original  name,  oi  black 
or  wkUe ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  these 
changes  take  place  on  account  of  such  a 
^^  change  in  the  course  of  nature,'*  as  de- 
termine that  although  all  the  causes  in 
action  are  sufficient  only  to  produce 
black,  yet  white  shall  appear;  and  viee 
versa.  Indeed,  before  ^'  nature  could  he 
conceived  to  alter  her  course ;''  the  questkfa 
about  which  Mr.  Hume  is  examining  cm* 
perience  (namely,  whether  she  will  support 
the  knowledge  of  the  necessary  connexicm 
of  like  objects  and  their  qualities,)  must  be 
4»upposed  to  be  already  answered  in  the 
negative ;  and  that  it  is  known  that  nature 
may  be  supposed  to  exhibit  similar  antece- 
dents followed  by  different  subsequents,  or 
4n  other  words  that  there  is  no  necessary 
conneanon  between  like  objects  and  like 
qualities;  which  is  begging  the  question; 
and  in  a  different  way  from  th^t  in  which 
ke  qieans  to  answer  it,  for  he  means  to 
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rapport  the  doctrine  of  neceMary  connex- 
ion, though  upon  principles  peculiarly  Im 
own.  Should  it  be  said  that  I  asaume  the 
cbntrary  position,  I  answer,  I  do  not  aseume 
it;  but  Imve  previously  proved  the  genei^ 
ccmelusion,  that  ^^  all  like  causes  miwt 
hsLve  like  effects ;  (because  otherwise^  ob-^ 
yedM  wmttd  begin  of  tkemaehei ;)  in  order 
purposdy  to  show  that  *^  nature  cannotalt^ 
her  course/'  Mr.  Hume  aiakes  also  a  great 
mistake  in  supposing  because  we  can  oon- 
ceive  m  the  ftmcy  the  exi^nce  oi  objects 
contrary  to  our  experience,  that  therefore 
tiiey  may  really  exist  in  nature ;  for  it  by 
90  means  follows  that  things  which  are 
iacongmous  in  nature,  may  not  be  eontem^ 
platM  by  the  imagination,  and  reoeived  as 
possible  until  reason  shows  the  contrary. 
Inifeed,  the  fallacy,  on  which  his  whole 
sceptical  doctrines  are  builty  knfty  be  seen 
^t  the  v^  outset  of  his  finit  Bssay.  He 
imiigines  it  impossible  to  conceive  the  mm- 
irary  to  any  known  relation  in  (|uantities ; 
but  that  we  may  conceive  the  contrary  of 
every  maiter  of  fact  as  poiaible — ^impossible, 
imder  Me  mme  circumstanoesy  and  if  the 
cmnundimMs  aUent  the  £usi  is  a  ^Hj^thmt 

g2 
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/net;  but  not  a  cmiirary  one — any  mor« 
than  the  different  relations  of  various  quan^ 
titles  are  not  ccntrary  to  each  other.  Mr. 
Hume  did  not  perceive  that  all  objects 
idiatever  in  relation  to  us,  are  but  massed 
of  certam  qualities  elicited  from  certain 
prevening  circumstances,  and  therefiore  in- 
capable of  having  different  qualities,  (pr  of 
shoving  diverse  effects)  whilst  yet  they 
remtin  similar  objects  horn  under  Wee  eirs- 
eumsUmces.  He  did  not  perceive  that  the 
*^  productive  principle^^*  or  the  Ca/use  oftm 
Mffeeiy  is  to  be  found  m  the  junction  ofoh^ 
jects  dlready  existing^  by  which  new  oIh 
jects  are  formed ;  but  conceiving  the  na- 
ture of  the  operation  of  this  principle 
to  be  wholly  unknown,  he  imagined  and 
alleged  all  things  to  be  only  <^  conjoined^ 
and  not  connected  ;^^  and  that  they  might 
change  their  places  fortuitously;  custom 
only  connecting  them  in  the  fancy ;  and  a 
contrary  fency  as  capable  of  unconnecting 
them  again. 

Strange  philosophy !  "  Effects  may  be 
supposed  non-existent  this  minute,  and 
ejdfltent  the  next;"  (and  so  in  suspense,) 
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and  may  therefore  ''  begin  their  existence 
by  themselves/' — ^If  this  be  so,  undoubtedly 
WB  want  no  Causes  for  our  Effects;  our 
Rose-U*ees  may  suspend  their  blossoms  in 
June ;  the  flower  require  no  warmth  for  its 
ej^nsion,  and  remain  non-^stent  till  De- 
cember ! 

That  different  objects  have  different 
qualities,  all  are  well  acquainted  with  ;-^^ 
The  Chinese  rose,  and  the  hoUey,  can 
thrive  in  Winter;  but  the  same  kind  of 
rose^  that  hitherto  has  grown  only  in  spring, 
and  flourished  in  summer,  can  no  more  put 
forth  its  leaves  and  expand  its  blossoms  in 
winter,  than  the  mercury  in  a  tried  ther-^ 
mometer  can  suddenly  contract  to  the  freez- 
ing  point,  in  a  burning  summer's  day. 

Let  us  however,  before  quitting  this  im- 
portant and  interesting  argument,  chuse 
an  example  to  prove,  that  ^^  nature  can- 
not without  a  contradiction  be  inmgined 
to  alter  her  course."  Let  a  receiver  be  ima- 
gined void  of  every  substance  whatever; 
and  nothing  but  an  vncoUmred  space  within 
it.    Nowit  is  surely  the  ^^courseof  nature/' 
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for  this  uncoloured  space  to  rtmum  asiim^ 
without  some  came  steps  in  to  alter  it;  aiid 
if  swne  cause  steps  in  to  alter  it^  '^  nature  does 
not  alter  her  course/'  Then  let  nature  Us 
supposed  to  alter  her  course,  and  a  scarlet 
colour  uncaused  to  enter.  Does  not  every 
reader  perceive  the  impossibility  that  scorlei 
uncaused  could  enter  ?  that  it  could  ''  start 
of  itself  into  existence?"  yet  such  is  the 
idea  that  is  veiled  under  Mr.  Hume's  a^pi- 
ment; — ^that  different  and  contrary  qualities 
can  take  place  in  similar  circumstances; 
that  a  rose  may  blow  in  winter,  when  the 
causes  were  efficient  to  its  blowing  only  iia 
June!  No  circumstances  are  supposed 
changed;  and  yet  ''of  itself y'  the  nature  of 
the  rose  may  change ! — and  so  may  a  new 
phenomenon  take  place  in  an  empty  receiver y 
as  the  entrance  of  a  scarlet  colour,  or  of  a 
dove,  or  any  other  imaginable  being,  without 
an  equivalent  change  of  circumstances  for 
its  introduction. 

The  sum  of  Mr.  Hume's  argument  is, 
that  we  knowing  nothing  of  th«  ''  se- 
<5rets  of  nature,"  we  cannot  know  there  is 
really  a  necessary  connexion  between  ob- 
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jeets;  but  imagining  there  is,  this  ima- 
ginatum  arises,  from  a  customary  obseb^ 
▼ATiON,  of  the  invariahleness  of  their  antece- 
dence and  subsequence; — which  invariable- 
ness,  however,  does  not  prove,  that  each 
connexion  may  be  more  than  an  insulated 
casual  event;  not  obligatory  in  nature; 
therefore  othei^  subsequent  events  might, 
without  a  contradiction,  be  imagined  to 
happen  after  similar  antecedents^  and  a  dif-- 
ferent  order  of  events  might  be  supposed  in 
the  "  course  of  nature." 

Now  shortly  the  whole  of  this  reasoning 
concerning  the  possibility  of  nature  altering 
her  course  J  is  but  a  circle !  for  the  argument 
is  invented  to  show  that  custom  not  rea- 
son, must  be  the  only  ground  of  our  belief  in 
the  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect. — ^But  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  such  a  change  in  nature^ 
imless  reason  were  previously  excluded  as 
the  principle  of  that  relation ; — and  it  is  im- 
possible to  exclude  reason  as  the  principle  of 
that  relation^  except  by  supposing  that  nature 
may  alter  her  course. — ^Thus  the  idea  of  cau- 
sation,  is  founded  only  on  eaperience*,  ex- 

*  ^  The  opinum  that  a  cause  b  neoessaiy  to  every 
^*  new  productioii  arises  from  experience.^— Tbeatiss. 
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pei^^ee  is  snppQed  WiUi  tfgfliialtott6  hy  tief'^ 
iamiiothyreastm*  and ctistom  is  6upp6Afed' 
in  her  authority  by  a  supposed  diange  hi 
nature  f  >  impossible  to  any  idea  of  causa*- 
tion;};,    unless  already  supposed  to    be' 

MERELY  THE  EFFECT  OF  CUSTOM  §. 

Nor  must  we  cqnelade  tins  brandi  of 
the  subject,  without  observing  the  contra- 
diction that  lies  in  the  v^  endeavour  to 
persuade. the  world  that  custom  is  tie  true 
**  CAUSE  of  belief"  til  necessoTy  comMC^ 
ion^  when  before  assenting  to  such  a  doc- 
Uhie  it  must  give  up  all  usual  habits  of  think- 
ing upon  the  subject,  and  believe  upon  Mr. 

*  ^^  All  inferences  from  experience  are  Effects  of  ai#- 
^  torn  not  of  recuonmg.^'^'EasATB. 

'f  ^*  Since  it  implies  no  contradiction  that  the  coarse 
^  of  nature  may  change,  there  can  be  no  demonstntive 
aiguinents  in  the  case.^— Essays. 

*'  Wherever  there  is  a  propensity  without  beii^ 
impelled  by  any  reasoning  we  say  this  propensity  is  the 
Effixt  of  custom.^ — Essays. 

X  **  If  there  were  nothing  to  Innd  objects  together  the 
^  inferences  firom  present  facts  would  be  entirely  precari- 
•*  ous,* — ^Essays. 

§  (« Our  bdief  m  cMiMlk)!!  is  the  Sfipct  of  cuatoB."*^ 

EsiATS. 
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Hbime^s  reasoning!  what  it  never  bdTore  be- 
lieved!— 

Mr.  Hume  himself  recapitulates  his  ar- 
gument thus : 


'*  Every  idea  is  copied  from  some  pre- 
^  ceding  impression  (idea  being  an  Effect 
'  derived  from  impression  as  its  Cause}, 
^  In  all  single  instances  of  the  operation  of 
^  bodies  there  is  nothing  that  produces, 

*  nor  consequently  can  suggest  the  idea  of 
^  necessary  connexion.  But  when  mam/ 
^  instances  appear,  we  feel  a  new  impres- 
Vsion,  a  customary  connexion  in  the 
^  thought,  between  one  object  and  its  usual 

*  attendant*/' 


Now  this  method  of  placing  the  argu- 
ment is  but  the  statement  of  another 
circle  i  for  causation  is  used  as  the  very 
principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 

*  Compare  the  Treatise  and  Essays, — in  both  works 

i$f^presiions  are  ocmndered  as  absolutely  necessary  to 

eauti  ideas — to  create  them ;— toprodiice  them ;— >they  are 

40oiindered  as  the  truly  <*  productive  prindple^ 

Obfeds  without  which  they  could. not  exist. . 


the  iiibole  system.;  mA  ld%6«wardB^  we  «if 

desired  to  search  for  the  impresdony  whi$l| 
is  the  CAUSE  of  that  effect,  viz.  the  idea 
emulation. 

And  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  the 
notionf  of  catisation  is  spoken  of  in  his  own 
t^se,  not  in  his  adversary's ;  for  in  either 
seiise  it  is  equally  illogical,  to  prove  the 
coitelusion^  by  the  premises,  and  the  pre- 
mises by  the  conclusion. 

What  should  we  think  of  an  author,  who, 
in  attempting  to  accoimt  for  the  original 
discovery  of  metals,  proved  that  it  was 
effected  by  the  use  of  instruments  framed 
from  a  material  termed  iron,  drawn  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  ? 

In  like  manner  there  is  a  laant  of  logical 
precision  in  referring  all  the  principles 
which  connect  our  ideas  to  three  kinds  of 
associations  amongst  them ;  of  which  cau- 
sation is  ranked  as  one ; — and  then  (in  order 
to  account  for  causation,)  shew  the  power 
that  lies  in  Uie  associations  of  ideas.  Such^ 
a  notion  endch  in  the  forikiailitei  of  a  mere 


identiieal  propoflikicm)  t^  »  entain  asso^ 
elnkion  of  ideas  k  eausatioR ;  and  causatk>l» 
consists  in  an  association  of  ideas. 

Btit  there  is  still  another  passage  ixt 
Mr.  Hume's  Essays,  of  greater  conse^ 
quence  than  any  I  have  quoted^  or  argued 
on  i  and  which  I  shaU  yet  detain  the  reader 
tor  a  few  moments  m  order  lo  consider ;» 
it  is  tliis  following: 

*•  As  reason  is  incapable  of  ahy  va- 
'^  riatioA,  the  conclusions  winch  it  draws 
'' iroAi  the  circle,  are  the  same  which^ 
**it  would  form  from  surveying  all  the 
'^  circles  in  the  universe.  But  no  maa 
'^  having  seen  one  body  move  aflber  being 
impelled  by  another  would  infer,  that 
every  body  will  move  after  a  like  im- 
"  pidse  V 

This  passage  I  consid^  as  containing 
the  whole  gist  of  Mr.  Hume's  error,  aad- 
ihkt^re  it  points  out  where  my  misww 
should  meet  it.  The  dirop  consists^  in  mak^ 

*  Ewaysi  VoL  S.    Sec  «,  p»  47. 
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mg  an  imeompMe  cmnpmwmj  between 
the  two  subjects  compared.  JBvery  boJ^ 
is  taken  in  an  indefinite  sense  for  every 
kind  of  body;  but  circle  is  not  taken  for 
everf  kind  of  figure.  The  reason  whence 
the  CONCLUSIONS  concerning  all  circles  afe 
general^  is  upon  the  very  principle  of  Came 
and  Eflfect ;  for  I  know  by  experience,  that 
upon  the  first  study  of  Mathematical 
science,  I  found  much  difficulty  in  a  phi- 
losophical objection  I  could  not  easily 
answer ;  namely ;  that  the  relations  of  the 
quantities  in  one  figure  did  not  seem 
necessarily  applicable  to  all  of  a  like  kind ; 
until  I  perceived  that  the  affections  of  «//, 
ware  INVOLVED  in  one  of  each  kind;  as 
there  was  nothing  to  occasion  a  diffar- 
ence  amidst  their  relations.  Now  then  let 
the  data  be  the  same,  and  the  impulse  given 
not  only  be  likcy  but  the  body  given  be  like; 
and  I  conceive  that  every  man,  and  every 
child,  would  expect,  upon  a  second  trial, 
that  the  same  body  would  move  in  the  same 
maimer  as  before.  The  inference  would  be 
drawn  from  the  mind  perceiving,  (in  the 
first  instance,)  that  no  motion  would  have 
taken  place  except  from  the  conjunction  of 
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thaixxly  with  the  impiilsiTe  force ;  uid  in 
the  second  case  would  add  to  the  memory 
of  this  Effect,  the  reasoning,  that  th&ce 
.being  nothing  else  to  make  a  difference,  a 
like  Effect  would  again  take  place.  Nay^  I 
am  persuaded,  that  reason  might  go  so  far 
as»  horn  calculating  the  proportions  of  the 
impulse  used,  and  the  body  moved,  to  c<»- 
dude  the  varieties,  which  would  take  plaoe 
under  proportionably  different  circum- 
iStaaces. 

*  > :  Mr.  Hume  draws  two  inferences  of  much 
consequence  from  his  doctrine;  1st,  that 
as  our  custom  of  thinking  is  not  the  operation 
ofnaturey  so  we  have  no  positive  proof,  that 
a  cause  is  wanted  for  the  existence  of  the 
universe  as  of  a  trubf  ^^  productive  prind- 
pie.'*  2dly,  That  it  is  unreasonabk  to  be- 
lieve in  miracles^  because  it  is  foolish  to  allow 

<  of  our  custonuzry  habits  of  thinkings  which 
arise  from  '^  experience  in  the  coune  of 
natuve,"'  to  be  interfered  with  by  an  '^  eo?- 
perience  of  a  less  frequent  oceurrenee;^* 
which  dependence  upon  testimcmy  can 
only  afford.  This  latter  inference  he  pro- 
fesses in  his  Essay  against  Murades.    The 
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former  opinion  id  less  openlf 
lodged ;  not  being  stated  in  explicit  termt, 
bujb  of  immediate  inference  from  the  dbo- 
trine ;  and  which  he  was  well  awieure  oC»  was 
the  ease. 

The  sum  of  my  aosw^  and  aigninent 
is,  that  although  we  know  not  the  ^^  se- 
crets of  nature/'  yet  we  know  that  no- 
thing can  ^^  begin  its  own  existence;-' 
therefore  there  must  truly  be  a  "  productive 
principle/'  a  cause  necessary  for  every  new 
existence  in  nature; — that  we  gain  the 
knowledge  of  a  '^  necessary  connexicm  be- 
tween Cause  and  Effect,"  by  an  eMperi- 
mentum  crucis,  and  therefore  no  greater 
number  of  invariable  antecedents  and  con- 
sequents are  wanted,  th^i  what  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  io  observe  what  circum- 
stances affect  each  other,  or  the  contrary. 
That  neither  fancy  nor  custom  creates 
the  notion  by  an  association  of  ideas ;  but 
the  UNDEBSTANDiNG  gaius  it,  by  an  observa- 
tion of  what  is  that  circumstance  j  withmU 
which  a  neti;  obf'ect  does  not  ewist  Things 
therefore  could  not  diange  their  placea>  nor 
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oMliife  altev  her  ooone,  without  a  contra- 
dkitioB. 

Hence  it  is  that  a  cause  is  wanted 
in  the  universe  equivalent  to  the  chismge 
from  non-existence  to  existence !  And  also 
that  it  is  not  more  unreasonable  to  believe 
in  miracles  than  in  any  other  extraordinary 
phenomena  in  nature,  when  we  may  sup- 
pose, that  efficierd  Causes  have  been  in  ac- 
ikm^  towards  their  production';  and  that 
Jinal  causes  are  oi  sufficient  weight  to  justify 
the  altered  work  of  Providence  ! 

But  a  minute  investigation  of  Mr.  Hume's 
'Essay  on  Miracles  is  much  wanted.  The 
purport  of  it,  and  the  method  by  which  it  is 
drawn  o\A  as  a  consequence  from  the  th«e 
preceding  Essays,  has  not  (that  I  kiioir 
'icrf)  been  observed  by  the  learned.  One 
would  think  at  first  sight  that  Mr.  Hume, 
in  admitting  that  the  **  course  of  'nature 
might  change,' 'conceded  much  to  theCSiris- 
tians.  Instead  of  which  he  adroitly  turns 
-l^^mmd  upoh'tfaem^  and  says^  tf  so  it  may  in 
'Aiet ;"  bsi  in  ^^^ustom"  yiyu  Mmife  f<  wmnbX, 
iliiirefMeiit  is^  almi^  to  lillowttda  cpisioiii 
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6f  thought  to  be  overthrown  by  testtmony. 
In  this  struggle  of  fimcy,  against  fancy,  tihe 
more  powerful  must  and  ought  to  prevail! — 
If  these  pages  shoidd  find  &vaur  before  the 
public,  an  examination  of  the  Essay  oA 
Miracles  is  intended  to  follow  them ;  with- 
out which  the  answer  to  these  on  Camt 
and  Effect  is  hardly  complete. 

Should  an  objection  arise  to  my  doe- 
trine,  that  on  account  of  supposing  cawte 
to  act  as  the  junctions  of  different  qua- 
lities, and  yet  by  pushing  back  all  causes 
to  the  One  uncaused  Essence  ;  I  thereby 
prevent  the  idea  of  him  being  reposed  in  as 
a  Cause ;  as  he  forms  one  object  only :  I 
answer,  that  the  uncaused  essence,  however 
mysterious  in  his  nature,  and  however  aw- 
fill  and  distant  to  our  speculations,  must 
nevertheless  have  attributes;  or  in  other 
words,  its  own  peculiar  qualities,  which  re- 
quired no  former  beings,  to  give  birth  to 
them. 

The  unions  of  such  qualities  among 
themselves^  might  well  be  equal  to  the 
going  forth  of  the  great  Creationi    The 
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.fiiese  with  the  ^^  power*'  arising  out  of  the 
inexhaustible  resources  of  his  essence, 
might  well  occasion  the  ^'  starting  forth'' 
<if  innumerable  beings ;  the  highest  oi^dei^ 
pf  which,  without  the  slightest  philosophic- 
.lial  contradiction,  might  be  considered  as 
coeval  and  coequal  with  the  Father  ^^  as 
touching  the  Godhead."  But  after  this, 
the  wide  universe,  with  all  its  gradations  of 
wonderful  beings,  with  all  its  powers  of  life 
itnd  heat,  and  motion,  must  have  conie  out 
'fifOiti  him  according  to  the  laws  with  which 
-they  were  endowed.  And  although  the 
(migi&al  undivided  essence,  whose  qualities 
were  equal  to  such  creation,  must  be  con^- 
aidered  as  antecedent  to  his  own  work ;  yet 
the  operation  of  that  essence  must  ever 
'have  been  the  same  from  all  eternity ;  and 
in  that  point  of  view,  the  junction  of  wisdom 
and*  benevolence,  with  whatever  **  capaci'- 
iie^*  of  that  essence  were  efficient  to  their 
ends,  must  have  been  accompanied  with 
their  instant  synchronous  Eflfects; — ^the 
formation  of  inferior  beings^  "  Let  there 
be  light,''  said  God,  "  and  there  was  light/' 
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Thus  God»  the  universal  Father,  and 
with  him  any  noble  manifestuiums  <^  his 
essence ;  then  archangel,  and  angel ;  man 
(or  beings  analogous  to  him)  and  animals ; 
mind,  and  matter;  may  be  considered  as 
having  existed  eternally,  coming  forth  firom 
him,  living  in  him,  and  supported  by  him ; 
whilst  an  analogous  state  of  being  must  be 
expected  to  continue  eternally,  in  like  man- 
ner— and  it  may  also  be  expected  as  a  cir- 
cumstance consistent  and  probable  with 
the  whole  of  so  grand  an  arrangement,  that 
ftome  inferior  CMrders  of  beings  may  be  raised 
in  the  scale  of  nature,  to  be  inhabitants  erf 
a  kindlier  world  than  this;  with  enlaiged 
capacities  for  happiness  and  virtue. 

The  consideration  of  the  method  the 
understanding  has  recourse  to,  in  order  to 
judge  of  the  probable  presence  of  similar 
causes  on  the  contrary,  will  come  under  our 
view  in  the  next  Chapter. 
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CHAPTER  THE  THIRD. 

I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  apply  the  princi- 
pies  already  laid  down,  to  the  examination 
of  the  question  concerning  the  guidance  of 
our  expectations  in  ordiiiary  life,  which 
question  forms  the  subject  of  the  Essay 
^entitled  Sceptical  Doubts  concerning  the 
i^rations  of  the  Understanding.  The 
question  itself  might  be  shortly  stated  thus : 
— ^why  does  the  operation^  of  the  apparent 
qualities  of  an  object  upon  the  senses,  lead 
the  mind  to  expect  the  action  of  its  untried 
qualities,  when  placed  in  fit  circumstances 
for  their  operation  ? 

■    •  ______ 

Why  should  bread,  on  account  of  its 

formerly  nourishing  the  body,  be  expected 

to  nourish  it  again  ?  why  may  it  not,  whilst 

it  preserves  '^  its  colour,  consistence,  &c." 

nevertheless  destroy  the  human  firame  ? 

, .  .  *  *      .      -      •  - 

.•  In  my  answer  to  tbesfe  questions,  I  shsA 
allow  to  Mr.  Hume,  that  the  menrory  of  1%e 
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sensible  and  apparent  qualities  of  any  ob* 
ject,  is  necessary  to  the  acknowledgment  of 
it  as  the  same  body,  upon  every  acquaint- 
ance with  it ;  also  that  the  memory  of  what 
Us  qualities  will  be^  when  conjoined  with 
any  other,  is  also  requisite  to  the  ewpeetA'^ 
Hon  of  any  farther  qualities  arising  from  it 

• 

The  idea  of  these  must  be  associated 
with  the  sensible  qualities ;  but  the  know- 
ledge that  they  will,  assuredly  take  place, 
when  existing  in  like  circumstances,  is 
founded  upon  much  stronger  principles 
than  those  of  custom  and  habit. 

It  is  founded — 

First, — Upon  a  quick,  steady,  accurate 
observation,  whether  the  prevening  causes 
are  the  same,  Jram  which  an  object  is  elicited 
VI  any  present  instance^  as  upon  a  fORMBR 
one  ; — ^and, 

2dly, — Upon  a*  demonstration,  that  if 
the  observation  hath  been  correct,  the 
result — (i.  e.  the  whole  effects  or  qualities,) 
must  necessarily  be  the  same  as  heretofore  j 
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otherwise  contrary  qualities,  as  already  dis-* 
cussed,  would  arise  without  a  cause,  i.  e.  a 
^^erence  begin  of  itself  which  has  been 
shown  to  be  impossible*.  Thus  the  first 
step  the  mind  takes,  in  order  to  be  satisfied 
that  the  same  apparent  qualities  in  any  ob- 
ject will  be  attended  with  like  ^^  secret 
powers,^'  is  the  consideration,  fi*om  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances,  of  what  the  pre- 
vening  causes  were,  which  gave  birth  to  the 
^hjeei}  and  therefore  whether  the  apparent 
qualities  are  truly  the  accompaniments  of 
the  same  nature  or  not. — ^As  for  instance, 
we  can  form  a  notion  almost  with  certainty, 
whether  the  substance  placed  upon  the 
table  has  been  truly  elicited  from  such 
causes,  as  could  alone  produce  the  com- 
pound object  bread.  Whether  the  pure 
liquid  ofiered,  be  the  result  of  such  circum- 

t 

4 

*  It  has  already  been  shown  upon  mathematical  prin- 
ciples, that  a  differefwe  in  the  re^tdi  of  equal  umotas,  can 
no  more  arise  out  of  the  muctures  qf  any  other  ^ptaBHes 
cf  objects^  than  from  the  Junctions  qf  Aoae  qf  number. 
If  ONS  added  to  one,  bear  out  the  result  two,  once;  it 
must  ever  do  so;  and  if  a  certain  propcnrtion  citbie  and 
ydlatd  /NtrUcfef ,  form  a  mixture  termed  gbbbk,  once; 
dasBH  in  like  manner  shall  ever  (hence  result 
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stances  «s  render  it.  water,  cur  of  such  others* 
as  ipay  prove  it,  (notwithstanding  its  appa- 
rent; quality  tcx  the  eye^  to  be  spirits^  of 
amipqQia  ?  inQ.  It  is  not  the  mere  appear* 
an9q  of  the  external  qualities,  which  can 
determine  the  mind  to  expect  certain  ef- 
fects ;  it  is  only  that  appearance  in  ec^pmo^ 
tian  with  the  recollection  of  the  probable 
causes,  that  have  produced  the  objects  in 
questfon,  and  which  lead  the  mind  to  sup- 
pose the  said  objects  to  be  truly  bread, 
water,  or  hartshorn ;  and  therefore  impos- 
sible not  to  be  capable  of  exhibiting  all  their 
qualities,  and  none  other  than  their  qua- 
lities. 

The  first  step  belongs  to  those  com- 
bined qualities  of  mind  called  good  sense ; 
and  will  always  be  made  with  an  assurance 
and  propriety  in  proportion  to  it-  The  na- 
ture of  its  operation  is  this; — the  mind 
knows  that  different  objects  have  the  same 
apparent  qualities  to  some  of  the  senses, 
which  cannot  afford  a  sufficient  test  con- 
cerning the  farther  exhibition  of  others ; — 
but  observation  enables  it  to  judge,  when 
an  object  is  presented,  what  causes  have 
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b^enuHdinitsfwmaium;  and  if  it  per cd veil 
thttt  the  caus^  tmve  been  similar,  it  knawi 
that  the  whole  effects  or  qualities  must 
necessarily  be  similar;  otherwise  ther^ 
might  be  an  uncaused  ^^  change  in  the 
course  of  nature ;''  which,  although  some* 
times  philosophers  imagine  possible,  no  or^ 
(Unary  minds  ever  do,  because  they  never 
think  a  change  can  take  place  of  itself;  or 
iff  olher  words,  qualities  begin  their  own 

existences 

•  •       • 

tt  is  tiothing  but  this  reasoning  concem- 
ibg  the  causes  J  used  in  the  formation  of  an 
ehfecly  which  makes  us  ai^e  to  the  '*  secret 
powers,' '  and  the  similar  appearances  only 
guide  us,  in  as  far  as  they  form  a  proof  that 
they  are  truly  the  same  objects,  with  re- 
spect to  those  appearances ;  for  similar 
dtgects  could  not  have  different  appear^ 
anees. 

The  way  to  try  the  case  is  to  observe 
the  action  of  the  mind,  when  two  objects 
are  presented  of  precisely  similar  appear- 
ance, but  which  may  be  thought,  on  account 
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pf  the  iincei!tamty  as  to  the  circumttancea 
whiph  excited  them,  possibly,  to  possess 
properties. 


We  always  enquire,  in  such  cases,  as  to 
some  leading  circumstance^  which  may  ena- 
ble, usi  to  judge  what  causes  were  used  in 
tlieir  formation. 

K  an  ignorant  person,  for  instance,  whom 
we  perceived  could  not  read,  were  about  to 
serve  us  in  a  chymist's  shop  with  JEpaam 
mUs  ;  we,  being  awjare  that  axaUf:  acid  had 
the  same  apparent  qualities,  should  not  feel 
an  assurance  in  the  ^'  secret  powers  ;'^  Init 
would  cautiously  enquire  for  some  mark, 
by  which  to  be  guided  in  our  notion  as  to 
their  original  formation  ; — ^i.  e.  as  to  what 
mass  of  qualities  apparent^  and  secret^  had 
been  combined  by  the  hand  of  nature,  cnr 
art,  in  the  object  before  us.  It  is  here  that 
Mr.  Hume's  mistake  is  evident  in  the  state- 
ment of  what  he  deems  an  irresolvable  dif- 
ficulty, concerning  the  method  of  the  mind 
in  the  guidance  of  its  expectation  with 
respect  to  the  untried  qualities^  or  '^  Ef-* 
fects,''  of  the  objects  presented  to  it. 


10» 
These  are  his  wordo^- 
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'^  The  two  following  propositions  ao» 
'^  far  from  being  the  same ;  I  have  found 
^>  that  such  an  object  has  always  been  at« 
^*  tended  with  such  an  Effect ;  and  I  foresee 
^  that  all  other  objects,  in  appearance  si^ 
^^  milary  will  be  attended  with  similaF 
**  effects/'  The  connexion  between  the 
two  propositions  is  not  intuitive ;  of  what 
nature  is  it  then  ?  I  answer,  we  nevea  do 
MAKE  THE  CONNEXION — we  uevev  do  foresee 
thai  objects  similar  in  appearance  only, 
will  be  attended  with  similar  Effects.— 
But  as  truly  similar  objects,  must  necessari- 
ly appear  the  same,  we  combine  these  ac-» 
koowledged  similarities,  with  the  dfcum* 
stances  which  we  are  aware  of,  as  most 
probable  to  hm^e  been  u^ed  in  their  formation^ . 
apd  thence  judge  whether  the  object  be 
t'nJy  a  mass  of  similar  Effects  or  qualities, 
elicited  from  like  causes  in  action,  or  the 
contrary. 

]f  the  causes  in  action  have  been  the 
sainc}^  (and  we  are  pretty  good  judges  i£ 
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they  have,  or  have  not,  in  the  yntit  variety 
of  ordinary  caaes  with  which  we  have  to 
dOr)  then  the  objects  in  qtiestion  must  ne- 
cessarily possess  the  whole  qualities  whic^ 
belong  to  their  natures,  whether  takei 
ringfyj  and  acting  a/!tm^  on  the  senses;  or 
acting  in  confunclian  with  another  obfectr&td 
exhibiting  those  Jvrther  qualities^  wMeh 
are  usually  tenned  "  Effkcts/^ 

Thus  Mr.  Hume's  statement — •*  1  have 
'^  found  such  an  object  has  always  been  at- 
^^  tended  with  such  an  effect ;  and  I  foresee 
'^  other  objects,  in  appearance  similar,  wiD 
'^  be  attended  with  similar  effects ;''  is  not 
the  state  of  the  human  mind  in  any  given 
circumstance.  It  should  rather  run  thus, 
(although  the  familiarity  we  have  from  in- 
fancy with  the  objects  of  life  prevent  the 
notion  from  being  so  distinctly  formed, 
much  less  expressed,  as  to  be  easily  detected 
when  called  upon.) 

Here  is  an  object  which  has  been  the 
result  of  LiKB  CAUSES  IN  ACTION,  now  as  far- 
merfy.     The  whole  mass  of  Effects,  which 
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Mmt  caufeaimee  produced,  must  neeessarily 
&r  ogam  capaUe  of  being  exhibited  in  like 
apptopiiale  drcumatanoes. 

It  may  also  be  added,  that  when  an  ob- 
ject in  nature  is,  on  account  of  some 
governing  circumstance  relating  to  it,  con* 
aidered  as  a  similar  object  with  another; 
because  that  governing  circumstance  points 
out  the  creating  causes  of  it;  then  the 
''  Effects/'  as  well  as  the  cqyparent  qua^ 
lities,  enter  into  its  definition,  and  bread 
stands  as  a  sign  of  all  the  ideas  under  the 
termj  and  of  nothing  but  the  idecu. 

It  receives  that  name  on  account  of  its 
trkd  qualities^  and  it  retains  it,  when  known 
to  have  been  formed  by  those  creating  causes^ 
that  necessarily  can  only  determine  similar 
effects. 

11  the  human  body  is  in  the  same  state 
on  any  occasion,  as  on  that  when  bread 
nourished  it ;  there  is  as  great  a  necessity  it 
should  again  nourish^  as  that  it  should  be 
fiMte. 
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Thus  aU  experimental  reaaomng 
in  an  ch^ervaiian:,  and  a  demonstration^  as 
has  before  been  shown; — an  observatkn^f 
whether  the  circumstances  from,  which  an 
object  is  produced,  and  in  which  it  is  placed, 
are  the  same  upon  one  occasioa  as  upon 
another ; — and  a  demonstraiumj  that  if  it  is 
9O9  allits  eschUniums  will  be  the  same.  But 
Mr.  Hume  asks  in  another  question  of  the 
same  nature,  why  we  judge  otherwise  con- 
cerning the  ''Effects,''  (or  untried  quali- 
ties),, following  the  apparent  qualities,  in 
some  other  objects. 


''  Motning,  says  he,  so  like  as  eggs ; 
'^  yet  no  one,  on  account  of  this  apparent 
''  similarity,  expects  the  same  taste  and 
"  relish  in  all  of  them ;"  "  Now  where  is 
'^  that  process  of  reasoning,  which  from  one 
''  instance,  draws  a  conclusion  so  different 
''  from  that  which  it  infers  from  a  hundred 
"others?'' 

The  reason  is,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
tried^  knaum,  qualities  of  eggs,  to  become 
soon  changed  in  their  flavour ;  without  any 
gi*eat  indication  of  such  change  becoming 
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app&rent  to  the  eye; — ^therefore  agaiii, 
there  is  no^  a  connexion  between  the  ap- 
parent qualities,  and  ^^  secret  powers/'  and 
we  should  enquire  if  we  doubted;  concern- 
ing some  circumstance  before  tasting  that 
might  afford  a  discreet  judgment^  some 
ground  for  conceiving  that  on^  those  causes, 
had  hitherto  been  in  action,  which  had  been 
likely  to  produce^re^A  eggs. 

This  instance  forms  an  argument  on  my 
ride  of  the  question,  rather  than  on  Mr. 
Hume's ;  as  it  shows  there  is  not  an  abso- 
lute connexion,  (and  that  the  mind  never 
thinks  there,  is,)  between  the  mere  appear- 
ANCBS,  and  the  ^^  Effects^'  of  an  object; — 
but  that  we  judge  concerning  the  proba- 
bility of  the  method  in  which  an  object  has 
been  ybrmerf,  and  Qithe  circumstances  it  may 
have  been  placed  in  afterwards^  as  likely  or 
not  to  alter  it;  before  we  announce,  whether 
the  apparent  qualities  are  indications  of 
those  '^  secret  powers ^  on  which  the  Effects 
entirely  dependJ' 

V   Thus  I  not  only  assert,  that  lAe^e  are 
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*  ^  the  steps*  *  the  mind  takes,  from  esoperimaH 
to  expectation;  namely,  one  of  a  high  racH 
BABiLiiT,  that  the  prevening  circmnstanoes 
which  determine  those  masses  of  SffecU^  (or 
qualities)  called  objects j  have  rendered  them 
ike  same  upon  a  present  occasion,  as  upon 
a  past ;  and  one  of  demonsteation,  that  ur 
they  are  the  same  objects,  a// the  wtexsiU- 
bited  qualities,  or  effects^  must  also  be  the 
SAME ;  but  I  also  affirm,  that  '^  custom''  is 
not,  cannot,  be  the  principle  on  which  the 
notion  of  necessary  connexion  betw«Hi 
Cauise  and  Effect  is  really  founded;  and 
that  with  respect  to  the  most  £Etmiliar  ob- 
jects of  our  life  it  has  only  a  partial  opeta- 
Uon,  in  governing  our  expectations  of  the 
future.  I  grant  that  custom  or  an  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  arising  from  those  habits 
which  infix  ideas  in  the  mind,  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  memory;  and  therefore  similar 
aj^arances,  suggest  the  remembered  unex- 
hibited  accompanying  qualities  of  objects ; 
but  it  will  not  suit  all  the  phenomena;  it 
will  not  give  the  assurance  that  the  accom- 
panying untried  qualities,  must  of  necessity 
take  place ;  and  that  the  object  in  question 
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merits  the  name  assigned  to  it.  In  order 
to  prove  this  proposition,  let  us  try  any  of 
the  various  strongly  associated  circumstan- 
ces^ whitfh  govern  the  mind,  where  clearly 
the  su^estion  to  the  imagination,  can  arise 
fiom  nothing  else  but  association  of  ideas. 
Tlie  ideas  of  these  may  always  be  dii^oined 
from  eac1;i  other,  without  any  apparent  in- 
coneeivableness  to  the  &ncy ;  which  is  id- 
ways  •  the  case  in  endeavouring  to  imagine 
a  similar  cause  to  take  place  with  cue  we 
have  before  knoion^  and  a  different  Kffect 
follow^  from  that  which  had  previously  Jbl- 
hwed  U.  .  ^ 
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Let  any  school -boy,  who  always  joins 
the  first  two  lines  in  Virgil  together,  endea- 
voor  to  imagine  one  line  only  written,  with- 
out the  other ;  he  can  do  it;  or  that  Vingtl 
might  have  made  another  line,  the  first  re- 
maming  the  same ;  he  can;  one  is  not  the 
caase  of  the  other ;  nor,  are  they  neces- 
sarily connected.  But  when  he  says,  twice 
3  are  4,  he  finds  that  the  consequence  of 
two  units  being  taken  two  times  ovvr, 
necessarily  exhibit  four  units  to  the  mind ; 
and  cannot  be  disjoined  firom  that  result. 
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while  the  teraiB  are  spoken' of  in  the  sacme 
sense. 

like  Causes  necessarily  include^  and 
therefore  produce  and  exhibit  their  Effects. 
The  mind  indeed  may  be  forced  from  eveiy 
recollection  of  habit,  and  consider  the  qua- 
lities of  an  object  apart  from  each  other, 
as  in  any  other  association :  but  the  mind 
never  can  consider  them  as  possible  to  exist 
€^art  in  nature ;  it  never  for  a  moment  sup- 
poses  it  but  inconceivable^  and  iiApossible, 
that  they  should  be  "  non-existent  this  mo- 
ment, and  "existent  the  next'*  without 
conjoining  to  them  the  idea  of  a  cause  or 
"  productive  principle/' 

The  only  difficulty  the  mind  has  to  do 
with,  in  forming  a  right  judgment  con- 
cerning its  expectations  of  the  qualities  of 
objects,  is  the  probability ^  or  the  con- 
trary, whether  the  circumstances  which 
formed  them,  are  the  same  as  heretofore  or 
not. — ^But  this  part  of  the  question,  we 
always  consider  with  more  or  less  nicety  of 
induction ;  and  do  not  believe  them  to  be 
so,  from  external  appearances  only,  but 
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from  those  circumstances  which  enable  us 
to  know,  what  course  nature  was  taJdiigy 
when  she  stamped  them  such  as  we  see  them. 

We  judge  in  short  that  nature,  in  the 
continuance  of  her  plan,  is  constant  still  to 
her  own  great  ends ;  where  the  first  begin- 
nings of  the  work  are  wholly  out  of  our 
cognizance. 

We  judge  from  the  memory,  of  the  parts 
we  have  ourselves  taken  in  the  disposition 
of  Causes. 

We  judge  from  the  knowledge  we  have 
had  of  the  actions  of  others,  and  of  the 
parts  they  have  also  been  performing  in 
their  disposition;  and  when  these  are 
all  in  the  affirmative,  towards  the  pro- 
bability of  like  Causes  having  been  in  ao* 
tion,  in  the  formation  of  any  object  imme- 
diately concerning  us ;  then  we  judge  that 
the  similar  appearances,  are  qualities,  of  a 
like  object,  which  only  remains  to  be  triedt 
to  justify  the  assumption  that  i^i^  the  same; 
and  that  it  deserves  the  name,  which  has 
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been  bestowed  on  it  accordingly.  I  think 
this  answers  the  whole  argument,  and  is  suf- 
ficient to  prove,  that  **  reason^*  not  "  cus- 
torn^^  is  the  great  guide  of  human  life; 
convincing  us,  that  the  "  instances  of 
which  we  have  had  no  experience,  must 
resemble  those  of  which  we  have  had  ex- 
perience, for  that  the  course  of  nature 
must  continue  uniformly  the  same." 

SECTION  THE    SECOND. 

In  the  course  of  writing  these  pages,  I 
have  met  with  some  passages  in  the  works 
of  Mr.  Locke,  which  when  compared  with 
the  whole  (rf  Mr.  Hume's  argument,  (a  pos- 
teriori,^ must  be  considered  as  forming  the 
basis  of  that  elaborate  and  inconclusive 
reasoning.  Mr.  Locke  says,  "  there  is  a 
•*  supposition  that  nature  works  regularly 
"  in  the  production  of  things,  and  sets  the 
**  boundaries  to  each  species  ; — whereas 
• '  any  one  who  observes  their  different  qua- 
^  Irties,  can  hardly  doubt  that  many  of  the 
^  individuals  called  by  the  same  name,  are 
"  in  their  internal  constitution  dififerent  from 
,  **  one  another." 
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Again;  ^vLet  the  complex  idea  of 
^^  gold,  be  made  up  of  whatever  other  qua** 
^^  lities  you  please,  malleablenera  will  not 
^*  appear  to  depend  on  that  complex  idea. 
*'  The  connexion  that  malleableness  haft 
"  with  those  other  qualities,  being  only  by 
*'  the  intervention  of  the  real  collection  of 
"  its  insensible  parts ;  which  since  we  kno*i^ 
"  not,  it  is  impossible  we  should  perceive 
*'  that  connection,  &c/' 

In  another  place  he  has ;  /^  But  we  are 
^^  so  far  from  being  admitted  into  the  seertts 
ofmiture^  that  we  scarce  so  much  as  ever 
approach  the  first  step,  towards  them*'' 


<« 
«< 


Itie  parallel  passages  in  Mr.  Hume's 
writings  I  need  not  again  quote,  espe- 
cially as,  if  the  reader  has  been  interested 
in  the  course  6f  this  discussion,  they  will 
immediately  recur  to  his  memory. 

Now  Mr.  Locke  never  meant  to  say 
that  the  differences  of  species  could  take 
place,  ,exq€^ting..  by  the  regular  aperatioM 
of  Causes,  necessatify  anmectedawiikAdkmr 
EprECTs;  for  he  considered  the  sensftle 
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qualities  of  bodies,  as  dependant  upon  their 
internal  constitution ;  which  is  both  to  ac* 
knowledge  the  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect, 
as  also  to  conceive  the  sensible  qualities^  to 
be  the  Effects  of  the  secret  powers^. 

Both  of  these  principles  Mr.  Hume 
denies ;  saying  expressly  of  the  latter — "  It 
^'  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  there  is 
'*  no  connection  between  the  sensible  qua- 
"  lities,  and  those  secret  powers  of  objects, 
"  on  which  the  effects  entirely  depend*' — 
Which  latter  remark  I  consider  not  only 
as  erroneous,  but  astonishing !  in  as  much 
as  the  ideas  in  this  part  of  his  Essay,  are  an 
obvious  expansion  of  those  of  Mr.  Locke, 
who  is  an  exception  to  the  notion  of  an  uni- 
versal agreement  to  this  opinion ;  (being  one, 
at  least,  and  in  authority  equal  to  many,  who 
does  not  acknowledge  it.)  The  doubt  how- 
ever which  Mr.  Locke  throws  out,  although 
it  does  in  no  respect  affect  the  general  prin- 


*  "  That  every  thing  has  a  real  constitution,  whereby  it 
^  is,  what  it  is,  and  on  which  its  sennble  qualities  depend, 
^k  past  ddubt''— Loeke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Undsr- 
tftanding. 
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ciples  oonceming  causation ;  yet  it  reg8ffd| 
the  difficulty  there  is  in  the  detection  of  like 
objects,  on  account  of  our  inability  to  form 
a  judgment  concerning  their  intemal  can- 
siitutianSy  from  the  mere  appearance  of  their 
sensible  qualities. 

I  consider  Mr.  Locke  renders  the  diffi- 
culty something  gi-eater  than  it  need  be ; 
although  he  acknowledges  that  a  simi- 
larity in  the  sensible  qualities  forms  an 
ailment  of  high  probability,  (though 
short  of  demonstration,)  in  favor  of  the 
presence  of  truly  similar  objects. 

Fdr  as  the  secret,  external,  unknown 
powers  or  qualities,  in  nature;  deter- 
mine the  sensible  qualities  as  their  effects, 
as  well  as  every  other  eflFect,  or  property ; 
so  when  we  perceive  the  sensible  qualities 
in  any  instances  to  be  likcj  we  know  that 
as  far  as  they  go,  they  are  like  Effects^  from 
like  SECRET  constitutions;  which  secret  con'^ 
stitutions  having  been  once  able  to  de- 
termine certain  effects,  may  do  the  same 
again;   and  not  only  may,  but  must  do 
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so  again,  unless  something  has  occurred 
il^observed  to  mal^e  a  differenp^  .among 
them. 

In  prder  to  form  a  Judgment  if  any 
thing  is  likely  to  have  occurred  tpwards 
making  such  an  alteration;  the  mind  has 
recourse  to  several  observations  and  rea- 
sonings.— For  considering  that  a  certain 
figured,  limited,  portion  of  extended  mat- 
ter in  nature,  does  by  the  action  of  the 
self  same  particles^  exhibit  different  quali- 
ties, according  to  the  different  senses  they 
meet,  or  variety  of  objects,  with  which  they 
mix;    so  it   applies   these  masses  to  the 
examination  of  more  senses  than  on^,  for 
an  higher  certainty  in  this  matter ;  knowing 
it  to  be  very  rare,  but  that  a  diversity  is 
detected  among  the  particles,    by  some 
one  sense,  at  least.     The  senses,  therefore, 
are  considered  capable  of  nearly  detecting 
the  similarity  of  internal  constitutions ;  and 
this  upon  such  a  regularity  in  fact  of  the 
course  of  nature,  which  must  itself  be  looked 
upon  as  a  general  Effect,  from  a  general 
Cause. 
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Nevertheless  the  proposition  founded 
on  these  trials,  is  but  a  probability,  although 
a  high  one. 

But,  2dly.  The  mind  has  always  a  regard 
to  the  7neihod  taken  by  nature  and  art  in 
the  FORMATION  of  an  object.    When  these 
are  similar:  the  masses  of  Effects^  or  objects^ 
are  necessaiily  similar;  and  such  therefore 
will  be  their  Effects  in  their  turn.  Then  these 
fanning  objects  are  stiU  silently  traced  back- 
wards ;  in  order  to  perceive  if  their  produc- 
tion hath  been  similar— till  we  rest  at  last 
in  those  grand  objects  and  operations  in 
nature,  which  we  have  found  so  universally 
regular  to  certain  ends,  that  upon  the  gene- 
tal  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect,  (as  applica- 
ble to  this  particular  case,}  we  conclude^ 
.that  such  a  regular  like  Effect ^  can  only  be 
the  result  pf  a  /iA:«  contimial  cause ;,  which 
shall  not  alter  as  long  as  the  gbsat  first 
jqAUSE  doth  not  alter  his  pleasure  therein. 
Thus  we  trace  the  seimhle  qualities  of  bread 
to  the  SECRET  coNSTWUTiONS  which   have 
partly  been  put  in  action,  by  the  sower  and 
reaper  of  com,  the  operations  of  the  miller 
and  the  baker ;  and  beyond  these  to  the 
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influence  of  the  air,  the  sun,  and  the  juices 
of  the  earth ;  which  objects  as  they  oii^- 
ally  seem  16  have  "  come  forth  irom  the 
Father  of  man''  for  his  use,  so  have  they 
ever  continued  too  true  to  their  destination, 
not  to  be  considered  as  dependant  on  that 
"  God  of  seasons,'*  who  has  ordained  the 
nourishment  of  his  children  to  arise  from 
"  breads  earned  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.** 

It  is,  on  account  of  these  reasons,  (that  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Hume)  I  say,  that  **  other 
bread  will  also  nourish,  when  a  body  of  a 
like  colour  and  consistency  has  frequently 
done  so ;  and  which  remains  free  from  the 
suspicion  of  any  other  beings  having  been 
concerned  in  its  formation  than  those  al- 
luded to.  Freqtiency  of  repetition^  abstracted 
from  the  principle  o/*  causation  as  a  conclu- 
sion already  drawn  from  "  general  reason- 
ing J"'  is  not  a  circumstance  sufficient  to 
generate  such  a  principle,  either  from  cus- 
tom^ or  aught  else;  but  being  previously 
known  and  believed  in ;  frequency  of  re- 
petition becomes  legitimately  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  Effect^  from  a  Cause^  equally 
constant  and  general  in  its  exhibition ;  and 
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thereby  begets  a  reasawAle^  as  well  as  a 
customary  dependance,  upon  the  necessary 
cofwnexum^  that  is  between  such  r^ular 
Cliuse  and  Effect. 

Thus  the  most  ignorant  conceive ;  first 
that  qualities  cannot  begin  of  themselves ; 
for  there  is  as  quick  and  accurate  a  percep- 
tion, of  natural  c<mtradictions  in  terms, 
amidst  the  least  as  the  most  learned  of  men : 
ithey  therefore  believe  in  Cause^  as  a  "  pro- 
ductive principle"  in  general.     Secondly, 
they  believe  that  regularity  in  nature  is  an 
Effect  whose    Cause  they  may  r^ularly 
depend  on,  as  a  corollary  with  the  preced- 
ing principle.     Thirdly,  they  believe  there 
18  the  intimate  connexion  of  Cause  and 
Effect  between  the  secret  powers,  and  sen- 
sible qualities  of  objects;  conceiving  that 
an  OUTWARD  indefinite  ohjeeU  which  when 
it  meets  with  the  eye  presents  to  it  a  certain 
colour,  and  with  the  touch  a  certain  consis- 
tency, and  which  they  believe  to  be  formed 
from   certain    materials,    will   also^    upon 
trial,  be  palateable  to  the  taste,  agreeable 
to  the  stomach,   and  nourishing  to  the 
body. 
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Tbus^  when  Mr.  Hume  says,  ^^  I  require 
for  my  inforf nation  what  teadonrng  it  ia  that 
leads  men,  from  the  mere  sensible  qualities 
of  things  to  expect  their /future  EflFects?''' 
he  requires  the  statement  of  an  ai^ument, 
whjich  in  fact  is  never  made ;  for  men  :Con- 
ceive  that  it  is  sofnething  indefinite;  i.e^  a 
certain  mass  of  particles  determined  into 
that  mass  by  forming  powers  equivalent  to 
it,  which  meeting  with  the  eyes,  is  seen 
of  a  defined  colour,  with  the  touch 
yields  the  sense  of  a  certain  consistency, 
and  when  entering  the  stomach  shall  be 
enjoyed  as  a  satisfaction  to  hunger*.  None 
ever  suppose^  that  it  is  what  is  ^rst  seen 
and  felt — ^that  it  is  colour  and  con^tency 
which  afterwards  nourishes. — They  suppose 
it  is  that  which  is  sown  and  reaped^  and 
kneaded  and  baked ;  which  seen,  or  unseen ; 
touched  or  untouched;  is  fitted  to  nourish  ; 
but  being  seen,  shall  be  white  or  brown ; 
and  being  felt,  shall  be  of  a  less  or  greater 

*  This  part  of  the  subject  again  touches  upon  the 
Berkleyan  theory,  concerning  external  nature;  and  the 
opinions  ordinary  minds  have  of  the  external  existence^  or 
the  contrary,  of  the  sensible  qualities :  upon  which  point 
Hume  and  Berkeley  are  at  variance. 
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compressibility.  Th^  sensUfle  qualiti^  tire 
only  considered  as  signs  of ,  the  ^  secret 
powers,-r-which  wcret  powers  are  umier- 
stood  to  be  determuied  by  certain  similar 
processes  of  art^  niixed  with  the  grand  and 
regular  operations  of  nature.  When  the 
formation  of  objects  can  be  less  accurately 
detected;  their  similarity  of  internal  con- 
stitution becomes  more  doubtful,  from  the 
mere  appearance  of  some  of  the  sensible 
qualities  only ; — ^for,  the  greater  number  of 
qualities  which  are  exhibited  as  similar  to 
the  senses,  the  higher  does  the  proof  be- 
come, of  the  secret  powers  being  also 
similar. 

Fourthly. — ^The  mind,  (of  ordinary  per- 
sons especially),  though  appearing  to  reason 
upon  this  subject  ui  a  circle^  yet  in  reality 
escapes  the  sophism  and  proceeds  by  a  me- 
thod inv^olving  much  practical  result  and  ra- 
tional evidence.  For  instance ;  if  there  were 
an  appearance  of  fire,  doubted,  as  to  its  being 
more  than  a  mere  appearance  of  it; — the 
moment  it  were  known  to  have  been  eli- 
cited  from  the  concussion  of  flint  and  steel, 
there  would  no  longer  be  a  doubt  on  that 
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matter.    Then  if  in  any  case  did  the  ques- 
tion  arise,  whether  those  objects  usually 
considered  9&  flint  and  steely  were  truly  such, 
it  would  be  thought  a  proof  in  the  af- 
firmative,  if  upon  their  concussion  they 
could  elicit  a  sensible  spark.     Philosophers 
might  imagine  the  secret  powers  of  the 
whole  to  be  altered ;  but  plain  understand- 
ings would  consider  the  entire  coincidence 
to  be  too  great  and  remarkable  to  arise 
firom  chance.     Such  sensible  causes^  giving 
birth  to  such  sensible  effects^  they  would 
suppose  formed  a  connection  of  the  high- 
est probability,  whence  to  form  a  judg- 
ment, that  the  whole  secret  powers  of  each 
were  similar.     And  in  cases  of  high  pro- 
bability  the  mind  is  as  much  determined  to 
action,  as  bv  demonstration.      It  cannot 
stand  hesitating,  and  therefore  "  takes  a 
step,''  (in  arguing  from  the  sensible  quali- 
ties to  the  future  effects  of  things,)  governed 
by  a  high  probability  founded  on  reasoning 
"  that  they  arf/'  connected  with  like  secret 
powers^  on  which  the  Effects  entirely  depend. 

Nor  is  this  argument  in  a  circle,  for  the 
mind  does  not  reason  from  the  Efiects  to 
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the  Causes;  and  from  the  Causes  back 
again  to  the  Effects,  but  considers  in  each 
of  these  cases,  that  the  invariable  regukarity 
of  nature  is  a  powbr  that  may  be  depended 
upon ;  and  from  which  fact  of  invariableness 
the .  reasonable  argument  is  framed,  that 
the  same  secret  powers  will  accompany  the 
sensible  qualities  which  have  ever  done  so^ 
when  elicited  from  like  apparent  Causes. 
It  is  an  additional  proof  added  to  the  ap- 
P£ARANC£  of  jire^  that  it  is  really  such,  if 
found  to  be  the  result  not  only  of  apparently 
like  Causes  in  action,  but  of  such  that  have 
never  been  known  to  miss  firb,  when  they 
have  seemed  to  kindle  it.  Whilst  should  the 
temper  of  steel  lie  under  any  suspicion,  of 
incapacity  as  to  the  determination  of  its 
Effects ;  if  upon  trial,  the  spark  be  immedi- 
ately emitted,  the  conclusion  is  as  imme- 
diate that  this  Effect  is  similar  in  the  secret 
powers,  which  nature  in  no  instance  ever 
failed,  to  determine  along  with  such  sensi- 
ble qualities. 

In  moral  feelings  also,  I  might  argue 
that  had  I  a  friend  whose  absence  might 
suggest  a  dread,  lest  the  powers  of  his 
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friendship  had  become  weakened ;  if  upon 
his  return  I  observed  the  same  sensibk 
fnanifestatians  of  regard  as  heretofore  I 
should  Jhave  very  reasonable  ground  to 
judge,  that  they  were  the  symptoms  d  a 
hearty  as  true  to  me  as  ever,  whose  faith 
was  always  found  to  shew  itself  in  similar 
demonstrations  of  kindness. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  ordinary  modes  of 
reasoning  that  the  generality  of  mankind 
possess ;  to  consider  invariability  of  recur- 
rence as  incapable  of  arising  from  dumce.-^ 
The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  having  the 
principle  of  general  causation  already  in 
their  minds,  they  judge  that  invariable  r^pi- 
larity  cannot  be  undesigned  and  without  an 
end  in  view,  (as  well  as  that  it  is  itself  an  Ef- 
fect^ and  must  therefore  have  its  own  Cause, 
i.  e.  a  regular  invariable  Cause  of  whose 
very  essence  it  is,  only  to  determine  simi- 
lar Effects.)  And  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
idea  and  in  the  very  same  language  express- 
ing  it,  is  used  at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Hume's 
"  TreaUse^  as  the  sole  foundation  of  a  sys- 
tem expressly  undertaken  to  prove  that  the 
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mind  never  reasons^  from  experience  to  ex- 
pectation. His  words  are  to  this  purpose ; 
*•  this  camcidencej*'  (viz.  of  an  idea  always 
requiring  an  impression  to  prevene  it,)  **  is 

TOO  GREAT  TO  ARISE  FROM  CHANCE  !'^ 

To  return  to  Mr.  Locke,  he  merely 
meant  to  say,  that  nature  in  her  regular 
and  usual  modes  of  operation,  from  Cause 
and  Effect  might  form  irregular  collections  of 
qualities  J  not  to  be  detected  by  mere  ap- 
pearances ;  and  therefore  unworthy  on  that 
account  only^  of  retaining  the  names  of 
regular  species,  which  are  also  named  on 
account  of  their  tried  Effects  and  proper- 
ties. But  every  man  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Locke's  writings  must  consider  him,  as  far 
from  wishing  to  authorize  in  future  times 
such  a  scheme  as  that  of  Mr.  Hume's. 
Nor  do  I  think  he  would  dissent  from  my 
notions,  that  the  method  the  mind  takes 
to  judge  of  the  kind  of  objects  which  are 
present  is : 

Istly. — By  tracing  the  numwr  of  their 
formation. 
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2dly. — ^By  consideriiig  an  invariable  re- 
gularity in  nature  as  reasonable  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  being  itself  an  invariable 
effect  from  an  equal  Cause. 

Sdly. — ^By  the  application  of  various 
senses  to  the  affections  of  the  particles. 

4thly. — By  the  consideration  that  the 
sensible  qualities  being  similar  is  a  pre- 
sumption in  favor  of  similar  secret  powers, 
as  tr^ly  similar  objects  would  necessarily 
appear  the  same. 

5thly. — ^That  in  like  manner  when  J^- 
fects  are  apparently  similar  a  presumption  is 
formed  in  favor  of  apparently  similar  causes, 
having  given  birth  to  like  secret  powers  in  the 
Effects,  as  well  as  their  sensible  qualities. 

6thly. — ^That  the  mind  quickly  and  ha- 
bitually surveys  these  things ;  so  that  the 
understanding  being  accomplished  in  such 
latent,  and  constant  reasoning;  may  uni- 
formly blend  and  use  it,  although  it  may 
find  a  difficulty  of  analyzing  it  when  call- 
ed for. 
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7thly.— That  after  the  applie&tion  of  an 
exact  e]q)eriment,  it  is  inq>osible  to  ima- 
gine a  differ^ice  of  qualities  to  arise  under 
the  same  circumstances. 

It  is  strange  that  a  system  at  once  so 
unstable  and  confused/  as  Mr.  Hume's, 
should  ever  have  been  built  upon  any  no* 
lions  of  Mr.  Locke,  whose  moral  conclu- 
sions are  so  much  at  variance  with  his. 
Divest  Mr.  Hume's  ideas  of  the  air,  of 
scieiiee  and  grace,  which  he  throws  around 
them,  and  present  them  in  a  plain  and  po- 
pular manner,  they  will  appear  thus. — ^^  The 
mind  cannot  become  acquainted  with  the 
knowledge  of  a  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween Cause  and  Effect ;  for  there  exists 
no  relations  amidst  things,  of  which  an  t€lea 
can  be  conveyed  to  it,  except  by  the  means 
of  an  ori^al  impreman/' 

^^  But  in  nature  events  are  entirely  tm- 
ectmeeted^  therefore  not  capable  of  convey- 
ing an  impression  of  necessary  canneaian^ 
or  of  powBR ;  yet  men  conceive  that  events, 
are  not  thus  unconnected — ^in  which  idea 
they  are  mistaken ;  as  experiences  wluch  is 
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the  ONLY  field  ftxr  their  obs^^ation  in  this 
matter,  merely  offers  to  view  certain  similar 
sensible  qualities,  which  are  frequently^  al- 
though not  invariably  followed  by  oth^ 
similar  sensible  qualities.  In  certain  cases, 
however,  there  have  been  such  invmiabk 
sequences  (though  '^  of  loose ^  casual^  tm- 
anmected  events'^^  that  a  definition  of  Cause 
and  Effect,  as  of  an  invariable  sequence, 
may  hejramed  thereon.^^ 

*^  In  as  much  as  it  is  only  like  9eDsi^ 
qualities  with  which  we  are  aoquainted, 
so  they  alone  are  considered  as  like  Qm$^ 
or  antecedents  ;  and  they  have  no  eonnesim 
with  the  secret  powers  of  ob/ects^ — ^which 
secret  powers,  are  nevertheless  the  only  true 
Causes  on  **  which  the  Effects  entirely  de-' 
pend ; — therefore  like  sensible  qualities  not 
being  like  Causes  might  be  followed  by 
different  Effects/* 

"  Hence  the  Custom  of  the  observance 
of  those  sequences  of  sensible  qualities, 
which  are  similar,  can  alone  convey  the 
impression,  whence  the  idea  of  causation 
results ;  and  thence  necessary  conneman  is  a 
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"  fitncy  of  the  mind/'  not  a  relation  in  na- 

tore. 

ft 

^^To  im>ve  that  Cttffom  is  tlie  only 
^'OncM^'  of  our  beKef  in  causation;  k  is 
pmfeotly  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  suoh 
an  invariable  sequence  might  be  interrupted^ 
for  there  is  no  contradiction  in  imagming  an 
"  ARBrrnARY*'  change  in  the  course  of  nature. 
Yet  should  a  contrary  imagination  resist 
reason^  and  not  conceive  in  fact  this  inter- 
ruption as  possible  to  take  place ;  she  may 
again  reconsider  the  possibility  of  nature 
ahmng  her  course,  forming  no  contradic- 
tion to  reason.'' 

I  appeal  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Hume's  Essays,  if  this  statement 
be  not  the  sum  of  the  argument — and  I 
also  appeal  to  every  man  capable  of  logical 
accuracy,  if  it  doth  not  involve  every 
species  of  illogical  sophistry ;  for, 

lst.~There  is  drawn  a  general  nega* 
tive  conclusion;  from  an  examination  of 
particular  instances  only.  If  the  adversary 
may  not  draw  from  partieolar  experience 
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the  general  afl&rmative  conclusion,  that 
there  is  a  necessary  connexion;  neither  can 
Mr.  Hume  infer  a  general  negative  position, 
that  there  is  md  a  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween Cause  and  Effect.  He  also  de- 
duces a  general  aflBrmative  conclusion, 
viz.  ^*  that  the  fuiure  shall  im^ariably  re- 
semble  the  past;  from  par/tcu/ar  instances 
only*. 

2dly. — ^The  mind  is  directed  to  infer  a 
conclusion  against  the  general  relation  of 
Cause  and  Effect,  by  the  denionstration  of 
a  propk)sition  in  nowise  inconsistent  with 
it;  namely,  that  like  sensible  qualities, 
NOT  being  like  Causes,  might  be  followed 

by  DIFFERENT  Effcctsf. 

3dly. — ^A  general  negative  conclusion 
is  in  fact  drawn  from  negative  premises, 
merely; — (however  the  illogical  method 
may  be  disguised  both  as  to  manner  and 
diction),  for  it  is  concluded  there  is  no 
proof  for  the  existence  of  the  general  rela- 

*  See  p.  66,  of  this  Essay, 
t  See  p.  76,  ibid. 
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ti<«  of  Cause  and  Effect  between  objects ; — ^ 
because  experience  shows  that  like  sensible  . 
qualities  are  not  like  Causes ;  and  are  there- 
fore not  necessarily  connected  with  like^ 
Effects* ! 

4thly. — The  question  is  shifted  from 
the  examination  of  the  general  relation 
of  Cause  and  Effect,  to  that  of  the  crite- 
rion for  ascertaining  the  presence  ^  of  like 
Causes  f. 

5thly. — ^The  very  proposition  is  ad- 
mitted, which  is  in  dispute;  in  order  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  his  argument ; — first, 
in  the  statement  that  impressions  are  the 
productive  Causes  of  ideas; — secondly,  in 
supposing  the  secret  powers  of  an  object 

*  It  may  be  seen,  that  on  account  of  these  particular 
and  negative  propositions,  (which  after  all  include  thai 
proposition  which  is  in  question)  he  really  deduces  there 
is  no  such  existence ^  in  this  rdation  amidst  thiugs — 
for  in  the  place  of  the  reality  of  Us  existence  in  naiure^ 
(sujqpofled  by  thm  statement  to  be  disproved  to  reason, 
and  therefore  disproved  altogether)  a  ^^ fancy  qfU  in  ihe 
mind  alone^  is  obliged  to  be  substituted  in  its  stead.  This 
**  FANCY^  is  no  connexion  between  objects. 

f  See  further,  p.  60,  and  6S,  of  this  Essay. 
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future  propertied; — ^thirdly ,  ]&  oonodiviiig 
Nature  may  alter  her  course  for  the  eApitw 
purpose  of  changing  the  secret  powers; 
and  that  they  are  changed  by  such  alteration; 
— and  lastly,  in  alleging  custom  to  be  the 
sole  Cause  (i.  e.  producing  generating  prin- 
ciple) of  the  IDEA  of  causation*,  f 

6thly. — ^The  proposition  that  the  course 
of  nature  may  be  supposed  to  change/'  is 
used  ambigtumsly^  signifying  indifferently 
either  an  uncaused  alteration  of  the  subse- 
quent sensible  qualities  or  of  the  AflTBCli* 
DENT  secret  powersX. 

7thly,  and  lastly. — ^The  two  chief  pro- 
positions of  the  argument  are  in  opposition 
to  each  other ;  for  Mr.  Hume  attempts  to 
establish,  that  custom  not  reason  is  theprin- 

*  In  these  several  instances  it  cannot  be  contended  that 
Mr.  Hume^s  idea  of  Cause,  is  only  that  of  an  antecedent ; 
IMPRESSION  is  supposed  not  merely  to  go  h^fbre^  but  to 
create  idea  ;  i.  e.  to  be  an  object  absolutely  necessary  and 
completely  efficient  to  its  production,  &c. 

t  See  pages  76,  90,  and  14f6,  &c.  of  this  Essay. 

\  See  p.  78,  ibid. 
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c^l  of  causation^  whilst  he  allows  rb  abon 
to  be  the  sole  ground  and  necessary  Cause 
of  this  belief. 

In  presenting  the  foregoing  observations 
to  the  reader's  attention,  I  have  endea- 
voured, I  hope,  without  presumption,  to 
i»how  that  Mr.  Hume's  reputation  for  logi- 
cal correctness  has  been  overrated.  The 
^effisct  of  his  work  is  to  astonish  by  its  bold- 
ness and  novelty ;— -to  aDure  us  by  its  grace 
and  lightness ;  his  propositions  are  arranged 
so  artfully,  that  their  illogical  connexion  is 
mot  perceived,  and  the  understanding,  with- 
out being  satisfied,  is  graduaUy  drawn  into 
inferences  from  which  it  would  gladfy  but 
cannot  readily  escape. 

If  any  reader  should  agree  with  me  in 
conoeiving  this  scheme  to  be  fEdlacious, 
when  minutely  analyzed,  and  is  thereby 
-enabled  to  overcome  its  influence  on  his 
'mind^  I  shall  consider  myself  more  than 
repaid  for  the  labour  of  thought  spent  in 
•n  endeavour  towards  so  desirable  an  end. 
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CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

OBSERVATIONS   OK   DR.  BR0WN*3    BSKAY    09    THB 

DOCTRINE   OP   MR.  HUMS. 

Db.  Brown's  theory  merits  a  particular  in* 
vestigation,  and  I  shall  follow  him  very 
shortly  through  each  observation  he  makes 
on  Mr.  Hume's  doctrine,  which  he  states 
inj^e  propositions.  He  first  of  all  be* 
gins  however  with  his  own  definition  of 
the  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect;  which 
does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  Mr. 
Hume;  and  has  the  same  inconveni^Ki^ 
attending  it ;  viz.  that  it  will  apply  to  other 
regular  sequences^  than  those  which  belong 
to  this  relation.  "  A  cause/'  says  he,  "  is 
an  object,  which  immediately  precedes 
any  change,  and  which  existing  again  in 
^*  similar  circumstances,  will  always  be  im- 
"  mediately  followed  by  a  similar  change.-' 

And  again,  ''  uivariableness  of  antece- 
'•  dence,  is  the  element  which  constitutes 
"  the  idea  of  a  cause," 
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But  I  ask,  how  do  you  get  acquaint* 
ed  with  this  fact  ?  Mr.^  Hume  says  he 
knows  it ;  '^  because  of  the  habit  arising 
*^  from  past  custom,  carrying  the  thought 
**  to  an  expectation  of  the  future,  with  a 

■ 

^^  liveliness  of  conception  equal  to  the  ex* 
'*  perience  of  the  past/'  i.  e.  there  is  tm- 
eerUtin  certainty ;  for,  a  lively  idea  hath 
not,  in  a  waking  any  more  than  in  a  sleeps 
tfljgr  hour,  CERTAIN  BxiSTENCB  for  its  rcscm- 
UatK^e,  without  some  other  notion  than 
merely  its  vivacity  to  support  an  argument 
for  its  reality  "^ . 

Dr.  Brown  says,  ^^  I  know  itfrom  insiine^ 
tive  beliefs  arising  from  the  observation  of 
seeing  in  any  one  instance^  certain  Effects 
follow  given  Causes/ ' 

Now  I  confess,  I  do  not  know  what 
'<  imiinctive  beUef  means,  except  as  ap- 
plied to  the  mysterious  mann^  in  which 
animals  know  of  the  qualities  of  bodies 
previous  to  experience,  by  some  laws  be- 

•  This  nouoo  it  intended  to  be  fully  discuteed  in  a 
future  Essay  on  the  nature  of  external  obgects. 
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yond  our  scrutiny;  or  at  moftt  our  oon- 
sdous  belief,  of  the  existence  of  a  timple 
sensation. 

Intuitive  belief  ,  I  understand ;  and  by  it  is 
meant, -^that  in  the  relation  of  the  two  mem- 
bers of  a  proposition,  the  truth  is  contained 
in  the  definition  of  the  terms ;  and  cannot 
be  altered  without  altering  the  signs  of  the 
ideas,  which  have  been  just  allowed  to 
stand  for  them.-^But  to  say  that  inHme^ 
Hve^  or  intuitive  belief,  can  arise  in  the 
mind,  as  a  conclusive  proposition^  when  it 
requires  escpetiencej  in  order  to  form  some 
DATA  for  its  premises;  is  to  say  you  be- 
lieve a  thing,  without  a  reastm  fw  it,  and 
that  you  are  sure  of  it,  because  you  are 
sure  of  it,  although  you  do  wnnt  an  espperi- 
menty  in  order  to  form  a  basis  for  the 
proposition^  which  is  to  be  a  reason  for 
your  instinctive  conclusion.  This  is  Dr. 
Brown's  Theory. 

He  is  excellent  in  detecting  some  of 
Mr.  Hume's  fallacies ;  but  in  not  allowing 
that  the  proposition,  *'  like  Causes  must 
have  like  Effects/'  to  be  founded  on  reason, 
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ift  equally  guilty  of  a  moat  importanl  one 
kiixiseUl 

The  first  proposition  of  Mr.  Hume 
wliich  he  eniamines  is,  that  the  relation  of 
Cause  and  Efifect  cannot  be  discovered  k 
priaru 

To  this  Dr.  Brown  assents ;  and  I  grant, 
that  the  particular  qualities  which  will 
arise,  undto  new  circumstances  that  bodies 
•haU  be  placed  in,  catmot.    But  the  eacact 
nature  of  the  question  is  here  rendered 
very  ambiguous :  for  the  general  relatkm 
of  Cause  and  Efifect,  is  the  subject  m  qtiee^ 
Hon;  but  the  question  answered^  is  whether* 
the  particular  EfiTects  arising  from  pariiew- 
lor  Causes,  can  be  known ;  and  in  wfnoh^ 
ever  way  it  is  answered,  ii  does  not  form 
an  answer  to  the  obnbral  one  ;*— for,  like 
Causes  in  general,  might  necessarily  be  con-- 
nected  with  like  Effects  (oi  whatevw  kind 
they  might  be);  and  this  proposition  known, 
from  some  process  of  reasoning ;  although 
neither  before  nor  after  experience,  the 
particular  kind  of  Efifects  from  given  Causes 
should  be  discovered.      This   ambiguity 
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renders  the  ailment  nugatory,  and  it 
would  be  tedious  and  unnecessary  to  say 
any  thing  more  upon  it. 

The  second  proposition  of  Mr.  Hume's 
Theory  is,  that  even  "  after  experience  the 
relation  of  Cause  and  Effect  cannot  be  dis- 
covered by  reason/'  To  this  Dr.  Brown 
also  agrees.  The  same  ambiguity,  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  question  again 
prevails ;  for  reason  might  be  able  to  teach 
us  after  experience,  that  the  same  qualities 
must  arise  out  of  the  same  ob/ecis^  when 
there  was  nothing  to  make  a  difference^ 
although  she  should  not  inform  us  of  the 
**  secrets  of  nature,"  and  explain  to  us  any 
better,  the  mode  of  the  connexion  in  each 
particular  instance ;  for  if  the  contrary  were 
true; — if  we  could  know  those  "  secrets"  in 
every  particular  instance,  it  could  not  form 
a  ground,  for  concluding  that  *'  all  like 
Causes  must  have  like  Effects." — General 
conclusions  cannot  flow  from  particular  pre- 
mises, whether  they  be  formed  by  reason^ 
or  custom^  or  instinct 
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But  Dr.  Brown's  argoment,  against  tea- 
s&Hj  must  be  examined  more  minutely; 
these  are  his  words ;  ^^  he  who  asserts  that 
"  A  WILL  always  he  followed  by  B,  asserts 
^*  more  than  that  A  always  has  bees  fol^ 
^^  lowed  by  B ;  and  it  is  this  addition  which 
"  forms  the  very  essence  of  the  relation 
"  OP  Cause  and  Effect;  neither  of  the 
propositions  includes  the  other;  and  as 
they  have  no  agreement,  reason^  which 
*^  is  the  sense  of  agreement,  cannot  be  ap^ 
"  plied  to  them.*' 

To  represent  the  relation  of  Cause  and 
Eflfect,  as  A  followed  by  B,  is  s,  false  view 
of  the  matter.  Cause  and  Effect,  might 
be  represented  rather  by  A  x  B  =  C,  there-^ 
fore  C  is  included  in  the  mixture  of  thb 
objects  called  cause.  If  C  arises  once  from 
thejunction  of  any  two  bodies;  C  must  upon 
eveiy  other  like  conjunction^  be  the  resuU ; 
because  there  is  no  alteration  in  the  propor-' 
turns  of  the  quantities  to  make  a  difference; 
— C  is  really  included  in  the  mixture  of  A 
and  B,  although,  to  our  senses,  we  are 
forced  to  note  down  (as  it  were)  the  sum 
arising  from  their  union,  after  the  observance 
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of  their  eoalaoenee.  In  like  nHODner  the 
resttlU  of  all  ariUimetical  combinatiions  are 
mebided  in  their  statements;  yet  we  afe 
obliged  to  take  notiee  of  them  separately 
and  subsequently,  owing  to  the  impetfee** 
tkm  of  our  senses,  in  not  observmg  them 
wilii  sufficient  quickness,  and  time  being 
requisite  to  bring  them  out  to  full  view 
and  apparent  in  some  distinct  shape.  In- 
deed my  whole  notion,  of  the  relation  of 
Cause  and  Effect,  is  aptly  imagined,  by 
the  nature  of  the  necessary  results,  inefai- 
ded  in  the  juxta-position  of  quantities. 

But  as  long  as  Cause  shall  be  con- 
sidered ONLY  as  an  antecedent ;  the  fdturb 
can  never  be  p'oved  to  be  included  w 
the  PAST,  which  yet  is  truly  the  case. — 
For  when  it  comes  to  be  observed,  that 
Cause  meansj  and  really  is  the  creation  of 
NEW  QUALrriES,  (from  new  conjunctions 
in  Botatter  or  mind,)  then  it  is  perceived 
that  the  future  is  "  involved  in  the  past;" 
for  when  existing  objects  are  the  same^ 
they  must  put  on  similar  QUALrriBs; 
otherwise  contrary  qualities  or  differences^ 
would  arise  of  themselves ;  and  ^^  b^gin 
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their  own  existences/'  which  i»  imp&m- 
Ms»  and  conveys  a  cofUradiciiM  in  Urmt^. 
All  that  ewperience  has  to  do,  is  to  show 
us,  by  what  passes  within  ourselves,  that 
there  is  a  contradkHan  in  the  tttppoBition 
of  guaUHes  beginning  their  own  ewi^enm; 
tukl  A  coNTiunicTjoif  is  never  admitted 
in  the  relation  of  ony  Hem  that  present 
themselves.  The  very  act  of  reason** 
ing  consists,  in  such  a  comparison  of  our 
ideas,  as  will  not  permit  of  inwmistent 
jfropasUionsfj  which  would  be  the  case,  if 
'*  like  Causes  could  produce  ot^  than  Hke 
Efifects/' 

So  then  rbason  does  establish  this 
beautiful  and  certain  proposition,  which 

*  No  mathematical  reasoning  can  ever  be  drivoa  fur- 
ther back,  than  by  showing  that  the  contrary  of  an  asserted 
proportion  U  a  contradiction  in  terms. 

f  The  beginning  of  ^^lierjr  ^piality  k  peroinired  to  be 
onlj  s  duwg0f  upon  some  olgects  already  in  «mteMe; 
and  therefore  cannot  convey  the  same  notkn  to  the  mind, 
a^  the  beginning  of  a  jualiijf^  supposed  to  be  independent 
of  other  objects  and  not  to  be  a  change.  Th£  beginning 
or  sxisTENOE,  therefore,  cannot  appear  otherwise  than 
Hmirary  to  the  idea  of  its  independent^  dT  those  obJeMaof 
which  it  is  a  change. 
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is  the  iSoundation  of  all  our  knowledge; — 
Ukat  Wee  Qnuet  mutt  ever  prodme  like 
EffeeU.  ' 

The  third  proposition  is ; — -that  Uie  reht^ 
tion  of  Cause  and  Effect  is  an  object  oi 
belief  ^one.  To  this  Dr.  Brown  ako  agrees, 
saying,  ^^  any  quality  which  is  incapable  d 
being  perceived^  or  inferred^  can  result  only 
from  an  instinctive  principle  of  faUhJ* 
But  I  ask  how  do  you  know  the  future 
is  invariable  ?  You  say  from  an  instinetire 
principle  of  faith  in  observing  the  present  I 
reply,  that  it  is  as  impossible  to  draw  an 
INSTINCTIVE  genera/  cancbisionj  from  par ikm- 
lor  premises^  as  a  reasonable  one.  That 
A  follows  B,  can  no  more  form  an  instinct 
than  a  reason^  for  universal  certainty  of  a 
similar  sequence. 

The  fourth  proposition,  that  the  relation 
of  Cause  and  Effect  is  beUeved  to  exist  be- 
tween objects  only  after  their  "  customary^* 
conjunction  is  known  to  us;  Dr.  Brown 
combats  with  such  ingenuity,  reasons 
against  with  such  severity  of  logic,   and 
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vAtiqiiidbes  with  8U6h  skiUioiidfpower^  that 
all  I  should  attempt  to  say^uponit,  would 
be  useless.  I  can  only  express  myre- 
gret,  that  he  could  suppose,  a  notion  of 
^Uefj  founded  upon  the  influence  of  the 
imagihation,  rather  than  of  reason^  to 
be  a  rock^  on  which  we  might  build  our 
house,  without  *^  darker  of  the  storm  mud 
tempesf 

Nor  is  Dr.  Brown's  '^  blind  ifnpulse  of 
fidtk'*  a  much  more  secure  one.  He  ima- 
ging such  a  prindple  to  be  the  foundation 
of  all  demonstrative  reasoning ; — but  it  is 
really  not  so.  Intuitive  propositions  are 
those  included  in  the  very  termsy  given  to 
our  impressions ;  and  are  as  true  as  they 
are,  whose  truth  arises  from  simple  con-- 
wioua  feelingSj  arbitrarily  named.  But  in- 
siiNcnvB  propositions,  not  so  grounded^ 
and  which  require  some  data,  some  eitperi- 
ence,  some  premises^  in  which  it  is  con* 
fessed  they  are  not  included^  are  an  abso* 
lute  contradiction  to  philosc^hy  and  com* 
man  sense. 


The  .fifth  proposltkm  »,  i  V  Ui«t ;Mr)ieB^ 

'^  two  objects  hwe  been  frequently  obs^rvr^: 
*^'ed  m  sttecesaion»  the  mind  passes  Yeadify 
^^  irom  the  idea  of  one  to  the  idea  of  tlia 
'^^ other;  the  tr^UisiticHi  in  the  mind  itself 
^  being  the  impression  from  which,  tha 
*^  idea  of  the  necessary  connexion  of  the 
^  objects  as  Cause  uid  Effect  is  de^. 
**  rived/'  ,) 

* 

:^  This  opinion,  namely,;  '^  that  an  easy 

tfonnUM  of  ^AocigrA//"  isr  the  only  foUftdK\ 
tioh  of  the  idea  of -power,  Dr .  !^K>wn>  ^^s^ 
cbnibafts^  aqd  conquers;  showing  .in  a  foai^ 
teriy  manner  the  illogicdi  cibci^b  ia  wfaicb 
Mr.  Hume  argues. — rindeed  it  is  n^fifttertiof 
surprise  to  reflect  on  Mr.  Hume's  reputa? 
tion,  ybr  logical  precision,  when  the.wboJ# 
superstructure  of  Ids  work  is  huUt.upoaJlui 
denial  of  a  proposition^  which  is  assumed 
as  true  in  the  premises}  for  iv  the  iorir 
ginal  inquiry,  concerning  the  method  by 
which  we  gain  ideas;  Mr.  Hume  says^  it  mu^ 
be  from  iMPREssibNS  as  their/  Gstus^s  u-fi. 
as  a  "  productive  principle;''  for  "  their /(;psr 
'^  stant  conjunction  is  too  frequent  to  arise 
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"  from  chance*;*^  tlien  examiimig  ihc^  tiA- 
ttrfe  of  the  idea  of  cause,  or'  power ;  h^ 
asks,'^^from  what  impression- (as  its  cause^f 
this  iJdea  arises'^  (as  its  effect)  ?  Thus  proW 
ing  ideas  to  be  ^'  derived"  from  impremons^ 
on  account  of  the  necessary  cannewian  there 
exi^s  between  them ;  and  then,  disproving 
this  doctrine  of  necessdry  connexwn^  froih' 
thie  very  notions  previously  built  ilpon  St: 
It  is  Considered,  however,  by  Dr.  Brdwtf/ 
that  Mr'  Hume's  idea  of  power,  although 
fahe^  and  only  resolvable  into  a  stro/ng  iina-^ 
ginaUofi  founded  on  custom;  ^'  a  belief  not 

diffisrent  from  that  we  have  in  fiction,  save 

■  .  •  • 

*  <<  ^Let  U8  cotonder  how  tb^^ibuid  wilh  regard  to 
*<  existeDoeF,  and  of  the  impressions  and  ideas,  which  an 
«  Causes  and  which  Effects.^  T&eatisk. — ^  $ucb  a  con- 
**  slant  conjunction  can  never  aiise  from  chance,  bi|t 
^*  jprbves  a  dependence  of  the  impr^ons  on  the  idea%  or 
<«dP  (h6  ideas  on  tKe  iin)M»rionk'^  TuAttss.— Tliei^ 
Mtion^  aldiough  not  expi^teed*  iii  -the  very  same  ittoftbi^ 
Md  pUMy  found  in  the  Essajs^  *<JSvexy' ide*^ik' 
*\4iqp€dr  or  '^  ^^ derisoitT (ram  an  imprtaion^iSprecis^jr 

the  same  thought,  and  which  as  completely  begs  the  Ques- 

■^  '  ■  •*      •         .     .    ^     .  . 

tion  in  dispute,  as  the  passages  d6  which  I  have  quoted 
ftouk  the  Tredtise ;  evidently  arguing  that  iMfBEssiON  is 
the**{>rodoctiTe  prindple  oftdra.  '■ 

l2 
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in  the  vivacity  of  the  conception  of  its  ob- 
jects;" is  nevertheless  sufficient  to  guard 
the  doctrine  from  any  chai^  of  excluding 
the  necessity  ot  Deity  far  the  creation  of  ike 
ufuverse. 

He  seems  to  think,  that  as  Mr.  Hume 
got  hold  of  the  idea  of  power,  by  some 
means  or  other,  it  is  immaterial  by  what 
means;  as  any  idea  of  power  whatever, 
would  show  that  a  Deity  was  alike  ne- 
cessary. 

But  this  is  false  reasoning ;  if,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hume,  we  really  did,  from  ob- 
serving one  object  always  follow  another, 
fall  into  so  strong  a  fancy,  that  one  was 
necessary  toprodtcce  tJie  other,  as  to  be  unable 
to  avoid  the  conclusion  of  their  invariable 
and  absolute  dependence  on  each  other; 
yet  upon  the  supposition  of  once  knowing 
this  conclusion  to  be  only  the  effect  of  a 
habit  of  mind,  arising  from  an  association 
of  ideas;  (a  fancy,  a  custom  of  thought); 
we  should  nevertheless  consider  that  the 
objects  in  nature  might  be  perfectly  inde- 
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{indent  of  each  other ;  and  therefore  could 
not  draw  any  conclusion  in  fieivour  of  the 
necessity  of  a  Creator,  as  the  **  productive 
principle"  of  the  universe. 

For  should  the  circumstance  of  B,  fol- 
lowing A,  in  all  alphabets,  generate  in  our 
minds  the  false  notion  that  A  causes  B, 
yet  if  afterwards  we  should  discover  that 
these  letters  were  not  truly  necessary  to 
each  other,  and  that  in  nature  ariy  other 
letter  than  B  might  follow  A;  although 
after  such  discovery,  B  might  always  be 
suggested  on  the  appearance  of  A;  yet 
not  only  would  the  notion  of  causation 
be  really  destroyed,  if  it  arose  from  the 
invariableness  of  their  antecedence  and  sub- 
sequence  ;  but  upon  the  supposition  of  the 
contrary,  and  that  notwithstanding  the 
conviction  of  the  judgment,  the  fancy  of 
their  mutual  necessary  dependence  held  its 
ground;  still  we  should  not  justify  such 
an  example  as  fit  to  be  followed  in  all 
our  other  expectations ;  or  thence  conclude, 
that  all  things  we  know  of\  required  ne- 
cessarily their  antecedents.  No ; — ^this/imcy 

l3 
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^fpomri  witjioot  hwwkdge  of  ft;  Uusiina- 
gpiatibii  <^  piG^etiye  piiociple,  witbouti  4Ui 
^^pii^^ed'  judgment  concemiDg  ito  ab- 
solute necessity,  cannot  be  all  that  is  neces- 
sary, to  any  arguments  tbat  are  founded 
qn  the  belief  of  Power. '  * 


•t  /• 


A  false  and  fanciful  idea  of  i>ower9  of 
caojse,  and  of  connexion,  is  just  as  uiisub- 
^taniial  for  their  support,  as  though  these 
<^9r^tYm*e  absolutely  '^  without  any  mean- 


,  I 


The  denial  of  the  idea  of  power,  as  of 
truly  a  "  productive  principle,'*  as  of  9l  for- 
mer and  generator  of  new  qualities  in  mat- 
tery and  the  consideration  of  it  as  only  *'  a 
custom  of  mindy'  does  not  prevent  the  doc- 
trine,  as  Hr.  Broum  seems  to  think  it  fnaj/y 
from  involving  the  most  dangerous  co9ise- 
quences. 

How  such  an  idea  of  power  as  Mr. 
Hume's,  should  give  us  the  "  consolation, 
and  the  peace,  and  the  happiness,  and  the 
virtue  of  a  filial  confidence  in  the  great 
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Father  of  mankind,"  is  hard  to  discover  ? 
A  fiedth  like  this,  would  not  go  fistr  in  af- 
fording men  that  ^^  security  which  has  more 
to  do  with  our  happiness,  than  any  present 
earthly  enjoyment ! " 


« ■ 


» . . 
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CHAPTER  THE  FEPTH. 

OBSEBTATIOMS  ON  MR.  LAWRBNCK*S  LECTUKE^. 


SECTION  THE  FIRST. 

I  SHALL  now  proceed  to  oflfer  a  few  obser- 
vations on  a  modem  author,  (Mr.  Law- 
rence,) who  in  his  Physiological  Lectures, 
eagerly  seizes  upon  Dr.  Brown's  defit^'on 
of  the  i-elation  of  Cause  and  Effect ;  which 
he  imagines  well  adapted  to  an  explanation 
of  the  properties  of  life. 

In  his  3d  Lecture,  p.  81,  Mr.  Lawrence 
says,  "  we  can  only  trace,  in  this  notion  of 
"  necessary  connexion,  the  fact  of  certainty 
"  or  universality  of  concurrence ;  therefore 
*•  it  is  we  may  assert  the  living  muscular 
"  fibre  is  irritable,  and  the  living  nervous 
*'  fibre  is  sensible.  Nothing  more  than  this 
*^  is  meant  when  a  necessary  connexion  is 
"  asserted  between  the  properties  of  sensi- 
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'*  biiity,  and  irritability,  andthe  stiiictures 
!*  of  living  muscular  and  nervous  fibres/' 

And  again,  page  79,  ''  The  only  reason 
'  we  hay?  fpr  asserting  in  any  ease  that 
^  any  property  belongs  to  any  substance, 
'  is  jthe  certainty  or  universality  with  which 
^  we  find  the  substance,  and  the  property 

*  in  question,  accompanying  each  other. — 
^  Thus  we  say  gold  is  ductile,  yellow,  solu- 
^hle  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  because  we 
^2)i^ve  always  found  gold  when  pure  to  be 
<  ^a—we  assert  the  Uvmg  muscular  fibres 
,Vto  be  irritable,  and  the  living  nervous 

*  fibres  to  be  sensible  for  the  same  reason. 
VThe  evidence  of  the  two  propositions 
^  presents  itself  to  my  mind  as  unmarked 
^  by  the  faintest  shade  of  difference/'  Ac- 
cording to  the  theory  of  the  foregoing  pages 
.of  this  Essay,  there  is  the  greatest  difference 
between  the  evidence  of  the  two  proposi- 
tions just  quoted. 

An  object  is  here  defined ;  ^^  a  com- 
bined mass  of  qualities,  determined  to 
Ahe  senses  fi*om  imknown  causes  in  nature, 
to  which  an  ai'bitrary  name  is  affixed."    But 
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proper ty^  whieh  is  syocnrfiiioifB  <v^h  £ffect, 
''  Is  tke  yet  UM/We(4  (M*  UaohseFved*  quidity  9 
which  will  arise  upon  the  mixture  of  that 
mags  with  i)therobjeots/^    • 

The  necessary  connewion^  therefore,  of  a 
ncime^  w^h  the  qualities  whiehit  demgnaies^ 
ts  no  more  than  the  connexi(m  of  an  mrbi- 
irary  mund  with  an  ohfeet^  or  in  oth^  words 
with  the  unhhown  coftises  in  nature^  which  de- 
tehiiihe  the  qualities  that  affect  our  senses; 
'and  '  Which  must  foe^  '^  necessaAly  con- 
^neeted  tvith  it'^  so  long  as  we  do  not  con- 
%tadict  ourselves  in  termfif;  or  at  iMst 
#hikt  we  agree  not  to  alt^  our  farms. 
Sat  the  necessary  connexion  of  i&n  obfectj 
and  its  further  properties^  (or  effects,)  viz. 
those  which  are  jproduced  by  its  union  with 
ftiiother  object,  arises  from  the  obliigation 
lihat  certain  combinations  of  qualities  have 
to  beget  upon  their  junction  with  other 
combinations,  certain  new  qualities  ;  and 
this  necessary  conneccion  must  take  place 
between  the  like  objects  on  all  future  occa- 
sions, from  the  obligation  that  like  Causes 
have  to  produce  like  Effects.  The  connexion 


of  gold  with  Imibility^  ductiUty,  ^&t.  is  of 
tJtiA  fonnei^kind  of  boimeadon,  "He:  llfa^t  of 
a'  ndme'  for  certain  enimi^rated  qualitieti  \Bn 
masse  ^. — The  oonnexipn  of  deiitiency  'with 
the  Uve  nerve,  is  of  the  latter  kind.  The  ftH*^ 
met  1%  K  necessary  \mK  atbitrar^  comtexibn; 
the  latter  is  i considered  as  a  neoessaay  i£^- 
fett^  from  certain  combined  and  ^cieht 

comes. 

.■.'■*■' 

SECTION   THE    SECOND. 

'  Should  it  be  objected,  the  word^oM,  does 
hot  staiid  as  a  mere  arbitrary  sign  for  c^ttd^ 
etmmerated  qualities^  but  as  a  term,  fo^  ^ 
portion  of  extended  inatter^  which  will  exhibit 
upon  trial,  certain  properties  peculiar  to  it^ 
self  I  admit,  that  it  is  perfeictly  pluHosophi- 
eal  to  consider  the  subject  in  tins  point  of 
view ;  for  either  a  noun  as  a  namcj  may  bi6 
considered'  as  a  sign,  for  dtl  the  qualities 
and  properties  understood  to  be  under  th6 
tenn;-«^r  as  a  sign,  merely  standing  for 


*    See  Locke's  Essay  on  Human  Understanding, 
Chap.  3.  b.  6.  Sec.  85. 
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the  qualities  of  the  genus  ;-f-4heii  the  Boim 
is  still  only  necessarily  connected  in  the 
sense  of  an  arbitrary  connexion,  wUk  the 
qualities  which  compose  the  genus j — and 
the  mass  of  qualities^  which  combine  to  form 
this  obfect^  are  afterwards  necessarily  eon** 
nected  as  a  Causes  when  in  its  codjuim^* 
tion,  with  any  other  objects;  it  puts  on 
farther  qualities^  which  then  are  its  effects^ 
or  properties.  In  this  sense,  goU^  mixed 
with  light,  (some  of  whose  rays  it  reflects,) 
is  necessarily  yellow;  mixed  with  heat, 
(in  different  degrees,)  it  is  ductile^  and 
fusible ;  mixed  with  N.  M.  add,  it  is  so* 
luble. 

If  this  should  be  the  sense,  which  I  do 
not  think  it  is,  of  Mr.  Lawrence  in  his  pas** 
sage  on  gold — it  is  true  there  may  be  "  no 
difference  between  the  evidence  for  the  two 
propositions ;"  for  both  objects  are  neces- 
sarily and  invariably  connected  with  their 
effects  or  properties- 

But  neither  of  them  are  to  be  regarded, 
as  mily  so  connected  with  their  properties 
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in  future^  because  they  have  been  inwmdbly 
cmcurrent  m  paH  time. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  no  more  than  Dr.  Brown, 
or  Mr.  Hume,  can  predicate  of  the  futurb, 
from  the  pasty  unless  under  the  relation  of 
Cause  and  Effect,  as  of  a  truly  productive 
principle^  with  a  qtiaKty  produced. 

I  would  further  observe,  that  the  arbi- 
trary connexion  of  a  name,  with  a  certain 
number  of  similar  enumerated  qualities,  re- 
quires no  proof  for  its  assertion;  such 
qfialities  shall  be  gold,  and  such  others  lead 
and  copper,  if  we  please  to  caU  them  so. 
But  the  necessary  connexion  of  an  object 
and  its  further  properties^  when  combined 
with  other  objects,  requires  eaperiment  to 
prove  its  truth. 

Also  the  definition  of  the  arbitrary  name, 
is  absolute. — ^Because  the  proposition  in 
which  it  is  contained  is  identical;  such 
qualities,  are  gold— and  gold  is  the  enu- 
meration of  such  qualities.  But  the  de- 
finition of  an  object  in  respect  to  its  exhi- 
bition  of  further  qualities  in  different  combi- 
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naUaif*  mtk,  nihvr  .olne^,  .ia  ■cowfidtfiBMi/y  H 
being  understood  that  it  wiU  not  holdy  m<» 
less  the  circumstances  are  similar  upon  each 
occasion,  that  have  any  power  to  ^eet 
them^. 

•  ••'■' 

SECTION  THE  TBIRD.   ^       jr. 

It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Lawrence  has  ovier-» 
looked  these  distinctions,  where  there  are 
such  manifest  differences,  on  account^  his 
^^  becoming  acquainted  with  XH"^  Brown's 
Bssay  on  Cause  and  Effect,'"^  which  he  coi»4 
fld4f^  OB  ^rso  simple  and  logical  that  at^ 
attempt  at  direct  opposition  would  ^^^ 
i)t^erly;hop«les0;"..'and  has  qfuoted  tplong 
passive  in  a  note  Mia^  proof  <^this^  and^fA 
a  support  of  the  doctrine  he  is  laying  down 
in  the  te^. 

In  this  passage  are  the  three  following 
sentemoes,  which  I  shall  ^  not  apologijce  for 
Vi^serting;  since  :  the  consequences  of  a 
basty  adoption,  of  what  I  consider  falsb 
instead  of  logical  deduction^  and  confiised 

*  See  Locke*8  Essay »  Chdp.  6.  Book  4.  See.  8  wad  9; 
where  unexpectedly^  J  find  he  perfectly  cwicidea  with  me. 
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iiutead.  of ''^simple''  ai^gumcoU  iqtQ  uQ' 
partant  practical  theories,  cavpot  .be  too 
strongly  deprecated,  and  I  wish  to  give  my 
reader  full  possession  of  the  grounds  of  my 
reasoning. 


r  The  1st  consists  in  the- definition  of  the 
relation  of  Cause  and  Effect,  which  I  have 
already  commented  on,  in  the  former 
Chafpter  against  Dr.  Brown. 


^^  A  cause  is  that  which  immediately 
precedes  any  change,  and  >irhich  exiting 
9t  any  time  in  similar  circumstances,.  Ifas 
be^  always^  ,and  will  be  always  followed 
by  a  similar  change/' 


# 


'>  Frioril^y,  in  thp  sequence  oba^rvecilQid 
**  imHfriabhness  of  antecedence  •  in  ih^ipast 
^^  aii4  future  sequences.  supposed,y,ftTse,the 
^'  oiify>:^lements  combined  in  the  notion  of 
f*  a  cause." 

2dly.  Ofpropertyv"theiiFefd»pr(>pei!ty 
'*  and  quality  admit  of  exactly  the  same  de- 
'  *  AffiUon^  e^resBiii^  fHf\y  a  Q^rtain  reUtion 
*■*  of  inyariable   antecedence  and  oon^e- 
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^^  quence  in  changes  that'take  place  an  the 
*'  presence  of  the  substance  to  which  tbey 
"  are  ascribed/' 

3dly.  "  The  powers,  properties  or  quft- 
^*  lities  of  a  substance  ai*e  not  to  be  re- 

•      •  • 

'*  garded  as  any  thing  superadded  to  tl^ 
"  substance,  or  distinct  from  it.  They  wb 
^^  only  the  substance  itself  considered  in  rer 
^*  lation  to  various  changes  that  take  pjac^ 
^^  when  it  exists  in  peculiar  circumstances.'^ 


Hence  Mr.  Lawrence  condud^s^  p.  81^ 
^  That  although  induced  to  ascribe  the 
^  constant  concomitance  of  a  substance 
^  and  its  properties  to  some  necessary  can-^ 

*  neocion  between  them,  yet  we  can  only 

*  trace  in  this  notion,  the  fact  of  cer- 

*  taiuty  or  universality  of  concurrence. 
^  Nothing  more  than  this  can  be  meant 
^  when  a  necessary  connexion  is  asserted 
'  between  the  properties  of  sensibility,  and 

*  irritability,  and  the  structures  of  living 

*  muscular  and  nervous  fibres.'' 


Now  I  must  shortly  bring  to  my  readers 
recollection,  that  I  have  already  shown  that 
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0r.  Brdwn^B  definition  which  predicates  ti?^ 
variableness  in  relation  \o  future  sequences, 
is  not  supported  by  his  ailment,  as  no 
paH  experience  merely j  could  prove  it ; — it 
being  illogical  to  draw  general  conclusions 
from  particular  premises. — I  have  also, 
I  think,  shown  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
fidure^  arises  from  its  being  ^'  involved^*  in 
the  past ;  on  account  of  Cause  being  truty  a 
productive  principle j  and  Ejects  or  proper-^ 
ties  truly  produced  qualities,  so  that  neces- 
sary  conneidon  becomes  a  very  different 
relation  tmm  either  a  past  or  future  sequence 
of  events,  and  signifies  the  **  close  bond'' 
between  the  creator  and  created. 

Had  Mr.  Lawrence,  however,  paid  more 
attention  than  he  has  done  to  the  conclud- 
ing sentence  I  have  quoted  from  Dr. 
Brown,  he  had  not  engrafted  these  errors 
into  his  system : — ^for  nothing  can  be  more 
just  and  beautifrd  than  to  say  of  the  pro- 
perties of  a  substance,  **  that  they  are  only 
the  substance  itself  in  relation  to  various 
changes  which  take  place,  when  it  exists 
**  in  peculiar  circumstances?^ — ^But  such  an 
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idea  is  at  variance  with  all  his  own  previous 
definitions  and  arguments  on  the  subject, 
for  if  "  the  powers,  properties,  or  qualities 
^'  of  a  substance  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
'^  any  thing  superadded  to  the  substance, 
^'  or  distinct  from  it,  but  only  the  substance 
''  itself,  considered  in  relation  to  various 
'^changes  which  take  place  when  it  exists 
^'  in  peculiar  circumstances,"  then  these 
properties  and  qualities  cannot  be  ofUt 
itself;  but  are  necessarily  connected  with^ 
because  inhering  in  it,  and  brought  out  to 
view  when  mia:ed  with  the  qualities  of  other 
ob/ects^ 

SECTION   THE   FOURTH. 

Now  as  the  muscle  and  nei*ve  can  and 
do  exist  as  organized  beings,  without  irri- 
tability and  sentiency  when  under  death, 
so  when  as  substances,  they  are  placed 
under  that  condition  called  life,  and  are  then 
only  capable  of  putting  on  these  qualities 
of  irritability  and  sentiency,  it  must  be  by  a 
truly  necessary  connexiony  between  life  and 
these  qualities.  Irritability  mid  sentiency 
are  verily  new  powers  and  beings  created 
by  efficient,  creating  circumstances.     Sei}- 
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Mtian  and  all  iti!i  variety,  is  not  an  dfect 
without  a  cause;  and  life  is  that  object 
without  which  it  will  not  exist  in  the  nerve; 
and  therefore  according  to  the  doctrine  laid 
(town  in  this  Essay,  is  ti  true  cause  fw  it  t 
being  one  of  the  objects  absolutely  netfesMrp 
and  efficient  to  that  result  in  certain  circum- 
"itances  ;-^^lthough  what  lh6  Whole  of  those 
^oaditions  may  be,  the  (*4mbi^uitian  of  which 
is  needfol,  may  possibly  ever  remain  beyond 
the  scrutiny  of  man.  Should  Mr.  Lawrence 
iietort,  that  the  phrase  **  the  living  nerve,'* 
^iwad^fAerefy  bb  a  sign  of  enumerated  qud- 
Hties  and  properties  found  together,  in  the 
way  that  I  have  said  g<^ld  may  stand  as  a 
?tf^  for  thoser  that  lie  under  that  term'; 
that  it  is  in  this  sense  he  compares  the  two 
propositions  concerning  them ;  and  in  this 
8ens6,r  be  alleges  there  is  no  diflR^refice  in 
the  evidence  for  the  only  kind  of  necessaiy 
connexion  there  exists  between  aii  obfect 
and  its  properties  ? 

if      i%  i  .  J  •       I  -  i  •  •      •      -^        *  1  •         ■ .  •     -    •         ,  .     .    ■ 

•  ^  I  &iisw«Mhe  very  6tat«mjfent?bf  this  pro- 
^poBition  ••  ih6' Mvingi/ierve  19  senHeHtj''  d*^ 
^^ne  a  came  and  fyroducing  principle  for 
sensation ;  for  by  placing  an  adjective  before 
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a  noun,  it  becomes  a  qualified  rumn.  And 
the  qualities  beneath  the  whole  term  are  a 
mass  of  altered  qualities,  which  alteration, 
is  alleged  to  be  efficient  to  the  production 
of  a  new  mode  of  existence ;  viz.  that  of 
sensation. 

Thus  (to  use  a  familiar  illustration)  the 
saying  a  bilious  man  is  choleric j  assigns  vile 
as  the  caiiae  of  anger,  and  it  would  be  pue- 
rile after  such  a  proposition,  to  add,  that 
^^  however  strong  the  feeling  may  be,  that 
^^  there  is  the  close  bond  of  Cause  and  Ef- 
"  feet  between  these  objects,  yet  it  is  a 
^^  mistake  to  suppose  it/'  This  would  but 
be  a  subsequent  denial  of  what  the  statement 
previously  asserted. 

Whereas  goldj  or  any  other  noun,  when 
it  stands  as  a  sign  for  any  collection  of  qua- 
lities, and  properties;  is  neither  a  cause 
nor  an  object ;  it  is  a  word,  a  name  merely, 
and  when  thus  placed  as  the  subject  of  a 
proposition,  of  which  the  qualities  stand  as 
the  predicate,  signifies,  that  by  such  a 
name,  shall  such  masses,  being  found  to- 
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gether  and  set  apart  from  other  collectioni»» 
be  signified*. 

This  distinction  between  a  qtwl^ied^  and 
unqualified  noun,  on  account  of  the  different 
nature  of  the  connemon  of  the  predicate  of 
the  proposition,  with  its  subject,  Mr.  Law- 
rence did  not  take  notice  of;  or  he  would 
not  have  thought  '^  there  was  not  the  faint- 
est shade  of  difference''  between  the  two 
propositions  he  states,  in  this  respect. 

SECTION   THE    FIFTH. 

But  this  is  not  the  most  important  error 
in  Mr.  Lawrence's  system,  arising  from 
false  notions,  concerning  the  relation 
of  Cause  and  Effect ;  for  by  a  strange  sort 
of  contradiction,  in  philosophy,  although 
he  denies  that  any  cause  can  be  found, 
among  those  things  which  ai*e  invariably 
together,  for  the  properties  they  exhibit; 
yet  he  makes  no  difficulty  in  inferring  that 
the  whole  causes  are  supposed  to  be  found 

*  See  Lockers  Essay  in  several  places,  especially  Book 
8.  Chap.  8.  Sec.  S.  compared  with  Chap.  9.  Sec.  IC,  18, 
and  17.  and  Chap.  10.  Sec.  SO,  21,  and 
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from  the .  ipei'e  circumstance  of  their  in- 
variable   coalesence;    insomuch    that   na 
eooiraneous  cause   need  be  sought  for. — 
Tl^  sum  of  his  argument  is,  ^^  There  is 
tut  such  thing  as  Cause   and  Efpbct,   to 
be  perceived,  between  the  objects  tvith  which 
we  are  acquainted.     It  is  idle  to  say  we 
have  found  a  Cause;  it  is  still  ^nore  idle  to 
look  for  it. — Objects  are  found  to  be  amassed 
qualities  and  pi^operties^  which  have  ifwaria- 
bly  eooistfid  together  in  past  time^  and  for  that 
reason  will  do  so  in  future;  but  as  for  a  pro- 
ductive  principle y  it  is  Unworthy  of  a  pkHoso- 
pher  to  expect  it,  or  to  seek  for  it;  oa*  to  need 
itf  in  order  to  account  for  any  appearances. 
tVe  have  ohiects,  variously  diversified — this 
is  all  and  this  is  enough  /" 

It  is  hence,  (so  Mr.  Lawrence  ai^es,) 
absurd  to  seek  a  Cause  for  sensation  or 
thought,  although  no  efficient  one  is  pre- 
tended to  be  assigned,  in  the  union  of  the 
powers  of  life  with  organization.  The  liv- 
ing nerve  is  an  object  having  sensation — 
**  this  is  all  and  this  is  enoughs — Whereas 
there  must  be  causes  for  every  thing,  and 
sometimes  0^vast  inaltitudc  of  objects  are 
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tvanled,  before  their  mutual  bearings  and 
mixtures  with  each  other  operate  so  M 
to  produce  any  peculiar  existence.  The 
highest,  and  the  greatest  we  know  of  i«, 
sensation^  and  its  varieties;  and  although 
we  know  that  life  is  wanted  as  a  cause  with- 
out which  it  cannot  exist  in  this  world  in 
t/ie  7ie)^ous  system;  yet  we  have  no  notion 
of  all  the  objects  that  may  be  necessary  to 
its  creation. 

Of  all  philosophical  errors,  the  substitu- 
tion of  false,  partial,  or  insufficient  causes 
for  the  production  of  an  end  or  object,  is 
the  most  dangerous,  because  so  liable  to 
escape  detection ;  and  the  idleness  of  the 
mind  which  prosecutes  with  reluctance  dif- 
.ficult  researches  into  remote  proofs;  ita^ 
impatience  which  eagerly  grasps  at  the 
readiest  solution  of  a  doubt ;  and  its  pride, 
so  prone  to  triumph  indiscreetly  at  the 
glimpse  of  a  discovery  supposed  to  be  com- 
plete ;  for  ever  occasion  it  to  be  guilty  of 
that  mode  of  sophistry  scholastically  termed 
non  causa — pro  causa. 
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And  this  Js  truly  the  amount  of  Mn 
Lawrence's  error — for  with  all  his  denial 
that  there  are  such  things  as  cause  and  ne- 
cessary cownewion^  he  virtually  assigns  a 
^^fake  cause^^  for  sensation,  because  he 
asserts  that  aU  is  found  that  is  necessary  in 
order  to  it*. 

Now  the  truth  is,  that  nature  affords 
not  experiment,  or  data  enough  to  show^ 
what  are  the  whole  causes  necessary ;  i.  e. 
all  the  objects  required,  whose  junction  is 
necessary  to  sentiency  as  the  result. — Fot 
as  the  words  /i/e,  and  nerve^  stand  only 
for  a  few  sensible  qualities,  whereby  they 
affect  us;  so  does  it  appear  there  is  no 
*  existing  definition  of  them,  no  possible 
experiment  which  can  be  made  on  their 
nature,  sufl&cient  to  afford  premises  wide 
enough  to  admit  the  conclusion,  that  sen- 
tiency shall  result  from  their  conjunction 
only,  and  shall  not  be  able  to  exist  without 
them. 

*  Mr.  Lawrence  says,  there  is  no  more  reason  to 
search  for  a  cause  for  sensation  or  life — than  for  attraction 
or  electricity — yet  these  powers  must  have  Causes,  and  phi- 
losophers have  searched  for  them ;  and  if  they  have  given 
over  the  inquiry*  it  is  because  they  despair  of  success. 
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SECTION  THE   SEVENTH. 

If  indeed  the  powera  of  matter  in  gene- 
ral, (whatev^  matter  may  be,)  were  suffi- 
cient to  elicit  sentiency  when  placed  under 
arrangement  and  mixed  with  life,  then  the 
true  causes  for  it  are  assigned,  and  found. 
But  we  cannot  prove  this.  If  on  the  con- 
trary, the  essential  qualities  of  matter 
arranged  and  in  motion  be  not  thought 
sufficient  to  account  for  so  extraordinary  a 
difference  as  that  between  conscious  and 
unoonscious  being,  then  there  must  be  a 
particular  cause  for  it :  which  cause  must 
be  considered  an  immaterial  cause,  that  is, 
a  principle^  power ^  beings  an  unknown  qua- 
lity denied  to  exist  in  matter. — This  must 
have  a  name,  and  may  be  called  mu/,  or 
spirU.  And  this  statement,  really  contains 
the.  whole  argument  either  way.  It  is  cm 
this  point,  that  not  only  here^  but  in  an  after 
Lecture  ("  on  the  functions  of  the  brain,^^) 
Mr.  Lawrence  betrays  a  want  of  philoso- 
phical precision,  by  denying  that  any 
cause  beyond  the  Imdn  is  necessary  to 
thought,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of 
assigning  the  Hine  of  its  union  with  the 
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body ;  whereas  a  Cause  must  have  origi- 
nally been  necessaiy,  upon  the  creation  of 
man,  for  the  phenomenon  in  question; 
and  the  capacity  of  sensation  may,  as  a 
component  part  of  the  whole  animal  mass, 
be  always  generated  with  it,  yet  retain  its 
individuality,  after  having  once  been  formed 
with  each  being; — analogous  to  the  whole 
plan  of  nature,  in  other  respects ; — analo- 
gous to  the  physical  individuality  of  all  the 
millions  of  mankind,  each  of  which  was 
formed  of  the  general  clay; — analogous 
to  the  separate,  and  particular  properties, 
which  wait  upon  the  difiPerences  of  v^eta- 
We  life,  where  every  various  plant  is  ex- 
panded from  similar  juices. 

But  I  must  be  true  to  my  own  doctrine 
in  all  its  bearings ;  and  as  I  have  said,  that 
in  order  to  form  the  proodmate  catise  of  any 
event,  ajunctiofi  or  mutual  mia^ture  of  all  the 
objects  necessary  to  it  nvust  lake  place;  so  I 
conceive  it  to  be  impossible,  but  that  a 
distinct  and  different  action  of  the  brain 
(without  which  organ  there  is  no  sensation 
in  man,  and  all  thought  is  but  a  mode  of 
it)  must  be  sytwhronous  with  whatever  other 
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powers  are  also  necessary  for  that  result ; 
viz.  sensation  and  thought  with  their  varie- 
ties. I  say,  the  junction  must  be  synchrony 
Otis — for  sensation  is  an  effect^  and  must 
require  the  union  of  those  objects  whose 
mixed  qualities  elicit  it. 

Now  those  causes  not  contained  in 
matter,  may  be  called  mind,  or  souL  I 
have  said  also,  that  a  different  action  of 
brain  is  wanted  for  each  variety  of  thought 
and  sensation;  and  so  it  must,  because 
there  must  be  a  separate  or  different  cause, 
for  every  separate  or  diverse  Effect  in  ma- 
ture, as  before  discussed.  And  thus  the 
brain  becomes  the  exponent  of  the  souls 
or  is  in  the  same  proportion  in  its  ac/ionSf 
as  the  actions  of  mind:  and  thus  what 
is  termed  association  of  ideas^  muBt  have 
corresponding  unions j  in  the  actions  of  the 
brain. 

Now  Mr.  Lawrence  contradicts  at 
once  his  own  ailments  for  materialism, 
as  well  as  nature,  and  iiEtct ;  when  he  says 
(tauntingly)  "  thus  we  come  to  diseases  of 
"  an  immaterial  being !   for  which  suitably 
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*^  enough  moral  treatment  has  been  recom- 
"  mended/'  inferring  thereby  the  absurdify 
of  moral  treatment^  to  a  material  mind. 

m 

Now  moral  treatment,  according  to  bis 
own  notion  of  only  a  material  capacity  for 
thoftight,  might  still  be  proper,  as  it  would 
still  act  on  that  material  capacity  for 
tkoughty — and  though  "  arguments,  syllo- 
gisms, and  sermons,"  might  not  reach  it, 
of  kn  ordinary  kind;  yet,  the  persuasions 
of  friendship ;  the  influence  of  beauty,  and 
of  love;  the  pleasures  of  social  inter- 
course; the  calm  discussions  of  reason; 
scenes  that  please  the  imagination,  or  en- 
chant the  sense,  will  reach  it,  and  do. 
Nevertheless  all  this  is  "  moral  treatmenty^ 
and  which  yet  requires  the  brain  and  ner- 
vous system.  In  short,  to  address  the  mind 
is  to  address  the  body,  which  instantly  acts 
along  and  with  it,  not  after  it.  And  to  ad- 
dress the  body  is  to  address  the  mind — for 
every  sensation,  however  popularly  called 
bodily ;  requires  mind,  equally  with  thought 
as  a  cause  for  it,  and  is  not  merely  to  be 
considered  as  a  simple  being,  or  feeling, 
begimiing  and  ending  in  itself;  but  as  inti- 
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mately  assadaiing  wUh  those  o^d  ijk%  kindi, 
which  certain  thoughts  are  capable  of  em^ 
citings  and  as  having y  therefore ^  a  most 
material  agency  ^  when  first  in  order  ^  hy  sug^ 
gesting  such  specific  thoughts.— T\n&  mode 
of  thinking  on  the  subject  I  know  not  that 
any  have  sufficiently  heeded,  much  less  cul- 
tivated. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  use  oi 
pure  metaphysics  has  not  been  more  strictly 
adopted  into  the  researches  of  physiology, 
since  the  just  application  of  these  sciences 
to  each  other,  would  tend  to  the  advance- 
ment of  both. — ^Nor  have  the  talents  and 
gemus  of  Mr.  Lawrence  exempted  him,  ia 
this  respect,  from  the  common 


For  (in  his  Lecture  on  the  functions  of 
the  brain,)  he  is  guilty  of  a  very  greiU; 
oversight  in  supposing  philosophers  speak 
of  an  immaterialhemg  as  wanted  for  thought^ 
and  $iot  for  sensation. — Instead  of  which 
Mr.  Locke,  Bishop  Butler,  David  Hartley, 
Bishop  Berkeley,  all  distinctly  argue  that 
matter  in  motion,  not  seeming  cause  suffi- 
cient for  the  most  simple  sensation^  thei^e- 
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jGore  spirit  is  wanted  to  that  end ;  whic^  is 
merely  a  name  for  the  cause  desired :  and 
this  mistake  shows  |;he  little  attentioii  he 
has  paid  to  these  authors.  But  I  consider 
It  as  impossible  that  any  material  improve* 
ment  should  be  made  in  the  method  of  ap- 
plying philosophy  to  physiology,  as  long^as 
men  argue^that  in  every  action  of  the  seiises, 
the  body  acts  before  the  mind  and  upon  it. 
And  vice  versa j  as  I  have  heard  it  contend- 
ed in  argvmient  ^*  that  the  actions  cf  the  me^ 
mary^  the  imagination^  and  the  reasoning 
powersy  begin  in  the  mindy  ecoist  entirely  m 
the  mindy  act  be/are  the  body^  and  upon  ii!^ 
Nor  will  it  advance,  as  long  as  any  anxiely 
«ln<wg  materialists  makes  tfaem'tWiA  to 
show  allvSk  'body.  Or,. on  the  contrary,  if 
whilst  religious  men  are  fearful  that  their 
dearest  hopes  may  fail*  them,  in  case  any 
thing  of  body  is  wanted,  in  order  to  thought. 
Whereas  religion  is  not  concerned  in  this 
matter  so  much  as  they  imagine.  If  im- 
xnortality  is-  man's  inheritance,  it  is  not  as 
a  natural  birthright.  The  meanest  worm 
oaust/ee/  and  think  as  well  as  man,  afid  yet 
onay  not  be  immortal— If  it  is  his ;  it  is  a 
gijly  which  the  Giver  has  power  enough  to 
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make  good  by  ways  unseeu  to  pa ;  but  not 
surely  by  conveying  to  man  a  power  so  in- 
discerptibley  indivisible^  Sfc.  that  he  becomes 
a  rival  to  his  own  omnipotence  and  '^  sMl 
not  surely  die/* 

SECTION   TH£    EIGHIU. 

But  to  return  froi|i  this  digression  which 
yet  was  necessary,  in  order  to  represent, 
the  whole   of   Mr.  Lawrence's  mistaken 
reasoning  on  this  branch  of  the  subjeeit, 
I  shall  only  at  present  further  observe, 
that  as  the  ncUure  of  life  is  become  a  qu^ii- 
tion  of  great  interest,  I  must  reserve  a  few 
more  observations  upon  it  for  another  chap- 
ter, as  Mr.  Lawrence  has  given  varifms^  and 
apparently,  inconsistent  definitions  o|  ihat 
word.    Nor  must  it  be  supposed  irrelevant 
to  the  present  subject  so  to  do,  for  I  i^^ok 
his  erroneous  views  in  this  respect  ari^f 
also  on  account  of  his  not  supposing  that  a 
real  efficient  cause  is  neoessQjry  t<>  bej^^ 
signed  for  life  any  more  ihaix  {or  sinse/im^ 
Therefore  all  philosophers  are   reclsoo^ 
absurd,  who  have  hitherto  endeavoured,  or 
who  still  continue,  to  seek  for  the  proximate 
cause  of  it;   it  being  considered  by  him 
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quite  sufficient  to  look  upon  it  as  a  circum-^ 
stance  only  concurring  with  wganization^ — 
whereas  '^  there  must  be  a  cause  for  every 
thing/'  and  a  cause  for  that  cause^  back- 
wards towards  an  uncreated  Essence. 

But  every  step  gained  in  the  knowledge 
of  causes,  (L  e.  of  what  objects  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  the  production  of  another) 
is  of  exquisite  value,  and  it  is  pity  if  a  false 
philosophy  should  succeed  in  slackening 
the  emulation  of  inquiring  minds  upon  this 
subject,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  mo- 
meat  to  human  health  and  happiness. 

'  I  shall  therefore,  in  order  to  show  that 
I  do  not  mistake  my  author,  take  an  op- 
portunity of  placing  together  these  defini- 
tions, &c.  in  his  own  words  :  but  in  order 
to  be  brief,  leave  out  entirely  all  foreign 
matter  with  which  they  are  interspersed, 
and  which  prevent  the  exact  noticing  of  the 
contradictions  that  appear  to  be  among 
them. 
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CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH. 

SECTION   THE    FIRST. 

I  RESUME  the  subject  by  saying,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  controvert  Mr.  Lawrence's 
opinion  of  the  nature  of  life,  because  his 
definitions  bear  no  resemblance  to  each 
other.    They  are  as  follows : 

(Lecture  1st,  p.  7.)  *'  That  life  then,  or 
the  assemblage  of  all  the  functions,  is 
immediately  dependant  an  arganizatrnHf 
^'  appears  to  me  as  clear,  as  that  the  pre 
^^  «ence  of  the  sun  causes  the  light  of  day; 
<<  and  to  suppose  that  we  could  have  light 
^^  without  that  luminary,  would  not  be 
^^  more  unreasonable  than  to  conceive  that 
'^  life  is  independent  of  the  animal  body,  in 
^^  which  the  vital  phenomena  are  observed/ 

Lecture  2d,  p.  61.  ^'  To  talk  of  life  as 
*'  independent  of  an  animal  body,  to  speak 
**  of  a  function  without  reference  to  an  ap- 
^^  propriate  organ,  is  physiologically  absurd 
is  looking  for  an  effect  without  a 
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"  cause.'' 
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(Lecture  3d,  p.  81.)  "  The  living  mus- 
*'  eular  fibre  is  irritable.  The  living  ner- 
''  vous  fibre  is  sensible/'— (p.  82.)  "  To 
* '  call  life  a  property  of  organization  would 
"  be  unmeaning,  it  would  be  nonsense.  The 
"  primary  or  elementary  animal  structures 
"  are  endowed  with  vital  properties ;  their 
^'  combinations  compose  the  animal  organs, 
"  in  which  by  means  of  the  vital  proper- 
"  ties  of  the  component  elementary  stnic- 
"  tures,  the  animal  fiinctions  are  car- 
"  ried  on." 

Lecture  4th,  p.  92.  "  The  body  is  com- 
posed of  solids  and  fluids  i—^the  compo- 
nent elements  of  which  nitrogen  w  a  pHn- 

**  cipal  one,  united  in  numbers  of  S,  4,  or 

**  more,  easily  pass  into  new  combinations ; 

*'  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  readily  conver- 

"  title  into  fuid  or  gas/* 

(P.  93.)  "  Life  presupposes  organiza- 
"  tion.'' 

(Ibid.)  Again ;  "  Living  bodies  exhibit  a 
"  constant  internal  motion ;  whilst  this 
"  motion  lasts,  the  body  is  said  to  be  alive 
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^'  -rt^wbmi  it  ceases,  the  pigapic  BtructuKi 
^'  then  yield  to  the  ^eiheinical  affinities  of 
^  the  surrounding  el^nents. ' ' 

SJSCTIO^I   T9B   SECOND. 

Now,  surely,  it  is  a  contradiction  to  say, 
life  is  ^'  dependoui.an  orga$maii(m^*^  as  lig^ 
ifi  upon  the  sun,  and  yet  that  it  is  '^  tiil- 
meaning'*  and  non^eitae,  to  call  life  a  j»ro- 
perfyofii*.  It  is  a  second  contradioticm  to 
aay,  that  life  is  dependant  as  a  fanctunij 
upon  an  amnaated  bodyf ;  when  the  body 
could  not  be  animated  wibhout  it ;  or  that 
as  ^^  €^semhledfunctumsj^  it  is  ^*  dependant 
^*  on  orgamzatiooL,  as  light  is  dependant  on 
**  the  sun  J.'^  When  life  is  j»  fiu*  from  con- 
sisting in  ^*  the  aseembiedfunoliom^'''  that 
none  of  the  functions  can  tadse  place  with* 
wA  life,— and  thus  it  ia  wanted  as  a  quafity, 
or  beings  fit^t  in  erder  to  eoo^fisce  and  form  a 
junction  with  the  organs  in  order  to  their  ac- 
/tion.  Accordingly,  although  life  may  never 
be  rfound  without  organization,  iiecaiise 
lifeirequires  its  ciHoperatian  in  wd^erio  a  oer- 
i^mnremdt^  yet  life  is  notlJienoe  dependant 

♦  Lect  8.  p.  82.  f  Lect.  «.  p.  61. 

•  t  Lect.  l.|Ji7* 
N  2 
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on  it,  as  an  effect  upon  its  causey  as  light  is 
upon  the  sun,  which  is  never  above  the  ho- 
rizon without  its  brilliant  attendant.-^But 
many  a  beautiful  and  youthfid  set  of  or- 
gans are  perfecU  without  animation. — ^TWs 
error  arises  entirely  from  considering  that  as 
Cause  and  Effect  are  things  that  go  toge- 
ther; so  things  that  go  together  are  to  be 
considered  as  in  that  relation.  Whereas 
vast  varieties  of  objects,  have  been  inva- 
riably together  in  past  time,  which  are  not 
Cause  and  Effect ;  and  as  p^ist  invariable- 
ness  will  not  answer*  for  the  future  ^  may  not 
in  future  be  so  found.  Joint  Causes  are 
always  found  together;  joined  qualities  also 
from  a  common  Cause:  and  many  objects 
have  hitherto  always  been  found  together, 
from  an  arbitrary  position  of  them,  inde- 
pendent of  the  relation  of  Cause  and  Effect, 
as  the  lettera  of  the  alphabet,  &c. 

It  is  a  third  contradiction  to  say,  that 
the  elementary  structures  are  endowed  with 
vital  properties*,  and  yet  to  reduce  them 
into  the  inorganic  matters  of  nitrogen  and 
gasf. 

*  Lect.  8.  p.  8«.  f  Lect.  4.  p.  9«. 
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In  my  opinion,  the  only  clear  and  valua- 
ble definition  is  the  latter  one ;  viz*  ^'  life 
is  a  constant  internal  motion,  which  ena- 
bles a  body  to  assimilate  new  and  separate 
old  particles,  and  prevents  it  firom  yielding 
to  the  chemical  affinities  of  the  surrounding 
elements/'  Such  a  definition  as  this,  com- 
prehends all  the  ideas  under  the  term^  with- 
out begging  the  question  of  its  cause,  or 
mentioning  what  it  is  found  with. 

It  has  also  the  merit  of  universal  campre- 
hensian^  as  it  comprehends  vegetable  as  well 
as  animal  life — ^and  of  ewclusum^  not  suiting 
any  thing  else  but  itself.  It  thence  leaves 
free  the  varieties  of  the  functions,  to  arise 
from  appropriate  organs;  and  it  proves 
that  either  all  Iwiiig  beings  must  be  sentient^ 
or  else  a  farther  cause  must  be  sought  for 
sensaiiofi  than  mere  life. 

SECTION   THE   THIRD. 

That  ^^  life  must  presuppose  organi- 
zation*,^' is  another  proposition  of  Mr. 
Lawrence*s,    which    I   must    also    deny; 

»  Lect  4.  p.  98. 
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and  that  beeause  life  is  absolutely  neces* 
«feiry  both  for  its  formation  and  support 
Without  life  in  the  parents,  the  organs 
eould  not  have  been  formed ;  and  without 
life  they  caimot  act  in  their  juxta-position, 
vpon  the  siutounding  ekfnents^  either  be- 
fbre  or  after  birth,  in  order  to  their  growth 
aiid  suppcHt.  Yet  when  life  is  once  gwenj 
the  tf^e  of  the  organs  i^  absolutefy  necessary 
to  keep  it  up. 

Thus  combustibk  matters  may  be  heap- 
ed upon  each  other,  yet  neither  warmth 
nor  light  succeed ;  biit  let  an  '^  ewtra  cause'* 
kindle  the  pile,  then  the  flame  tnay  be 
kept  alive  for  ever,  by  the  constant  addi- 
tion of  such  substances. — ^In  like  manner 
life  as  wc  find  it,  as  a  perpetual  flame, 
must  be  kept  up  and  transmitted,  whilst 
the  proper  objects  for  its  support  are  ad- 
ministered :  but  for  its  ori^al  Cause^  we 
must  go  back,  until  some  extraneous  power 
is  referred  to  as  its  first  parent.  It  is  an 
Effect ;  it  begins  to  be  in  all  we  know  and 
have  known,  yet  it  is  wanted  in  its  own 
turn  as  a  cause,  and  as  a  quality  already 
in  being,  to  mfe  and  tinite  with  the  gross 
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elements  of  brute  matter^  for  the  fonnatkm 
and  c(mtinuance  of  all  animated  nature. 

We  are  told  that  '^  Gad  breathed  into 
man  the  breath  ofUfe^*  and  here  philosophy 
supports  Scripture,  for  the  oi^ans  must 
originally  have  beeii  kindled  into  life  by  a 
power,  equal  to  giving  them  that  internal 
vigour  and  motion,  capable  of  enabling  them 
to  act  afterwards  for  themselves,  upon  the 
objects  which  surrounded  them.  Then  the 
living  lungs  could  play  upon  the  air,  the 
living  stomach  be  hungry  and  assimilate 
its  food,  the  living  heart  beat,  and  the 
living  blood  circulate  through  every  vein, 
and  become  capable  of  transmitting  the 
principle  communicated  to  it,  to  similar 
natures,  without  any  assignable  termina- 
tion. 

My  notion  of  life  therefore  agrees  in  this 
respect  with  that  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  viz. 
*^  That  it  is  a  peculiar  inward  motion  of  the 
"  oi^ans." — ^And  I  consider  it  further,  as 
continually  propagated  through  the  species, 
and  mixing  with  the  newly  evolved  forms  of 
arranged  matter ;  and  that  it  is  kept  up,  as 

N  4 
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hn^  a»  the  organs  remain  sound,  and  they 
are  placed  in  JU  circumstances  for  their  re- 
spective  actions. 

But  men  and  animals  are  all  of  them 
Mffeclsy  and  the  first  of  each  kind  and  its 
life  could  not  have  begun  of  itself 9 — ^nor  yet 
as  Effects  J  could  they  go  back  to  all  eter- 
nity,  for  they  might  as  well  be  here  in  time 
without  causes,  as  in  eternity ;  Effects,  how- 
ever far  removed  from  the  present  date, 
are  still  Effects ;  ai*e  still  only  new  qualities 
from  Xhe  junction  of  previous  objects;  which 
objects  (the  Causes)  could  not  have  been 
the  same  with  the  qualities,  (the  Effects). 

The  first  cause  of  life  therefore  must  be 
*^  extraneous''  to  any  of  the  bodies  among 
tehich  it  is  found.  For  at  their  first  crea- 
tion, and  in  order  to  act  their  parts  as  it 
were,  the  organs  must  not  only  have  been 
arranged  but  have  lived,  and  this  life  com- 
municated to  them  at  the  same  time,  and 
probably  by  the  same  forming  powers,  as  a 
joint  quality  with  their  arrangement.  Thus 
a  clock  may  be  ever  so  well  put  together, 
but  the  different  instruments  will  not  per- 
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fonn  Xhe^functionsy  without  an  '*  ewtroneous 
power' ^  originally  to  put  the  pendulum  in 
motion: — then  afterwards  the  pendulum 
by  the  natural  physical  laws  between  it  and 
the  surrounding  objects^  will  continue  to  beat ; 
whilst  also  the  motion  of  the  other  me? 
chanical  instruments  forms  a  part  of  the 
whole  power  necessary  to  keep  it  going, 
though  not  wanted  ai  first  to  that  end. 
This  would  form  such  a  circle  of  Cause  and 
Effect,  as  would  be  inexplicable,  except 
upon  the  principle  of  the  original  former 
and  mover  being  "  extraneous*  to  both. 

In  like  manner,  all  qualities  of  existii^ 
objects,  which  now  play  on  each  other  as 
mutual  Cause  and  Effect,  the  lungs,  which 
are  necessary  to  the  heart,  and  the  Jbeart  to 
to  the  lungs, — and  both  to  the  action  of  the^ 
brain,  and  the  action  of  the  brain  to  both ; 
— ^life  which  is  necessary  to  sensation,  and 
the  movement  of  the  whole ; — and  sensa- 
tion, and  the  mt)vement  of  the  whole  to 
life,  must  all  of  them  (in  order  to  explain 
such  phenomena)  have  originally  had  their 
builder,  and  mover,  not  contained  in  their 
own  powers. 
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Now  the  proximate  cause  for  the  prin- 
ciple, or  motion  termed  life,  may^  and  ought 
to  be  inquired  into  by  physiolo^sts. 

But  that  it  is  only,  and  essenHctHy^  the 
restdt,  and  consequence,  or  property  or 
element,  of  the  being  to  whose  results,  qua- 
lities and  finest  elements,  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  give  them  birth ;  is  a  ccmtradiction, 
inadmissible  in  the  application  of  abstract 
demonstration  to  the  objects  of  life. 

SECTION   THB    FOURTH. 

But  as  long  as  the  notions  of  Mr. 
Hume  shall  prevail,  inquiries  of  this  na- 
ture will  be  instituted  in  vain ;  nor  indeed 
is  there  any  received  doctrine  upon  the 
relation  of  Cause  and  Effect,  which  can  be 
securely  used,  as  an  efficient  instrument  in 
the  advancement  of  science. 

Bishop  Berkeley  thought  a  Cause  must 
necessarily  be  active^  and  so  a  spirit !  And 
it  is  universally  imagined  that  a  Cause  is,  in 
its  very  essence,  before  its  Eflfects. 
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There  fs  also,  a  Botiiaii  that  one  object 
is  student  to  an  event ;  when  many  wfe 
perhaps  wanted  in  order  to  produce  it. 

I  pretend  not  to  have  found  the  whole 
nature  of  this  relation ; — ^But  I  shortly  re- 
capitulate what  I  have  advanced. 

Ist. — ^The  junction  of  two  or  more  qua- 
lities or  objects  is  wanted  to  every  new 
creation  of  a  new  quality. 

2dly. — That  any  one  of  the  qualities  or 
objects  needful  in  order  to  the  formaticm 
of  another,  may  be  termed  a  Catae^  be- 
cause absolutely  necessary^  and,  when  all 
the  other  needful  circumstaaces  ara  duly 
placed  with  which  it  is  to  unite,  eficimt 
to  its  production. 

But,  3dly.  The  whole  number  of  objects 
existing,  vAnch  vote  necessity  to  it,  may 
idso,  under  one  eompiex  idea,  be  deemed 
the  one  whoh  cause  fteeessaiy . 

4thly. — ^The  union  of  these j  is  the  prood- 
mate  Cause  of,  and  is  one  with  the  Effect. 
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5ihly. — The  obfects  therefore  are  before 
the  Effects,  but  the  uman  of  tJ^em  is  in  and 
with  the  Effects. 

This  ambiguity)  arising  from  the  neces- 
sity of  naming  each  object,  wanted  to  an 
end,  and  all  that  are  wanted  to  it,  and  the 
junction  necessary  to  it,  the  Cause  of  it,  is 
a  fruitful  source  of  error  in  every  branch  of 
analytical  philosophy. 

6thly. — ^When  Effects  or  new  qualities 
are  once  formed,  they  may  re-act  as  Causes, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  original  objects, 
which  contributed  to  their  formation. 

7thly. — ^Although  the  very  word  Effect 
implies  a  change  in  qualities,  yet  among 
a  set  of  new  qualities  formed,  all  of  them 
are  not  therefore  entirely  changed. 

The  spark  first  elicited  from  the  tinder, 
is  kept  separate,  as  to  its  appearance,  its 
warmth  and  light,  amidst  all  the  alteration, 
in  which  it  involves  the  objects  it  ap- 
proaches. 
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8thly.-— //  is  not  ttecessary^  however,  that 
€my  of  the  Effects,  should  resemble  any  of 
the  objects,  by  whose  union  they  are  caused ; 
— and  in  general,  an  entire  mixture,  junc- 
tion and  concussion  of  qualities,  involves 
the  whole  original  objects  in  ruins,  whilst 
it  strikes  out  a  vast  many  new  and  altered 
ones,  eraating  other  masses,  other  complex 
objects,totally  unlike  those  whose  union  was 
their  Cause.  On  the  other  hand,  it  some- 
times appears  that  nature  intends  to  render 
one  individual  essence,  the  prime  object 
intended  to  be  preserved ;  and  therefore  in 
its  mixture  with  others,  ordains  that  they 
shall  only  administer  to  it,  by  contribut- 
ing to  the  perpetual  nourishment,  support, 
and  increase  of  its  qualities;  as  in  the 
growth  of  plants  and  animals ;  or  the  vigour, 
improvement,  character,  individuality,  &e. 
of  the  sentient  principle.—— 

SBCnON  THB   FIFTH. 

i 

But  to  conclude ; — ^Mr.  Lawrence's  error 
lies,  1st,  in  the  adoption  and  application 
of  the  principle,  that  invariability  of  con- 
currence, is  of  the  samenature  as  the  rela- 
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tiott  of  Cttoae  and  Effect,  object  sudipro- 
periy ;  wldch  is  the  result  of  an  ArguiBrakt 
in  a  dbrele,  and  which  cannot  be  too  f^v^erely 
deprecated,  however  authorised,  by  the 
illogical  definitions  of  Mr.  Hume  and  Dr. 
iBrown. 

And,  2dly.  In  concluding  that  because 
Sine  or  mare  Cattses  known  to  be  necessary 
to  an  end,  are  discovered,  therefixre  aU  aie 
discovered,  which  is  to  draw  general  con- 
ofawions  from  particular  premises*  Did  an 
ignorant  person,  unacquainted  wHh  the 
Biethod  of  forming  a  mirror,  consider  it  as 
Ao  mope  than  polished  glass ;— did  he  only 
observe  that  it  reflected  images  when  po- 
lished, and  that  injuring  the  polish  pre- 
sented their  reflection,  he  might  form  a 
proposition  very  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Law- 
rence, and  say;  polished  glass  reflects  the 
images  when  presented  to  it;  polish,  and 
glass,  and  reflection,  always  go  together ; 
'and  as  this  is  the  case,  we  need  not  seek 
for  any  ^^  extrinsic aid^^'  to  the  production  of 
reflected  images  from  its  surface.  But  we 
fknow  that  extrinsic  aid  is<wmted  to  thevihfde 
Effect      And  indeed  before   a  reflected 
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image  firom  a  mirror  can  be  attaiaed,  let 
the    mind    pause,    and    wonder    at    tlie 
great  variety  of  objects  necessary  to  cause 
it.     Can  we  much  better  enumerate  those 
that  may  be  requisite,  to  the  formation  of 
the  most  simple  modes  of  sensation  ?   Do 
we  know  the  qualities  of  matter,  when  we 
use  the  term  ?   Do  we  know  the  reason  of 
all  its  varieties  when  we  name  them  by 
some  feeUe  impressions  they  make  on  our 
organs?    As  unperceived  by  the  senses, 
have  we  the  least  idea  of  what  is  in  mattet 
in  general,  or  in  the  nerve  in  particular,  or 
in  the  formation  of  animals,  or  in  the  na- 
ture of  life,  that  we  should  suppose  nothing 
more  is  made  use  of  for  so  extraordinary  a 
difference,  as  that  between  sentient  and 
insentient  beings,  than  arrangement,  (i.  e. 
organization,)  and  motum,  (or  whatever 
other  mode  of  being  Is  termed  Ufe  ?}    Cer- 
tain it  is,  there  is  no  experiment  can  be 
made   on   animated  nature,  which  shall 
prove  what  are  allj  and  oti/i^'thoBb  olijecCB, 
whidi  may  be  necessary  to  ^mation';  cnr 
whether  the  sensient  prindpte  be  like,  itr 
altogether  unlike  the  Effect,  svNSii^iYOir; 
and  indeed  in  any  experiment  which  de-- 
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Btroyed  the  life  and  the  nerve,  if  this  prin- 
ciple should  continue  to  exist,  our  senses 
could  not  descry  it. 

SECTION   THB   SIXTH. 

What  probable  arguments  may  be  ad- 
vanced upon  the  matter,  is  foreign  to  the 
object  of  this  Essay,  and  I  shall  not  now 
enter  upon  them;  but  conclude  by  ex- 
pressing my  astonishment,  that  Mr.  Hume's 
and  Dr.  Brown's  definition  of  the  rela- 
tion oi  Cause  and  Effect,  should  have  con- 
tinued so  long,  admired,  adopted,  and  un- 
answered. 

The  necessary  connexion  of  Cause  and 
Effect,  and  our  knowledge  of  it,  in  oppo- 
sition to  mere  fancy  or  caslom^  is  the  go- 
verning proposition  in  every  science.  In 
vain  should  we  look  for  improvement  in 
any,  could  we  run  the  risk  of  so  vital  a  mis- 
take, as  to  suppose  that  objects,  however 
firequently  conjoined,  were  therefore  neces- 
sarily connected f  or,  on  the  contrary,  that  in 
the  necessary  production  of  qualities,  there  ' 
was  no  more  than  an  experienced  conjunc- 
tion of  them,  and  that  they  might  change 
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their  places  by  a  ^'  change  in  the  course 
of  nature/' 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show,'  that  any 
one  junction  of  bodies  m  fit  eircumstaai- 
ces  for  what  is  tefraed  the  -  exjfiietfimeli'^ 
Vbin  criids,  m&f  be  sufficient  to  esCftbMi^ 
where  the  power  lies  towards  the-pirodttte- 
tion  of  certain  qualities, — ^that  ordinary  life 
affords  such  experknetit  to  the  mind;  and 
thait  without  it,  constant  conjunctionfir  of 
antecedent  and  silbse<|ueiit  ol^ects,  will  not 
prove  where  the  Cause  of  A  Effect  i(BL 
C!onjunctions,  however  frequent,  may  be 
separable  both  in  fact  and  fancy;  Cause 
and  Effect,  a  changed  object  with  its 
changed  qualities,  are  inseparable  in  both. 

Let  then  the  following  just  propositions 
be  again  received — 

That  objects  cannot  begin  tiieir  own 
existences. 

That  like  objects,  must  ever  have  like 
qualities. 
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That  like  Causes,  must  generate  •  like 
Effects. 


And  that  objects,   of  which  we  have' 
had  no  experience,  must  resemble  those 
of  which  we  have  had  experience,  for  that 
the  course  of  Nature  continues  uniformly 
the  same. 

These  are  the  only  true  foundations  of 
scientific  research,  of  practical  knowledge, 
and  of  belief  in  a  creating  and  presiding 
Deity. 


THE   END. 


Printed  bj  S.  Got NBLLy  littU  Onccn  Slreet,  Holboni^  LoMdoa. 
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